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ALetter from the Publisher 


i t was as if the war were being waged not in the rough winter 
seas around the Falklands but in stormy government confer- 
ence rooms in the capitals: London, Buenos Aires and Washing- 
ton. “Never in my 20 years of covering 
Britain,” says TIME Reporter Frank Mel- 
ville, “can I recall a major crisis here that 
blew up so suddenly from out of no- 
where.” Says TIME London Bureau Chief 
Bonnie Angelo: “Even though the con- 
frontation is in Falkland waters, the 
nerve center of the fleet is London—at 
No. 10 Downing Street.” 

The challenge was much the same in 
Buenos Aires. To get the story, TIME Ar- 
gentine journalistic alumni were reunit- 
ed, headed by South American Bureau 
Chief Gavin Scott, who also served a tour 
in Buenos Aires from 1962 to 1966. Barry 
Hillenbrand, currently Boston bureau 
chief and Rio bureau chief from 1974 to 
1977, arrived to join Scott in Buenos Aires last week. “Since my 
return,” Hillenbrand says, “I have been amazed at the unanim- 
ity on the Falklands issue.” Associate Editor George Russell, 
who wrote the cover story, was the Buenos Aires—based bureau 
chief from 1979 to 1981. He found that “Argentines regard the 
Falklands issue as an article of faith.” Caribbean Bureau Chief 
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Cover: As time runs 
out for a peaceful set- 
Uement in the Falk- 
lands crisis, the U.S. 
abandons neutrality 
and sides with Brit- 
ain. On the islands, 
Argentine troops dig 
in for the war they 
fear is unavoidable. 





McWhirter in world’s southernmost town 





William McWhirter, on the scene in Buenos Aires for three 
weeks, headed south to Ushuaia in Tierra del Fuego; until or- 
dered back to Buenos Aires late last week by the authorities, he 
had been the only non-Argentine correspondent in the coastal 
area close to the Falklands after three British journalists were 
arrested there and charged with espionage. Says he: “Commu- 
aicuanoateinson nications out of Argentina were the only 
real exasperation.” 


The Overseas Press Club last week 
presented its 1981 award for best maga- 
zine interpretation of foreign affairs to 
TIME Associate Editor Walter Isaacson 
and Correspondents Bruce van Voorst 
and Johanna McGeary for their cover 
story “Arming the World” (Oct. 26, 
1981). The esteemed Robert Capa gold 
medal for photographic reporting was 
awarded to TIME’s Rudi Frey for his inti- 
mate coverage of Poland’s Solidarity 
movement and the imposition of martial 
law, The Olivier Rebbot award for maga- 
zine photography from abroad went to Nakram Gadel Karim 
for his photos in TIME of the assassination of Egyptian Presi- 


dent Anwar Sadat. 


Cover: Photograph by J.C. Criton—Sygma 
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Economy & Business: Budget: The collapse of 
Employment of US. a summit meeting be- 
engineers is booming tween President Rea- 


again in spite of the 
recession. » Corpo- 
rate profits drop 
sharply in the first 
quarter. » New ways 
to control inventories. 
> Unions settle for 


gan and House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill 
creates new worries 
about how an unre- 
solved dispute over 
federal deficits will 
hurt the U.S. econo- 
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and wipe your windshield 


The family dog is left behind at a Mobil station along I-95 in 
Georgia. A Rhode Island teenager leaves her class ring on 
the restroom sink of a Mobil station 60 miles away and the 
prom is that night! 

Over the years, Mobil has gotten tearful, oftentimes 
frantic calls concerning everything from pooches to purses. 
We've done our best to respond; on occasion, dealers have 
driven over ahundred miles to return alostitem. We've also 
listened to, and acted on, countless customer queries 
(“Where can | get a Mobil Travel Guide?”), complaints 
(“Your restroom was dirty!”), and suggestions (“You should 
stay open later.”). 

Our more than 16,000 dealers, supported by scores of 
marketing and customer relations people across the coun- 
try, know full well that companies grow and remain suc- 
cessful not only by providing quality products but by giving 
their customers the best service possible. By any measure 
Mobilis avery large company. We got that way because we 
recognize that individual customers count. 

“Consumers count everywhere” is the theme of 
National Consumers Week April 25-May 1. At Mobil, as in 
many other businesses, it really lasts all year long. 





Mobil 
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SMOKERS 


U.S. GOV'T LATEST 


REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


.--100’s 





Ker 





Winston Lights 1 





Parliament Lights 100's 
Sa 100's 


Marlboro 100's 





OTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan0.5 0.1 
Cariton Menthol Lessthano0.5 0.1 Carlton Box100's Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘81. 














Announcing Honda's 
Two-Wheel Deal: 


Big savings 
on small bikes. 


1981 Express® 1982 Urban Express® 


‘298 


—" 





If you've been waiting for 
the right time to buy one of 
Honda's economical, lightweight 
motorbikes, here's great news. 
Honda's Two-Wheel Deal. 

You'll get big savings on 
many of Honda's most popular 
motorbikes and lightweight street 
bikes. So now is your chance to 
get one of the best small bikes on 
the market for big savings. 


HONDA 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


1982 MB5 
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Letters 





Falklands Furor 


To the Editors: 

By invading the Falkland Islands 
{April 19), Argentina broke international 
law. Britain is only defending the sover- 
eignty of her own territory, and should 
take whatever means necessary to protect 
what rightfully belongs to her. 

Antonio R. Lopes 
Scituate, Mass. 


The seizure of the Falkland Islands by 
Argentina is an act that cannot be justi- 
fied by any reasoning. Nevertheless, 
where was Britain’s concern for self- 
determination when it took the Falklands 
from Argentina almost 150 years. ago? 
Great Britain’s current reaction is more a 
case of sour grapes and wounded pride 
than any genuine desire to right a terrible 
wrong. The sun set on the British Empire 
a long time ago. History has long recog- 
nized that fact. The British should also. 

Philip Naff 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 





It has been the Falkland Islands’ good 
fortune to have lived under British rule for 
150 years. It is a pity that all South Ameri- 
ca has not had the same fate. In spite of 
being a Latin American, I recognize what 
the British have given to the world: free- 
dom, life under law and respect for the in- 
dividual. These rights must be defended 
even if it takes warships to do it. 

Vicente Echerri 
New York City 


As you say in your article about the 
history of the Falklands, “The Argentines 
renewed their protests—regularly and in 
vain—for the next century and a half.” So 
Argentina really didn’t take the islands 
precipitately, did it? 

Nelly Casati 
Orinda, Calif. 


Since the anticipated oil wealth of the 
Falkland Islands area is a prime concern 
of Great Britain and Argentina, why 
don’t the two countries agree to share it 


| fifty-fifty? Then let the islands’ inhabit- 

ants vote on which country they want to 

be associated with. The loser would be 

compensated with 5% to 10% more of the 
oil money. 

Robert S. Alvarez 

San Francisco 


What next? France invading Louisi- 
ana? Mexico wanting Texas returned? Or 
maybe a Spanish flag flying over the Flor- 
ida Keys? 

James Orme 
Key Largo, Fla. 





World's Destiny 

Strobe Talbott’s review of Jonathan 
Schell’s The Fate of the Earth (April 19] is 
penetrating and evenhanded. However, 
Schell’s argument is not that we can easily 
or quickly proceed to a world govern- 
ment; rather, it is that such a nonviolent 
world is the only sure way of avoiding an 
eventual nuclear holocaust. To make that 
statement is not “dreamlike and fantas- 
tic.”” On the contrary, as Schell points out, 
to imagine that we can rid the world of 
nuclear weapons in the present political 

order is the ultimate naiveteé. 
Ted Shepherd 
Cambridge, Mass. 





The review misses the point. Nuclear 
war is no longer a political issue but a 
moral question on which world survival 
depends. In light of this, our attitudes and 
our systems of government must change. 
Even if we were to rid ourselves of nuclear 
weapons but kept our attitudes, we would 
create new ways to destroy ourselves in 
our quest for security. 

Dorothie L. Hellman 
Stanford, Calif. 





English Spoken Here 
I am a naturalized citizen who speaks 
three languages. Inherent in accepting the 
U.S. as my new country was the learning 
of English [April 19]. Mastering the lan- 
guage was also essential to achieving a 
meaningful economic and social exis- 
tence. Besides, English is beautiful with or 

without an accent. 

Zakariya Mohyuddin 
Nashville 


The price of not becoming proficient 

| in the language of your country is to be 

| patronized, denied opportunities and per- 
ceived as a second-class citizen. 

Connie Romero 

Laurel, Md. 


Tell Studs Terkel that Richard Rodri- 
guez is not “an exceptional individual” 
who may be “used by others to make a 
general case.” Terkel can find many Cu- 
ban Americans who arrived here 20 years 
ago as non-English-speaking youngsters 
and are now valuable members of their 














communities because they had to learn 





English in school. I was one of those chil- 

dren, and I thank God we did not have 
“bilingualism” back then. 

Beatriz Borrero Fleet 

Zion, Ill. 


There are always outstanding individ- 
uals like Richard Rodriguez who will suc- 
ceed under any circumstances. It is too 
bad that in rising so high he forgets the 
difficulty of children less gifted than he. 
Before bilingualism was adopted in Or- 
ange County, Calif., Mexican youngsters 
unable to learn in a language they did not 
understand were sometimes shunted into 
schools for the mentally retarded. 

Adrienne Jones 
Laguna Niguel, Calif. 





Amish Defiance 


Amishman Ed Lee, who will not pay 
Social Security taxes [April 19], should be 
free to practice his long-established reli- 
gion. President Reagan has appealed to 
Americans to return to the concept of self- 
help instead of relying on Government 
aid. The Amish have done just that by 
caring for their own for generations. Now 
the IRS wants to take Lee’s property when 
all he asks for is to live and let live. 

Doris Brown 





Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Call Any Time 
Thank you for the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem in your cover story 
[April 12]. I would like to clarify and ex- 
pand on some of the points you make: 

1) While good policework does have a 
great deal to do with the fact that terror- 
ism is not widespread in our city, the main 
reason is that the local populace does not 
support terrorist activities. Our economic 


welfare depends to a large extent on tour- | 


ism, and tourism does not go with terror- 
ism. In Jerusalem's Arab community, fear 
of the P.L.O. is stronger than dislike of us. 

2) Much of what you describe has 
been accomplished through the Jerusa- 
lem Foundation, which you mention. This 
group has built hundreds of parks, re- 
stored ancient and holy sites important to 
all and sponsored joint activities between 
the Arab and Jewish communities. 

3) Since the article appeared, we have 
had innumerable phone calls from your 
readers trying out our home telephone 
number, which is now listed in TIME, as 
well as the Jerusalem directory. The call- 
ers have been mainly Christians who tele- 
phone from as far away as Detroit, Roch- 
ester, and Perth, Australia, to ask if I am 
really Jerusalem's mayor. 

Teddy Kollek, Mayor 
Jerusalem 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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In Vermont: Mind over Mud 


| remember a few years back, over on 
Tadmere Hill.” recalls John Mach, 

patriarch of Pawlet, a town in southwest 

Vermont. “I was going along and I saw a 
| hat in the road. I bent over and picked it 
up, and there was my old friend Henry 
Wheeler up to his neck in mud. So I said, 
‘Henry! Can I help you in any way?’ And 
he said, “No, that’s all right, John. I've still 
got a horse under me.’ ” 

This tale, oft told, always with a per- 
fectly straight face, moves north each year 
with the melt. It is as much a harbinger of 
spring as a robin. Mud season is not win- 


ter and not quite spring. It is something in | 


between, a few weeks transcending tran- 
sition to become a season in itself, First 
comes a slow drip. Then a tentative trick- 
le. Then the melt begins in earnest: a rush, 





a gurgle, a cascade. The earth squirts, 
| muck and mire suck at boots, downhill 
becomes a torrent, uphill becomes a bog. 
Snowbanks dissolve, flowing over ground 
| already saturated. The frost comes out of 
the earth, and a normally flat, hard road- 
bed melts into mud three feet and four 
feet deep. 

The water runs off under roots, 
around rocks, channeling down the dirt 
roads, washing away culverts and shoul- 
ders and gravel. At night it freezes again, 
heaving the roadbed up into ridges like a 
freshly plowed field. By dawn the ground 
is reglazed with ice. With the sun the gur- 
gle and tumble start anew. The soil undu- 
| lates, like a waterbed. 

To Vermonters, mud season is mysti- 

cal and inscrutable, a time to celebrate 
survival and renewal, even as they curse 
the ooze underfoot. It is a time to kayak 


on flooded rivers, to boil maple sap, to do | response to 





| Gaylen Brown uses his bulldozer to pull a passer-by from a seasonal bog 


American Scene 


some spring cleaning (Vermonters say, 
with reason. “I'm going to hoe out my 
house”). It is a time to stand outside in 
fresh air hinting of the grass and lilacs to 
come, and to be hugely entertained by the 
sight of neighbors and innocent strangers 
dealing with the mud. 

“People drive up toa big mudhole and 
they are filled with awe. They get so ex- 
cited they don’t know what to do,” says 
Mach. “They blow their horn hoping the 
mud will go away. When it doesn’t, after a 
while they back up about ten yards to get 
a running start. Well, the mud might be a 
foot deep and the ruts two feet deep. Their 
wheels get cross-rutted, and the mud just 
drags off their muffler and shoots them 
across the road into the bushes. It’s very 
interesting to see people scratch their 


W385 Dyn Noe 


heads and try to figure it out. Some just 
abandon their cars and start walking. Es- 
pecially if they are in the mud over the 
door handles.” 

Central Vermont is enjoying the pre- 
cise mid-stage of mud season. In Montpe- 
lier, the nation’s smallest state capital, 
Nona Estrin says, “We've finished watch- 
ing the snow melt, and we are about to be- 
gin watching the mud dry. Both afe bona 
fide full-time activities. You may have a 
full-time job, but watching spring come is 
the romance in your life.” An administra- 
tor with the state senior citizens program, 
she has been up since 5 a.m.: “I don’t want 
to miss a moment, there is so much going 
on at this time of year.” Squelching down 
the hillside behind her house, she points 
out the day lilies and ferns pushing up 
through the puddles and picks wild leeks 
for breakfast soup. An intense aesthetic 
mud is characteristic of 


| Moon Cafe, a superannuated hippie ex- 














Vermonters. In Montpelier’s Horn of the 


plains, “Mud is, like, very natural . . . you 
know, like earth . .. it, like, binds us to- 
gether here in Vermont.” | 

A few miles to the south in Brookfield, 
Postman Julian Hill offers another favor- 
ite vernal incantation. “In Vermont we | 
have seven months of winter and five 
months of damn poor sledding.” Hill, 
sporting a T shirt with the motto OLD 
POSTMEN NEVER DIE, THEY JUST LOSE 
THEIR ZIP, drives 63 miles a day on his ru- 
ral delivery route. Detours add five miles 
in mud season. “I've had to jack myself 
out two or three times this year,” he says. 
“The trick is to get under the car with this 
thing called a handyman jack, get it up 
three or four feet and then swing the car 
sideways onto solid ground.” 

Warning signs sprout on trees along 
the unpaved roads. FROST HEAVES ... 
BUMPS. . . CLOSED. Only the foolish travel 
back roads without chains, winches and, 
for real safety, four-wheel drive. Brook- 
field has 76 miles of town road, and only 
four miles are paved. Citizens who are dis- 
satisfied with the correlation between tax- 
es paid and quality of road surface tend to 
complain. As a consequence, many road 
commissioners and some selectmen in 
Vermont tend to acquire unlisted tele- 
phone numbers after about a year of 


public service. 
4 n Brookfield, the chairman of the board 
of selectmen is Dairy Farmer Charles 
Keeler. His phone is still listed. Standing 
in his barnyard, a seasonal bog, he says, 
“You can plow snow, but not mud. There’s 
not much you can do about mud except 
wait for it to go away. The only thing to do 
is add gravel—18 inches is a pretty good 
surface—but mud season occurs before the 
town gravel pit melts out.” 

Mud season is an unpredictable phe- 
nomenon, different every year. Explains 
Earl Bassett, who is visiting the Keeler 
farm on business: “There are always spots 
you don’t anticipate. You just drop in, and 
the wheels aren't touching bottom any 
more, and you sit there until someone pulls 
you out.” Bassett qualifies as an expert 
since he drives 42,000 miles a year. His 
business is artificially inseminating cows. 
Even the cows must be able to spot his li- 
cense plate: TORO. 

The sound a vehicle makes as it drops 
into the mud is a kind of ominous smush. 
Some people find it so depressing that they 
try to avoid mud season altogether. Jackie 
and Al Wilder, who run the Fork Shop 
Restaurant in Brookfield, closed up in 
March and went all the way to Europe. 
“Nobody can get to us over the mud any- 
way,” says Al. They came home expecting 
tulips and sunshine and found instead all 
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WHAT WORKING PARENTS SHOULD KNOW 


TO KEEP A CHILD FROM GROW 





Many families today depend on 
two incomes. In fact 54% of work- 
ing husbands had wives with jobs 
last year. 

If both of you are working it’s 
important that both of you are 
insured. Because this financial 
security is essential to your 
child’s emotional security. The 
loss of either working parent 
shouldn't mean the loss of a home, 
a school, or anything else crucial 
to the life of a child. 

That's where Metropolitan can 


> 


4 


help. We offer special insurance 
programs for two income families 
which will give you the two- 
parent protection that your family 
needs. For a premium cost that is 
surprisingly affordable. 

In fact, Whole Life Plus, one of 
our newest policies, can give you 
up to one-third more coverage 
than we ever offered before for the 
same premium. And our Cost of 
Living rider can keep your policy's 
coverage increasing along with 
inflation, too. The value of your 


ING UP INSECURE. 


policy will continue to grow with 
the Consumer Price Index, as 
much as 300%. 

So call one of our trained repre- 
sentatives soon. They're profes- 
sionals who understand the needs 
of working parents. We know you 
want your child's future to remain 
secure. Insuring both parents 
lives is a good way to guarantee it. 








METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


1982 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 


Florence Henderson, star of stage, screen, TV 





“Twas nearly 


Florence Henderson, one of Hollywood's busiest 
television personalities, almost went deaf a few years 
ago. But for the sake of her family, her happiness, and 
her career, she did something about it. 


Florence is one of millions who overcame hearing 
loss. Yet millions of others still suffer from uncorrected 
hearing disorders. Most could be helped — medically, 
surgically, or through amplification. 

If you or someone close to you doesn't hear well, 
don't hide it. Get help. Arrange for a hearing checkup. 
For more information about hearing loss and 
available hearing help write: Hearing, Box 1840, 

Washington, D.C. 20013. 


You should hear what you're missing! 


Better Hearing Institute 


1430 K Street, N.W., Suite 600. Washington. D. C. 20005 


deaf 
until | got help.” 











that mud—some day 








American Scene 





the pipes in their house frozen. It’s not nice 
to avoid Mother Nature. 

Up above the Wilders’ house, on Bear 
Hill Road, Farmer Gaylen Brown is set- 
ting out to collect, from 1,000 buckets, the 
last of the maple sap. He pauses to bulldoze 
a passer-by out of the bottomless depths 
across from his house. The Browns have 
farmed these 175 acres for almost 70 years. 
His daughter Theresa, 19, and son Willis, 
20. are the fourth generation of Browns on 
the place. “Mud season's not so bad as it 
used to be,” says Brown. “We used to have 
to hitch up the horses to the wagon and 
draw out the milk in cans to the nearest 
hard road to be collected. That would go 
on for six weeks every year. Roads got bet- 
ter once they had to get the buses through 
to these consolidated schools. And the 
bulk truck comes every day to pick up the 
milk. Everything's changed.” 


_ an office in Montpelier, Ray 
Burke, the Vermont state highway dis- 
patcher, is relaying news of mud and disas- 
ter to state road crews. “Mud is part of Ver- 
mont living,” he says, “you try to organize 
your life around it. Pretty soon it dries out 
and then, pretty soon it comes again.” On 
particularly bad nights, he gets out his gui- 
tar and sings something to cheer the boys 
up. The Vermont highway department is 
noted for its esprit de corps, and Burke's 
songs cover the traditional themes so com- 
forting to men who must battle not only 
raging storms but also bureaucrats and 
politicians who would budget perfectly 
good funds for, say, schools instead of 
roads. One song celebrates the good wives 
left behind when a blizzard must be 
cleared away. and another the sad fact 
that stoicism is necessary in a poor state 
like Vermont: “You gotta drive that hunk 
of junk, son,” goes the refrain. “You gotta 
drive it by yourself.” 

The state and town highway depart- 
ments are separate entities in Vermont. It 
is never a good idea for someone who 
lives on a dirt road to get on the wrong 
side of the town road commissioner. So 
mucky can be the results that the names 
in the following cautionary tale have been 
omitted to protect the hapless. It seems 
that a flatlander (a non-Vermonter) 
moved in and stood up and spoke at his 
first own meeting. Not only is it impolitic 
and impolite for newcomers to speak be- 
fore an introductory period of about five 
to ten years has passed, but this newcom- 
er also complained about a narrow bend 
in his road. It was the first the road com- 
missioner had heard of it, but he took 
pride in his job and fixed it right away. 
He never heard a word of thanks. But at 
the next year’s town meeting, he heard 
the newcomer complain that the road 
had been widened too much. Ever since, 
the newcomer's road has been the last 
graded in summer, the last plowed in 
winter and left absolutely impassable in 
mud season. The road commissioner 
promises he will put a load of gravel on 
— By Jane O'Reilly 
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Parties to a confrontation: House Speaker O'Neill after final talks collapse, and President Reagan after TV address 


TIME/MAY 10, 1982 


The Summit That Failed 


As the economy continues to stumble, the budget talks break down 


he diplomatic negotiations had 
dragged on for five long weeks, 
featuring secret meetings at care- 
fully guarded locations, as second- 
echelon officials delicately probed for ar- 
eas of possible compromise. Finally, both 
sides agreed that the moment for deadline 
was nigh, and a summit session of the two 
leaders was arranged. Three hours later, it 
broke up in an impasse, marking the on- 
set of a new political war 
The central figures in that untidy sce- 
nario were Washington’s two prideful old 
Irishmen, Ronald Reagan and House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, and their failure to 
agree abruptly ended efforts to find a bipar- 
tisan alternative to the President's deficit- 
laden budget for fiscal 1983. The collapse of 
the talks raised questions for which no one 
last week had any ready answers 


10 


> Can Congress, with its houses divided, 
produce an alternative budget that is both 
economically sound and acceptable to the 
White House? 
> How will the breakdown in talks affect 
a recessionary economy staggered by high 
interest rates and an unemployment rate 
that this week threatens to exceed the 
postwar record of 9%? 
> Will enough of the politicians involved 
in the budget crisis have the courage to 
make tough, responsible decisions in what 
promises to be a bitter election year? 
Defending his position, the President 
wasted no time in turning to his most ef- 
fective political weapon. The day after 
that inconclusive and sometimes acrimo- 
nious summit meeting with Speaker 
O'Neill, Reagan took to prime-time TV to 
urge Americans to tell Congress that “this 


is no time for politics as usual—that you 
too want an end to runaway taxes, spend- 
ing, Government debt and high interest 
rates.” Although he bogged down slightly 
while reeling off a slew of figures and his 
red marker pen failed him as he tried to 
make a point with a chart, the President 
smoothly presented his central argument 
The Democrats, he said, “want more and 
more spending and more and more tax- 
es,” while “I believe we should have less 
spending, less taxes and more prosperity.” 

If the differences were that simple, of 
course, there would be no valid argument 
Still, the President had a point when he 
said that he had been willing to make sub- 
stantial changes in the budget he had first 
proposed last February. He said that he 
had sought a cut of $101 billion in spend- 
ing over three years. He was willing to 
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limit those reductions, which 
Democrats claim would se- 
verely hurt the poor, to $60 bil- 
lion. When Democrats sug- 
gested at the final bargaining 
session that the nondefense 
cuts be held to only $35 billion, 
Reagan said that he offered to 
split the difference at $48 
billion. “And that was re- 
jected,” he declared. “The 
meeting was over.” The 
impasse was actually far 
more complicated, but the 
President had indeed tak- 
en steps to “go an extra 
mile” to reach a compromise. 

“Our goal must be a bal- 
anced budget,” said Reagan, 
“and our budget would have 
set us on that road.” That was 
hard to square with huge defi- 
cit estimates that even Reagan 
seemed to accept. Without any 
modification, his economic 
program of increased spending 
on defense and two more years 
of income tax cuts would lead 
to staggering deficits: $182 bil- 
lion in 1983, $216 billion in 
1984 and $233 billion in 1985. 
Nonetheless, the President 
urged Congress to approve a 
constitutional amendment re- 
quiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to operate with a bal- 
anced budget (see box). Said he: 
“We have tried the carrot, and 
it failed.” 

The Democrats demanded, and got, 
TV time to rebut the President. They 
wisely refrained from pitting the deeply 
lined face of O'Neill, 69, and his oldtime 
political-pro rhetoric against the more 
polished Reagan, 71. The Speaker chose 
as his surrogate Representative Richard 
Bolling, 65, of Missouri, who had attended 
all 13 closed-door meetings with White 
House advisers, Cabinet members and 
congressional leaders. Bolling, who is not 
seeking re-election, after 17 terms in the 
House, spoke off the cuff. 

“The problems in America are not Re- 
publican,” he said. “They're not Demo- 
crat. They're American.” Bolling, whose 
delivery was dull, nevertheless effectively 
argued that the President’s economic pro- 
gram was not working and was opposed 
not only by House Democrats but by many 
members of the Republican-controlled 
Senate. He charged that Reagan’s tax cuts 
were “geared to the benefit of the rich” 
and that proposed trims on social pro- 
grams hurt the middle class and the poor. 








he two conflicting speeches ech- 
oed the basic differences that 
caused the extraordinary three- 
hour meeting between Reagan 
and O'Neill to flare into anger, then fizzle 
into failure. In an adroit maneuver de- 
signed to emphasize his flexibility, Rea- 
gan volunteered to meet O'Neill in the 
President’s Room, an ornate rococo cere- 
monial enclave near the Senate floor. 
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Before the meeting, Reagan's advisers 
warned that the Democrats would try to 
gut his 1983 tax cut. “You know,” the Pres- 
ident replied, “the world is full of rabbits, 
when what we need are a few tigers.” Rea- 
gan had asked to meet with only O'Neill 
and Senate Majority Leader Howard Bak- 
er. The Speaker insisted that Bolling be 
present. Fine, Reagan agreed, but then 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker, 
who had represented the President at all 
the previous meetings, should take part 
too. As each party raised the ante, the 
group grew to eleven. After agreeing to sit 
beside Reagan for pictures, O'Neill object- 
ed to remaining there for the meeting and 
moved to the opposite side of the table with 
his fellow Democrats. 

Reagan opened the session with an 
off-color joke about two Irish housewives; 
its point was that he and O'Neill should 
not get into a fight based on misunder- 
standings. But they seemed to understand 
each other all too well. As Howard Baker 
played moderator, running through the 
range of compromise options that had 
been discussed by emissaries from both 
sides, emotions began to rise. O'Neill 
looked at Reagan and said bluntly, “Your 
program has failed, and you should take 
the lead in admitting it.” Snapped Rea- 
gan: “It has not failed at all. It hasn't even 
started yet.” 

At one point, there seemed to be only 
a $3 billion difference between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats on spending for 








slight. “It may not seem like a 
lot of money, Mr. President,” 
grumbled Bolling, ‘‘but it 
means a lot in terms of human 
suffering.” Erupted an angry 
| | Reagan: “My program hasn’t 
| hurt anybody. No one has been 
thrown out in the snow to die.” 

When it was suggested that 
the President delay by three 
months his 10% tax cut for 
1983, Reagan commented: 
“You're making me crap a 
pineapple.” House Majority 
Leader Jim Wright pushed 
harder, urging him to halve the 
tax cut to 5%. Reagan com- 
plained that he was being 
asked to substitute a cactus for 
the pineapple. 


emocrat Wright dis- 
played a chart show- 
ing that Reagan’s tax 


cut disproportionately 
helped the rich. Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese, sup- 
ported by the President, retort- 
ed that everyone benefited 
equally from a 10% rate cut. 
But both men were corrected 
by Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan, who admitted that a 
10% cut in the tax rates bene- 
fits those in the higher tax 
brackets more than those in 
low ones. 

The most sensitive issue involved de- 
laying or putting a lid on the cost of living 
allowances (COLA) under various federal 
retirement programs, most notably Social 
Security. Both Reagan and O'Neill knew 
that the COLA issue was a key to any ma- 
jor budget savings, but neither wanted to 
be the first to raise it in an election year. 
During the preliminary negotiations, both 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and Missouri's Bolling suggested reducing 
or delaying COLA adjustments for Social 
Security. But the President recalls all too 
well how badly he was burned last year 
when he tried to cut benefits more drasti- 
cally. When the topic finally surfaced, 
Reagan declared that he would take no 
responsibility for suggesting cuts in Social 
Security; the idea came from Senate Re- 
publicans, he said, not the White House. 
Snapped O'Neill, who has loudly and 
publicly assailed any tampering with So- 
cial Security: “That's the end of that. 
That's off the table.” 

Howard Baker made one final try at 
compromise. He suggested that a three- 
month delay in Reagan’s 10% tax cut be 
coupled with a similar delay in granting 
the 1983 COLA benefits. Reagan’s senato- 
rial friend Paul Laxalt argued for the 
compromise, but the President demurred. 
Reagan, however, did agree to consider 
the twin delays as part of a compromise 
package. Now it was the Democrats’ turn 
to respond. O'Neill leaned toward Bolling 
and asked, “Dick?” Replied Bolling: “We 
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just can’t take that.” By Bolling’s count, 
Reagan was offering to trade a $7 billion 
budget savings in delaying the tax cut for 
a $16.6 billion savings in COLA. That, 
O'Neill said later, was like “giving an ap- 
ple for an orchard.” 

Neither side wanted to be the first to 
break up the meeting. Eventually O'Neill 
said to Reagan, “I think we're all waiting 
for you to get up.” Jim Baker had a better 
idea. “Let’s all get up together,” 
gested. The meeting ended with laughs, 
handshakes and another of Reagan’s 
mildly risqué jokes. 

Afterward, all parties agreed that 
“basic philosophical differences’ had 


| been responsible for the breakdown. 


Democrats came away convinced that the 
President sincerely believes his economic 
policy is not only succeeding but is fair to 
everyone. Recalled Bolling: “He was 
friendly, persuasive, forceful, completely 
committed to his program and absolutely 
sure he wasn’t hurting anybody.” The 
Democrats consider the President’s atti- 
tude naive and even a little frightening. 


DIANA WALKER 





White House Aide Baker briefing press 





The Republican participants, on the 
other hand, felt that Reagan had demon- 
strated his willingness to compromise and 
that the Democrats really did not have a 


| constructive counterplan. White House 


aides felt that the President had handled 
the situation deftly enough to make the 
Democrats share the blame for the budget 
deadlock. “The perception now is that the 
President is fair, equitable and reason- 
able,” claimed one of Reagan’s aides. 


Complaining that O'Neill had dis- | 


played “no give whatsoever,” the Presi- 
dent met with five Republican leaders 
from the Hill to plan future strategy ses- 
sions. Reagan said he would “consult with 
responsible members of the Democratic 
Party in the Congress to make this a truly 
bipartisan effort.” But the only Democrat 
he approached was House Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Jim Jones, whom the 
President praised for acting responsibly 
throughout the budget talks. 

To get support in the House for any 
budget that reflects his compromise pro- 
posals, Reagan must attract more Demo- 


crats than the 40 conservative “Boll Wee- | 


vils” who helped him pass last year’s tax 
and budget cuts. Reason: a number of the 
moderate “Gypsy Moth” Republicans 


he sug- | 














Push to Amend 


ome White House advisers were 

concerned that the move would 
merely make the President look cyni- 
cal. Others insisted Ronald Reagan 
had to reassure conservative voters 
that he remains committed to a bal- 
anced budget, even though he is pro- 
posing the biggest deficits in history. In 
his speech to the nation last week, 
Reagan chose the reassurance route. 
He called on to enact a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring bal- 
anced rieettestoedine te i ocsarnebed 
which “we can stop the Government's 
squandering, overtaxing ways. 

Reagan’s support just might give 
the proposal the extra push it needs to 
pass Congress this year. Fifty-two Sen- 


that would require Congress each fis- 
cal year to keep “total expenditures” 
(including outlays not now counted in 
the formal budget) equal to or below 
total receipts. In the House, 202 Con- 
gressmen have signed to sponsor an 
identical amendment and are discuss- 
ing a petition to force it out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, where it has been 
bottled up. 

The legislators are reacting to 
grass-roots sentiment that has led 31 
states—three short of the number 
needed—to pass resolutions demand- 
ing that a constitutional convention be 
called to write a balanced-budget 
amendment. The trouble with such a 
convention is that it could not be limit- 
ed to that one issue. For that reason, 
most congressional supporters of the 
amendment would rather follow the 
traditional path of having it passed by 
two-thirds of the House and the Sen- 
ate and then ratified by at least 38 
States within seven years. Opponents 
of the amendment had thought, before 
the President spoke, that they could 
keep it sidetracked; now they are 
worried. 

In any case, there is no guarantee 
that an amendment would actually 
lead to balanced budgets. The Senate 
version, for example, would permit 
deficit spending if 60% of the members 
of each chamber of Congress voted for 
it. Besides that, revenues and expendi- 
tures are notoriously difficult to esti- 
mate, and no one has figured out what 
the legal situation would be if Con- 
gress, by accident or design, voted a set 
of figures that looked plausible but 
proved wrong. An amendment, pre- 
dicts Fred Wertheimer, president of 
Common Cause, a public interest lob- 
by, “is going to lead to all kinds of 
games, like two sets of books—one for 
the amendment, and the real one.” 





from the Northeast and Midwest, wary of 
both deficits and further trims in social 
spending, are not likely to back him as 


| solidly this year. 


Meanwhile, Speaker O’ Neill vowed to 
let Republicans in the Senate shape a 
budget proposal before the House takes 
action. O'Neill also threatened to call a 
vote on Reagan’s original budget, claim- 
ing, “The President complained to us yes- 
terday that his budget had not been taken 
up.” Washington Congressman Thomas 
Foley, the Democratic whip, had no 
doubt how that vote would go. “If we 
withdrew every Democrat from the 
chamber and permitted only Republicans 
to vote,” he predicted, “the President's 
budget would be resoundingly defeated.” 

Such partisan gamesmanship will not 
solve the budget problem. The alternative 
most likely to be considered in the Repub- 


| lican-run Senate will probably be similar 





to what Reagan had been willing to ac- 
cept before the talks broke down, but with 
somewhat larger cuts in defense spending 
and no infringements at all on Social Se- 

















RODDEYE mius | 


| Congressman Bolling after his TV rebuttal 


curity benefits. If such a bill did reach the 
House, Democrats might well try to scut- 


| tle Reagan’s cherished 10% tax cut, anda 


veto could follow. “I think the President 
will have to veto a major piece of legisla- 
tion just to settle this question once and 
for all,” warned a Reagan aide. 

That, of course, would only prolong 
the uncertainty in money markets and 


| among businessmen. The key to an upturn 





is widely viewed to be a reduction in inter- 
est rates. While the prime rate has indeed 
dropped from a Carter presidency high of 
21.5% toa current 16.5%, as the President 
proudly noted on TV, the rates most bor- 
rowers pay remain far too high to allow for 
anything more than a temporary respite 
after the July tax cut goes into effect. 

“It’s great to play politics,” said Trea- 
sury Secretary Regan last week, trying to 
put the budget impasse into perspective. 
“But we have the nation’s economic health 


| at stake. Talk about kids playing with 


| matches, what we have here is a good 


| everyone. 


deal more serious.” That is true—and it 
is time for the “kids” in both the White 
House and the Congress to put away the 
matches before they wind up burning 
—By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 


i a nee — Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Less Than Full Disclosure — 





FBI reports on Labor Secretary Donovan turn up—belatedl ly 


hen New York Attor- 

ney Leon Silverman 
was appointed in December 
as a special prosecutor to 
investigate Labor Secretary 
Raymond Donovan, he knew 
that gathering information 
about the business dealings of 
the former New Jersey con- 
struction executive would be 
difficult. But Silverman prob- 
ably did not realize that he 
would also have to spend 
lime trying to ferret out infor- 
mation from the FBI. The bu- 
reau conceded last week that 
it had failed to provide the 
special prosecutor, as well as the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee, 
which originally looked into Donovan’s 
appointment, with a set of reports that in- 
cluded unproved allegations by infor- 
mants linking the Labor Secretary with 
organized-crime figures. 

Silverman’s investigation uncovered 
the existence of two of the FBI reports, 
which contained charges made by New 
Jersey informants. When Silverman re- 
| quested the reports, Bureau Director Wil- 
liam Webster promptly ordered subordi- 
nates to dig them out; during the search, 
five more files dealing with allegations by 
other sources against Donovan were dis- 
covered. Webster sent copies of the seven 
reports, along with a memorandum trying 
to explain why they had not surfaced 
sooner, to Silverman and the Senate com- 








Accused Labor Secretary 





mittee. Had the committee 
been provided with the re- 
ports during its hearings 15 
months ago, when they were 
available, Donovan’s confir- 
mation might have been de- 
layed—if not rejected. 


leased a summary of the un- 
covered FBI information late 
last week. It included allega- 
tions by an informant in 
Newark that Donovan, when 
he was executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of labor rela- 
tions for Schiavone Construc- 
tion Co., was a friend and 


| traveling companion of New Jersey Gang- 


ster Salvatore (“Sally Bugs”) Briguglio. 
The informant said Briguglio, in return for 
payoffs, gave Donovan information about 
low bids on Government construction 
contracts, which he learned of through 
Government contacts, so that Donovan 
could underbid. At his confirmation hear- 
ings, Donovan three times denied ever 


The Senate committee re- | 





meeting Briguglio, the victim of a Mob ex- | 


ecution in 1978. Another FBI source said 
that a labor fixer, Jack McCarthy, worked 
for the Schiavone Co. McCarthy has been 
convicted of racketeering. 

The charges against Donovan have 
not been substantiated. But the fact that 
serious allegations involving the Labor 
Secretary were buried in FBI files during 
two investigations is disturbing. Webster 
has launched an internal inquiry into why 


the reports were tucked away for more 
than a year. According to a memo by 
Webster, the probe has so far disclosed 
Only a bureaucratic run-around: “The 


failure to disseminate this information | 
was due in part to a belief on the part of | 
the Newark division that the information | 


had been furnished to the special section 
at FBI headquarters . .. Bureau managers 
of the special-inquiry section have ad- 
vised that they did not receive the infor- 
mation.” The bureau’s computers and in- 
formation systems are supposed to give 
top officials direct and immediate access 
to all information filed in field offices. 
Indeed, the fitful investigation of 
Donovan has been prolonged not so much 
by discoveries of new information but by 
the uncovering of old information. Silver- 
man was initially appointed to look into 


| charges made by Mario Montuoro, a for- 


mer New York construction worker, that 
Donovan was present at a lunch where 
one of his company’s officials allegedly 
passed a $2,000 bribe to a union leader. 
Montuoro made this charge in 1978 and 
again after Donovan's nomination, but 
the Justice Department and FBI never re- 
ported it to the Senate committee. Nor 
was the committee informed about wire- 


taps on the telephone of an admitted Ma- | 


fia “soldier,” William Masselli, that raised 
questions about Donovan’s relations with 
Masselli and his company. Silverman is 


| also investigating these tapes. 


Silverman, now presenting his evi- 
dence to a Brooklyn grand jury impaneled 
to consider the Donovan case, insisted last 
week in careful legalese that he did not 
think the FBI was being intentionally de- 
ceitful. “Whatever the FBI did,” he said, “I 
have noreason todoubt their bona fides.” = 








The Better Payoff 


Ti. Mario Montuoro, cash payoffs usually mean trouble. 
His accusation that Raymond Donovan was present 
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when a $2,000 bribe was paid to a union leader is at the 
heart of a special prosecutor’s investigation of the Labor 
Secretary and has prompted Donovan to call him a “damna- 
ble, contemptible liar.” Montuoro’s testimony about misuse 
of union funds led to the conviction of his union’s president 
on tax evasion charges, cost him his job and reportedly 
caused a Mafia contract to be put out on his life. All told, his 
crusade against labor union corruption has pushed him into 
a $25,000 debt, and his unemployment benefits will run out 
this week. But last week Montuoro found himself on the re- 
ceiving end of a payoff, and one worth celebrating: he won 
$2.5 million in the New York State lottery. “Somebody up 
there likes me,” he exulted. 

The street-savvy Montuoro, 48, is a former construction 
worker who in the past has been convicted of firearms and 
narcotics charges. Fifteen years before he rode to the 65th 
floor of the World Trade Center to meet with lottery officials, 
he was 80 ft. below ground, blasting the foundation hole for 
that very same building. Montuoro does not want to forsake 
his hardscrabble heritage. He plans to remain in The Bronx 
(“If the people in my neighborhood were good enough to 
have me when I was poor, they'll be good enough to have me 
when I'm rich”) and use part of his money to establish a fund 











Accuser Mario Montuoro: finally on the receiving end of a payment 


to help those fighting union corruption. Says he: “I’ve paid for 
my crimes. Now I want those union officials to pay for their 
crimes.” He also plans to pay back the welfare benefits he re- 
ceived, reimburse friends who loaned him money and buy a 
bicycle and a canopy bed for his stepchildren. And. of course, 
buy another lottery ticket. He is on a lucky streak: last week a 
judge ordered the new millionaire reinstated, with back pay, 
in the union job from which he had been ousted. 
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Speakes, at lectern of White House pressroom, with members of A.W.H.P.S. 


The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Hardy Band of Brothers 


“That august group who stand fearlessly between Presidents and the press, 
caught in the onslaught of verbal crossfire—announcing, pronouncing, fending, de- 
fending ad infinitum, without fear or trepidation for their jobs, their future, and 
their reputation...” 

—Association of White House Press Secretaries 





T he media presidency has been authenticated. The Association of White 
House Press Secretaries has been formed in high humor. Certificates of mem- 
bership have been printed and issued with the above mock-heroic proclamation. 
Enter the age of A.W.H.P.S. 

Acting White House Press Secretary Larry Speakes, who concocted Wash- 
ington’s newest alumni society, issued a call to his ten living brethren a fortnight 
ago. The sheer number in the fraternity attests to how we are governed today. 

Roger Tubby, 71, who was one of Harry Truman's press secretaries, was sur- 
prised that such an organization could be formed. “In my time, alas, there were no 
former press secretaries,” he wrote to Speakes. “All three of my predecessors— 
Steve Early, Charlie Ross and Joe Short—died of heart attacks.” They come 
younger and stronger now, and press secretaries are often stars themselves. 

Seven members of the new club came to the first meeting of A.W.H.P.S., visit- 
ing Speakes’ office where each had presided at one time or another over the past 
30 years. “You've cleaned the carpet,” observed Ron Nessen, who was Jerry 
Ford’s man. “You've taken out the private bathroom,” lamented George Chris- 
tian, one of Lyndon Johnson’s press officers, and still an astute judge of power 
perks. One of Christian’s main innovations was still operational. That is a circu- 
lar desk, situated in the office corner to prevent reporters from sneaking behind a 
press secretary and reading secret dispatches over his shoulder. 

The press secretaries had a photo opportunity with the President. He told 
them a couple of old movie stories (“As you can see,” joked Reagan, “I’m heavily 
into anecdotes”). They loved it, Then Speakes invited them to brief the press once 
again. To a man, they showed their old skills in evasion and diversion. Asked if 
he had ever had to lie, Ron Ziegler, who was secretary for Richard Nixon, an- 
swered with an appropriate grin, “Never knowingly.” 

Christian went over to the President's desk in the Oval Office to see if the lit- 
tle black marks made by Dwight Eisenhower's golf cleats were still in the wooden 
floor. “I'll be darned,” said Christian. “They finally got them out.” 

Tubby looked mistily at the fireplace. The day after Truman fired General 
Douglas MacArthur, Tubby had come into the Oval Office bearing a stack of 
telegrams from outraged voters. “See that fireplace,” Truman snorted. “Throw 
*em in there.” Tubby smiled approvingly at the memory of having done so. 

As they talked of their times in the White House and the world today, the 
press secretaries felt drawn together—a hardy band who had a special bond be- 
cause of wounds from that “verbal crossfire” with reporters. They concluded that 
humor was about the best armor in the clamorous world of the press briefing, that 
the most arduous task was keeping ahead of events in the electronic era, that per- 
suasion was almost always better than threats. They agreed that the help they 
had got from each other was invaluable, whether Democrat or Republican. 

“I have no problem at all being critical of presidential policies,” said Jody 
Powell, Jimmy Carter's spokesman, “but I find it hard to be critical of the press 
officers, knowing what they have been through.” Unlike their bosses, the mem- 
bers of A.W.H.P.S. had such a good time together they may gather again soon. 
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Spook No. 2 


The CIA gets a new deputy 


hen the White House announced 

the retirement of Admiral Bobby 
Inman as deputy director of the CIA two 
weeks ago, members of both parties on 
Capitol Hill loudly lamented the loss of 
their favorite spy. Who, they wondered, 
could they possibly trust and respect as 
much as Inman? The Reagan Adminis- 
tration came up with a successor last week 
who pleased many of the doubters. He is 
John N. McMahon, 52, now the No. 3 
man at the CIA. Said Washington’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Henry Jackson: “He’s a 
first-rate pro.” Observed Admiral Stans- 
field Turner, who headed the CIA from 
1977 to 1981: “John McMahon is the most 
well-rounded intelligence professional in 
the U.S. today.” 

McMahon joined the agency in 1951 
after graduating from Holy Cross College 
in Massachusetts. He spent the next eight 
years overseas (the CIA refuses to give de- 


| tails) and returned to the U.S. in 1959 to 
work on the top-secret U-2 spy-plane 


program. In 1965 he was named deputy 
director of the agency’s Office of Special 
Projects; six years later he became head 
of the Office of Electronic Intelligence, 
which is responsible for the CIA’s eaves- 
dropping operations. After moving 
through a series of high-level jobs during 
the 1970s, McMahon was placed in 
charge of clandestine operations in 1978. 
Three years later CIA Director William 
Casey tapped him for executive director, | 
a post from which he has run the day-to- | 
day operations of the agency. 

Some members of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee are worried that al- 
though McMahon has held a number of 
senior posts at the agency, 
he may lack the analytical 
skills for his new job. 
There is also concern that 
McMahon lacks the clout 
and independence to push 
successfully for his own 
policies, and may not 
stand up to Casey. Some 
Senators feel that the CIA 
director is too eager to 
expand his agency’s intel- 
ligence-gathering opera- 
tions within the U.S. In- 
man, by contrast, had headed the 
National Security Agency before joining 
the CIA in 1981 and had already built up 
his own constituency within Congress. 

McMahon will almost certainly be 
confirmed by the Senate. Hearings are ex- 
pected to begin later this month, with a 
vote likely by early June. If McMahon 
clashes repeatedly with Casey, observers 
predict, he is independent enough to fol- 
low Inman's footsteps—right out the 
door. Said one former CIA official: “He’s 
nobody’s patsy. He has his pension and 





McMahon 


can leave when he likes.” a 
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Pan Am Clipper Class. Room To Think, 


Room To Work, 
a Civilized Alternative for the Business Traveler. 





Weve Been Understanding 
The Business Traveler For 
Over 50 Years. 


Pan Am was the first airline in the world to of- 
fer special business class service. We call our 
service Clipper’ Class. And we feel it’s a civilized 
alternative to flying coach when you're flying on 
business. 

The first thing you'll notice about Clipper 
Class is that it’s in an entirely separate sec- 
tion of the airplane. 





When You Treat 
Someone Special, 
He Feels Special. 


The seats are wider and more 
comfortable. And there are fewer 
of them. Which means that wher- 
ever you sit, you're never more 
than one seat off an aisle. 








It’s peaceful and quiet in 
Clipper Class, so you can hear 
yourself think.And again, thanks 
to the extra room, there’s also 
extra privacy. So you can discuss 
business without having strangers mind 
your business. 

The food, too, is special in Clipper Class. It’s 
prepared by master chefs in Pan Am’‘s own 
kitchens, and then served on genuine china in- 
stead of genuine plastic. Headsets are compli- 
mentary. And drinks on the plane are on the 
house. 

You can experience Pan Am Clipper Class on 
all widebody 747 and L-1011 flights in the U.S. 
and around the world. 

For reservations and information call 
Pan Am, your Travel Agent or Corporate 
Travel Department. 


Pan Am. You Cant Beat the Experience: 
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Dragnet for Illegal Workers 





Miscues and poor planning in a search for scapegoats 


nthony Spinale, owner of G & T Ter- 

minal Packing, Inc., in New York 
City, was startled when armed agents from 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) burst through the door last 
Monday. “They came in like Jesse James, 
covering this door, covering that door,” 
Spinale said. “I thought it was a holdup.” 
The agents arrested 18 of Spinale’s work- 
ers, who had been packing fruits and vege- 
tables for grocery-store produce counters, 
and took them away. Reason: the INS 
| thought they might be illegal aliens. 

Across the country, similar 
raids were conducted last week as 
a special strike force of 400 INS 
investigators and Border Patrol 
officers fanned out to search for 
undocumented workers in a 
$500,000 operation dubbed Proj- 
ect Jobs. In five days, more than 
300 raids netted nearly 5,400 such 
workers in nine metropolitan ar- 
eas.* The targets were supposed to 
be businesses paying considerably 
more than the minimum wage of 
$3.35 an hour, not the usual farms 
and restaurants. “We felt it would 
be good to center on these areas 
where we think the higher-paying 
jobs are held by illegal aliens,” ex- 
plained INS Spokesman Vern 
Jervis. “These kinds of jobs seem 
to be attractive to unemployed 
Americans.” To help U.S. citizens 
get those jobs, the agency tried to 
keep local employment offices 
abreast of what businesses had 
been raided and how many jobs 
had opened up. 

From the start, Project Jobs 
was plagued by miscues and poor 
planning. Alerted to the impend- 
ing sweeps by news reports, some 
workers stayed away from their 
jobs to avoid encounters with INS agents. 
| Some skilled illegal aliens were found em- 
ployed as steelworkers and machinists, but 
many of the raids were on businesses offer- 
ing mostly low-paying, menial jobs. The 
raids often seemed more trouble than they 
were worth. In the Detroit area, for exam- 
ple, 40 sweeps netted a grand total of 34 il- 
legal aliens. At the Utica Packing Co., 
some 30 miles north of Detroit, 20 agents 
| rounded up 24 suspected aliens in a search 
that effectively shut down the meat-pack- 
ing plant for several hours and cost its 
owners an estimated $8,000 in lost busi- 
ness. As it turned out, none of those taken 
into custody were in the US. illegally. All 
were back at their jobs by the next day. 

An INS team stormed Detroit’s Fred- 
erick and Herrud pork-processing plant, 
hauling off 33 workers. There, the bad 


*New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Houston, De- 
troit, Dallas, San Francisco, Denver and Newark 











| 





feelings that greeted the agents every- 
where across the U.S. took a comic twist 
when two gun-toting INS men rushed 
through a door into a holding area only to 
be charged by a herd of angry hogs. The 
terrified officers escaped by swinging 
across the rafters, Tarzan-style. None of 
the 33 arrested were illegal aliens. 

The operation drew heavy fire from 
civic, business, religious and Hispanic 
groups. Charged Ira Glasser, executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, in a letter to President Reagan: 





INS investigator frisking suspected illegal alien in California 
“They were not looking for Poles or Italians or Greeks.” 


“The Administration . . . is scapegoating 
undocumented workers in an effort to shift 
the blame for [its] dismal failure to cope 
with increasing unemployment.” Glasser 
and other critics further suggested that the 
sweeps were timed to garner congressional 
support for the Simpson-Mazzoli immi- 
gration-reform bill, which is aimed at 
slowing the flood of illegal aliens (an esti- 
mated | million last year) entering the 
U.S. Among other things, the bill would 
for the first time impose criminal penalties 
on employers of illegal workers. Other 
critics suggested that the INS was trying to 
justify its proposed 22% funding increase, 
from $428.6 million to $524.6 million, in 
the President's fiscal 1983 budget. 
Equally disturbing were charges by 
Hispanic groups that INS agents had un- 
fairly singled out Spanish-speaking work- 
ers. Some of the week’s biggest raids were 
conducted in Southern California, and 
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83% of those arrested last week were Mex- 
icans, who make up only about half of all 
illegal immigrants in the U.S. “They were 
not looking for Poles or Italians or 
Greeks,” charged Juan Soliz, 32, attorney 
for Chicago’s Mexican-American Defense 
and Education Fund. “They were looking 
for people who looked Mexican.” Some 
employers reported that INS teams simply 
arrested all their Hispanic employees. 


n several cases, U.S. citizens were de- 

tained for up to twelve hours. Among 
them was a twelve-year-old boy who was 
apprehended as he left a grocery store in 
Colorado. One unidentified Hispanic man 
was run over bya truck and killed when he 
fled INS agents at an egg-packing plant in 
Boulder, Colo. Fear among Hispanics was 
running so high that church 
groups in some communities were 
offering food and sanctuary to 
people who were afraid to leave 
their homes. 

Many critics of the operation 
feared that it would fuel anti-His- 
panic and anti-immigrant preju- 
dices at a time of economic uncer- 
tainty. In a telegram to Attorney 
General William French Smith, 
California’s Democratic Senator 
Alan Cranston warned: “The 
raids are sowing dangerous seeds 
of racial and ethnic conflict.” His- 
panic groups charged that the 
raids would make businessmen 
hesitant about hiring Hispanics. 
In fact, some employers involved 
in the raids admitted reluctance 
even to take back workers who 
managed to prove their legal status 
to arresting officers. 

INS officials in Washington 
called the operation a success, cit- 
ing reports of Americans lining up 
for the jobs vacated by illegal 
aliens. But the big question was 
whether the new workers would 
stick with the jobs. The signs were 
not encouraging. At the Petaluma 
Poultry Co., some 55 miles north of 
San Francisco, hundreds of applicants 
vied to replace 18 chicken pluckers who 
were arrested. By week’s end 14 of the 18 
new employees had quit. After a much 
publicized raid in which 53 fish cleaners 
were arrested at the Point Saint George 
fishery in nearby Santa Rosa, 20 local 
job seekers came around, but none wanted 
to clean fish. They all wanted to drive 
trucks. 

Most Americans would probably 
agree with the INS’s premise that illegal 
workers should not be stealing jobs from 
US. citizens. But last week's sweeping po- 
lice action left a sour taste, especially in 
view of its meager returns. The arrest of a 
few thousand people seemed a curious 
way to reduce the number of unemployed 
(10 million) or illegal aliens (some 3 
million). —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
David S. Jackson/Washington and Alessandra 
Stanley/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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& Pioneer Sysco 
peagildinrlelacand the finesthiok fiicidy ate es ster. 
but have better things to do than put one together. 


Putting together a great components have actually arrangements. 

high fidelity system is aseasy — been designed for each other We suggest you take a 

as lounging by the pool. by Pioneer audio engineers. few minutes from your hectic 
Thanks to Pioneer Syscom. The result:a sound quality schedule to visit a Pioneer 
Awhole system of fine often not found in systems dealer and listen to a Syscom. 

components. Built by the lead- costing twice as much. The rest will be pure 

ing maker of virtually every There are a variety of pleasure. 


kind of high fidelity component. Pioneer Syscom groups. ‘ 
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Other fife insurance 








émpanies may find 


Northwestern Mutual's new Extra Ordinary Term 
policy a little hard to swallow. 


Until now you had two choices. 
Whole life or term insurance. 

Until now. 

Recently, Northwestern Mutual Life 
has unveiled an entirely new life 
insurance plan. 

We call it Extra Ordinary Term. 

You might just call it the answer. 

Unlike most term policies, our Extra 
Ordinary Term plan provides level 
premiums plus the cash-building 
advantages of whole life. Never before 
has Northwestern Mutual Life offered 
such an innovative insurance plan. But 
innovation such as this is nothing new 


© The Northwestern Mutual Lite insurance Company, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 1982 


for acompany that for the past 125 years 
has been a leader in low-cost long-term 
life insurance. A record that is the envy 
of the industry. 

And a record that has been maintained 
by constantly improving the products we 
offer you. Our new Extra Ordinary Term 
plan i is just another reason why other life 
insurance companies have come to realize 
that we’re a tough act to follow. 


Mutual Lie 


The Quiet Company 


A tough act to follow 

















No More Room for Refugees 








Only Indochinese with special ties will be admitted 


ince Saigon fell to the Communists in 

1975, more than 1.2 million people 
have fled Indochina, most of them risking 
perilous journeys overseas in rickety fish- 
ing craft. Horrified by the plight of the 
boat people, a number of countries in Asia 
and the West liberalized their immigra- 
tion policies to accommodate the flood of 
refugees. American policy has been one of 
the most generous: as of March, 589,000 
of the homeless had been resettled in the 
U.S., compared with 593,000 for the two 
dozen other nations accepting refugees. 
Last week, however, Washington an- 
nounced a more restrictive policy. 

Starting May 1, refugees will be eligi- 
ble for resettlement only if they have close 
relatives in the U.S., if they worked for the 
American Government or pre-Communist 
regimes in their countries, or if they can 
prove they are political dissidents. In an 
explanatory message to the office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees in Geneva, the State Department 
argued that the U.S. does not have “an un- 
limited capacity to absorb all of those who 
depart their homeland in Indochina.” 

The decision to narrow the portal 
stems largely from a growing antirefugee 
sentiment in Congress that has been fu- 
eled by popular resentment of the boat 
people in the face of a declining US. 
economy and shrinking social programs. 
The Administration hopes that under the 
new policy those admitted will have mar- 
ketable skills or relatives who can provide 
aid, thus easing the burden that refugees 
impose on already strapped welfare pro- 
grams. Refugees are currently entitled to 
up to 36 months of public assistance. Last 


| year 67% of Indochinese immigrants 


were dependent on public funds; this year 
the figure rose to 71%. 
American generosity toward refugees 





in the past prompted charges that the U.S. 
was cynically encouraging a brain drain 
from Viet Nam. According to Derek Da- 
vies, editor of the Hong Kong-based in- 
fluential weekly Far Eastern Economic 
Review, the U.S. refugee program has act- 
ed as a “pull factor,” bleeding Viet Nam 
of skilled workers. American officials 
deny this. They point out that although 
many of the first refugees were profession- 
als and educated civil and military offi- 
cials, later boat people have been broadly 
representative. Said a U.S. diplomat in 
Bangkok: “There are more than enough 
‘push factors’—forced resettlement, polit- 
ical re-education, collectivization—to ac- 
count for the refugee flow.” 

The USS. action follows adoption of 
stricter refugee policies by Asian coun- 
tries. Thailand last year declared that 
Laotians and Vietnamese would be con- 
sidered illegal aliens instead of refugees 
and sent to austere detention centers. 
Since the switch to this “humane deter- 
rent” policy, the number arriving in Thai- 
land has been significantly cut. 

Still, thousands of Indochinese con- 
tinue to flee to Thailand. About 12,200 
Laotians are being held in a detention 
center at Nakorn Phanom. Another 4,800 
Vietnamese are in indefinite limbo at Si- 
khiu Prison. The boat reople are also 
seeking asylum in other Asian countries. 
About 15 a day arrive in Hong Kong, half 
of whom would be considered ineligible 
for resettlement in the U.S. under the new 
policy. What will happen to these immi- 
grants is still unclear. An American diplo- 
mat in Bangkok explained that the new 
US. policy is meant as a warning for po- 
tential refugees: “All we are saying is that 
if you are the least bit uncertain, don’t 
come, because you won't be resettled in 
the States.” a 





Boats carrying Vietnamese refugees in Hong Kong harbor last week 





No longer an unlimited capacity to absorb those who depart their homeland. 
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Snyder, sipping pea soup, ends his fast 


Sinking a Name 


The Navy surrenders 





ouse Speaker Tip O'Neill and the 

President were involved in a second 
round of negotiations that concluded last 
week—not on the budget but on theology. 
O'Neill phoned Deputy White House 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver to warn 
that the situation was looking grim. 
Deaver then convinced the President that 
policy had to be changed. An order went 
out through Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger to Secretary of the Navy 
John Lehman, who obediently bowed: a 
Navy attack submarine initially chris- 
tened Corpus Christi (which means “body 
of Christ” in Latin) will be renamed, 
probably City of Corpus Christi. That per- 
suaded Christian Activist Mitchell Sny- 
der, 38, to end a 64-day protest fast during 
which he had taken only water and lost 59 
of his 185 lbs. Said Snyder: “We won. We 
secularized the name.” 

The sub’s name, chosen by Texas Sen- 
ator John Tower, was always intended to 
refer to the port city of 332,000 rather 
than the sacrament of the Eucharist. But | 
many Roman Catholic priests and bish- 
ops insisted that selecting such a name for 





| a warship that may well be armed with 


nuclear-tipped missiles was, in the words 
of Bishop Thomas Drury of Corpus Chris- 
ti, “very nearly sacrilegious.” Lehman, a 
Catholic, replied that church doctrine 
recognized the “unavoidable necessity of 
building and operating deterrent sys- 
tems.” Nonetheless, the protests swelled, 
and Representative Tony Hall, an Ohio 
Democrat, introduced a House resolution 
demanding a name change. That, and 
Snyder’s fast, apparently prompted 
O'Neill, a Catholic, to appeal to the White 
House—and convinced Reagan, a Protes- 
tant, that he needed no more trouble with 
religious leaders, who are pressing him 
hard on the far more vital issue of nuclear 
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Negotiations collapse, and the British attack 


arly this morning, British 
a aircraft took action to en- 

force the total exclusion zone 

and to deny the Argentines 
use of the airport at Port Stanley.” That 
terse announcement from Britain’s De- 
fense Ministry last Saturday confirmed 
what the world had steadily come to fear 
after a month of failed diplomacy: the war 
was on for possession of the remote, frigid, 


| sparsely populated Falkland Islands. 


In a sudden spate of attacks, British 
warplanes swept in over Port Stanley, the 
Falklands’ tiny capital, and struck at the 


The attack, if it did in fact make the 
Port Stanley strip unusable, meant that 
the British had virtually destroyed Argen- 
tina’s ability to resupply its roughly 10,000 
troops in the Falklands. The air assault 
had also considerably eased the task of 
protecting the British task force of 60-odd 
ships, some of which were now on battle 
stations within a few miles of the Falk- 
lands. In addition, the attack prepared 


| the way for a possible full-scale invasion 


4,000-ft. airstrip held since Argentina in- | 


vaded the islands on April 2. First came a 
long-range, delta-winged Vulcan bomber 
from a base at Ascension Island, some 
3,800 miles away. The Vulcan refueled in 
the air on the way to its target, dropped 21 
half-ton bombs and, said a British defense 
official in London, left the airfield “se- 
verely cratered.” 

About three hours later, carrier-based 


Sea Harrier jets armed with 1,000-lb. 


bombs and cannons swooped in again on 


| the airfield, pounded it and then streaked 


back out over the South Atlantic. In a sep- 


| arate strike, British jets attacked a grassy 


airfield 50 miles away, near the settle- 
ment of Goose Green (see map). Though 
one Harrier reportedly suffered minor 
damage, British officials called the series 
of missions a success and reported: “All 
aircraft and personnel returned safely.” 
British warships also shelled the Port 
Stanley airport and perhaps other mili- 
tary positions along the Falklands coast- 


| line. A British Sea King helicopter was 


also said to have launched a strafing at- 
tack near the settlement of Darwin, hard 
by Goose Green. 

The outburst of hostilities confirmed 
Britain’s determination to enforce the to- 
tal air and sea blockade of the Falklands 
that went into effect at 7 a.m. Eastern 
Daylight Time Friday. At that point, 
British government spokesmen had made 
it clear that Argentine planes on the 


| ground, including the Italian-built Aer- 


macchi light attack aircraft spotted on 
the islands, would be considered in viola- 
tion of the ban on all non-British craft 
within a 200-mile radius of the islands. 





Preparing for British invasion, Argentine 


troops fire a 105-mm howitzer 





of the islands. According to the Argen- 
tines, the British task force commander, 
Rear Admiral John (“Sandy”) Wood- | 
ward, who celebrated his 50th birthday on 
the day of the action, broadcast a demand 
for surrender to the troops occupying Port 
Stanley. “No way—we're winning,” re- 
plied the local Argentine commander. He 
added: “Bring on the little prince,” a ref- 
erence to Britain’s Prince Andrew, 22, a 
helicopter pilot with the fleet. 

On the mainland, the Argentine junta | 
denounced Britain’s aggressive action, but 
denied that the Port Stanley airfield had 
been taken out of operation at all. The Ar- 
gentines also claimed that their antiair- 


| craft gunners at Port Stanley had downed 
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two Sea Harriers, killing one pilot and 
capturing another. The Argentines said 
that a third plane had been hit and was 
seen “falling into the sea.” By Sunday, 
they claimed to have shot down seven 
British aircraft. Air force officials in Bue- 
nos Aires admitted that three Argentine 
soldiers were killed and seven wounded in 
the attacks, but they insisted that ground 
defenses on the island had not been dam- 
aged “in the least.” 

The Argentines sent six Israeli-built 
Dagger jets against the British fleet in re- 
taliation, and claimed to have badly dam- 
aged at least one British vessel. The Brit- 
ish admitted that a frigate had suffered 
minor damage and one sailor had been 
wounded, but said that they had downed 
at least two Argentine planes. 

Amid the welter of claims and coun- 
terclaims, President Ronald Reagan told 
reporters in Washington that the attack 
had come as a “complete surprise” to him 
He said that it would not deter the U.S 
from seeking a peaceful solution to the 
conflict, even though the U.S. had openly 
declared its support for Britain only a day 
earlier. Declared Reagan: “All I know is 
we will stand ready to help.” 
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The clashes followed Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig’s stark warning on 
Friday that “the South Atlantic crisis is 
about to enter a new and dangerous 
phase, in which large-scale military ac- 
tion is likely.” The showdown had indeed 
seemed inevitable by the end of last week 
as British forces imposed their total 
blockade and Argentine troops dug in to 
defend the territory they had themselves 
seized by force 

After weeks of intense negotiation, 
Haig had admitted failure in the US. 
effort to bring about a diplomatic settle- 
ment in the Falklands crisis. He left no 
doubt that the blame lay with the ag- 
gressor, Argentina, and announced that 
the U.S. was finally abandoning its for- 
mal stance of neutrality in the dispute. 
Effective immediately, the U.S. was 
joining 14 other Western nations in im- 
posing some form of economic sanctions 
on Argentina. 


| 
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Specifically, the U.S. announced that 
it was: 
> Suspending all 
Argentina 
> Withholding certification of Argentine 
eligibility for military sales. 
> Suspending new Export-Import Bank 
| credits and loan guarantees. 
> Suspending loan guarantees of the U.S. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
In addition, Haig said that the US. 
would provide “matériel support” for the 
| British forces if requested. That is likely to 
include fuel for warships and aircraft at 
relatively close range to the disputed zone. 
Until now the U.S. had provided weather 
and satellite intelligence information, and 
aircraft refueling at Ascension Island, 
where Britain and the U.S. share an air- 
base. Haig stressed, however, that there 
would be “no direct U.S. military involve- 
ment” in the Falklands 
Haig’s announcement may have been 
| intended in part to move the Argentines 
into resuming negotiations. In any case, 
the U.S. actions had an immediate effect. 
Within minutes after the Secretary of 
State finished making his statement in 
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Washington Friday morning, Argentine 
Foreign Minister Nicanor Costa Méndez 
appeared at the United Nations to declare 
that his country “is always willing” to 
comply with an April 3 U.N. Security 
Council resolution calling for cessation of 
hostilities between Britain and Argentina, 


| for Argentine withdrawal of its occupying 


troops from the Falklands and for negoti- 
ations between the parties. He went on, 
however, to declare that Argentina's 
claim of sovereignty over the islands, 
which Argentina calls the Malvinas, is 
“non-negotiable.” 

Costa Méndez’s remarks may have 
been a bid for one last peace-keeping ef- 
fort, possibly under the aegis of the U.N. 
and its Secretary-General, Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar. Even though British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher had earlier ruled 
out the possibility of any U.N.-sponsored 
peace effort, British Foreign Secretary 
Francis Pym announced in London that 


ANTIC OCEAN 


EAST FALKLAND 
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he would be returning to the U.S., first to 
consult with Secretary of State Haig and 
then to visit the U.N. in Manhattan. But 
Pym also had tough words for Costa 
Méndez: “Let him put his money where 
his mouth is. All the junta has to do is 
Officially apply for British transit permis- 
sion for troops to be withdrawn [from the 
islands).” 

Like many Britons, Pym was pleased 
at the long-expected news that the US., 
which had tried for weeks to mediate the 
Falklands dispute, had officially moved to 
support its staunchest ally. Said Pym: “To 
have the world’s most powerful state on 
our side must make Argentina see that ag- 
gression cannot pay. The British people 
are deeply grateful to the US, and 
especially to Mr. Haig for his remarkable 
efforts.” 

Despite the last-minute diplomatic ac- 
tivity, the air strikes confirmed explosively 
that time had finally run out in the Falk- 
Htalian-made Aermacchi attack planes on Port 
Stanley airstrip; troops digging in; manning 
antiaircraft gun; view of the Falklands from 
Argentine supply aircraft 
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In Bavaria, Audi engineeé 
perfected five-cylinder turbs 
and diesel efficiency. 


Ever since devouring fuel 
prices descended like the wolf 
upon the fold, the automotive kingdom 
has been searching for an economy- 
performance ecumenism. 
In Ingolstadt, Bavaria, Audi has built 
a car that reconciles the gospel of high 
economy with the doctrine of high 
performance. 
The 1983 Audi 5000 Turbo Diesel 


This automobile offers economy with- 
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Photographed in Burghausen, Bavaria. C 1982 Porsche Audi 


out boredom. And power without guilt. 

Its EPA is impressive for such a large 
luxury car: [28 mpg EPA estimated and 
36 highway estimated.* 

No less impressive is the smooth 
power thrust of its turbocharger. Just 
press the accelerator at highway speed 
and you get 25 percent more power 

Carefully engineered, this high- 
technology German luxury sedan is very 
reasonably priced. The new Audi 5000 
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Turbo Diesel. It is the turbo diesel of 
turbo diesels. 

For your nearest Porsche Audi dealer 
or details on the Audi Delivery In Europe 
Program, call toll-free (800) 447-4700. 
In Illinois, (800) 322-4400 

*(Use “estimated mpg” for compari- 
son. Mileage varies with speed, trip 
length, weather. Actual highway mile- 
age will probably be less.) 


PORSCHE + AUDI 


Audi: the art of engineering. 











lands. Hours before the British total block- 
ade of the disputed islands went into effect, 
the Argentines had announced a recipro- 
cal blockade. Any airplane or ship from ei- 
ther country caught within 200 miles of the 
Falklands was liable to be attacked. Ar- 
gentina’s intention to carry the fight to the 
British fleet meant that a major air or sea 
battle might start at any moment. 
British warships led by the aircraft 
carriers Hermes and Invincible had nosed 
into position around the Falklands. The 
big ships, guarded by antisubmarine frig- 
ates and nuclear-powered hunter subma- 
rines, were as close as 90 miles to shore, 
while destroyers interposed themselves 
between the islands and the mainland to 
set up a radar “picket” about 100 miles 


west of the Falklands. Fighting 40-to-50- 
m.p.h. winds that whipped the frigid seas 
into 40-ft. waves—momentarily leaving 


Vulcan bomber of the type that attacked Port Stanley's airfield 


the propellers of the lighter frigates spin- 
ning in mid-air—the British task force 
had begun an effort to choke off supplies 
to the occupiers, while Royal Marine 
commandos prepared for hit-and-run 
raids to demoralize the Argentine troops. 
There were unconfirmed reports that 
British commando units were already 


ashore in the archipelago, gathering intel- | 


ligence and possibly preparing for a full- 
scale British invasion. The Argentine oc- 
cupying force on the islands, according 
to Argentina’s military governor of 
the Falklands, General Mario Benjamin 
| Menéndez, was in a state of “total alert,” 
expecting an assault that could come, in 
Menéndez’s words, “at any minute.” The 
innocent bystanders of the Falklands dis- 
pute, the 1,800 English-speaking resi- 
dents of the islands, had mostly evacuated 
to the countryside or taken the opportuni- 
ty to leave the islands. 

Compounding the tension were con- 
cerns about what role, if any, the Soviets 
might play if serious fighting began. Sovi- 
et spy ships had dogged the British arma- 
da as it made its slow way down the South 
Atlantic to the Falklands. In private con- 








versations with Secretary of State Haig, 
Argentina’s Costa Méndez had warned 
that his country might turn to the Soviet 
Union for military assistance in the event 
of a British attack. Haig was unfazed by 
the threat, but the very mention of possi- 
ble Soviet involvement added yet another 
level of possible trouble that might arise 
from the situation. 

Despite the complexities caused by 
both U.S. and Soviet interests in the out- 
come, the Falklands showdown remained 
the oddity it has been from the beginning: 
a case of 19th century gunboat confronta- 
tion in the late 20th century. The last- 
minute oscillations between peace and 
war were a product of the very nature of 
the face-off. Britain’s firm conviction 
throughout has been that only by means 
of the steady escalation of both military 
and diplomatic pressure could Argentina 
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be forced to relinquish a prize that it had 
taken by an illegal armed invasion. As 
Prime Minister Thatcher, the Iron Lady 


| of British politics, told the House of Com- 


mons last week, “Gentle persuasion is not 
going to make the Argentine government 
give up what it has seized by force.” The 
broader principle was that anything less 
than determined resistance to the Argen- 
tine invasion would, to use the words of 
Haig, “condone the use of unlawful force 
to resolve disputes.” 





British Harrier firing rockets on a training mission | 





| 50 Argentine troops poured off the vessel, 


If there was any doubt that the British 
were prepared to use force decisively to 
retake the Falklands, it was dispelled on 
April 25. At dawn’s first light, more than 
100 members of M Company, 42nd Com- 
mando, of the Royal Marines were landed 
on remote and mountainous South Geor- 
gia Island, a British dependency some 800 
miles east of the Falklands. By 6 that eve- 
ning, Prime Minister Thatcher was able 
to enjoin Britons to “rejoice, rejoice,” as 
she and Defense Secretary John Nott an- 
nounced the recapture of their first objec- 
tive in the South Atlantic without a single 
British casualty. Fighting continued on 
South Georgia, however, until at least 10 
a.m. the following day. 

The assault on South Georgia offered 
the first concrete insight into the ways 
Britain might fight its difficult war in the 
Falklands. Even as Foreign Secretary | 








Pym conferred in Washington with Secre- 
tary of State Haig on April 22 about a pos- 
sible diplomatic solution to the crisis, as 
many as a dozen members of Britain’s 
elite Special Boat Squadron, an ultra- 
secret frogman-commando unit, had 
slipped quietly ashore on the island. Their 
mission was to scout Argentine troop em- 
placements and estimate the size of the 
opposing force. The scouts reported that 
the Argentine troops at the South Georgia 
harbor of Grytviken, the site of an aban- 
doned whaling station, numbered no 
more than 44. 

On Sunday, as two helicopters ferried 
reconnaissance units to the 100-mile-long 
island, the British had a stroke of luck. 
Some five miles from South Georgia, the 
chopper pilots spotted the Argentine sub- 
marine Santa Fe moving toward Grytvi- 
ken. The British fired at the sub, a diesel- 
powered craft built in 1944 by the US., 
with machine guns and rockets. They 
scored at least three hits on the vessel, 
which began leaking oil and giving off 
smoke. The stricken Santa Fe limped into 
Grytviken harbor to beach itself. As about 
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the British saw that they had intercepted 
reinforcements for the garrison. The Brit- 


| ish commander of the South Georgia task | 


force decided to advance the timing of his 
attack. As Royal Marines Spokesman 
Lieut. Colonel Tim Donkin in London 
later summed up the decision: “He judged 
it right to move, and then to move very 
swiftly.” 

British naval guns pounded the area 
around Grytviken to clear a landing 
zone for helicopters, taking care, mean- 
while, to avoid hitting Argentine troop 
concentrations in order to minimize ca- 
sualties. When the Royal Marines, 
backed by a few army troops, finally 
came ashore, the initial firefight was re- 
portedly brisk and brief. Within two 
hours after the landing, a white flag was 
hoisted by the Argentine commander at 
Grytviken, and a short while later the 
blue and white Argentine flag was 
hauled down. After securing Grytviken, 
the British were able to make radio con- 





tact with a second garrison of 16 Argen- 
tine soldiers at another harbor, Lieth, 
some 20 miles away. Those troops re- 
fused to surrender, making a further 
mopping-up necessary. In the end the 
British captured 156 Argentine soldiers 
and sailors and 38 Argentine civilians in 
the operation. Only one man was 
wounded, a Santa Fe crewman whose 
leg was later amputated by a British 
navy surgeon. (Another Argentine was 
later reported to have died “in a serious 
incident.” The British gave no further 
details but announced an investigation.) 








see ft 
Thatcher during interview; Royal Marines Spokesman Donkin 
explaining South Georgia triumph; Foreign Secretary Pym 





The British promised to return their Ar- | 


gentine prisoners to the mainland. In a 
gesture of civility uncommon in modern 
warfare, the commanders of the Santa 
Fe and the Argentine garrison were en- 
tertained at dinner aboard a task-force 
vessel following the victory. The Ar- 
gentines, according to Royal Marines 
Spokesman Donkin, expressed “their 
gratitude for the humanity” of their 
captors. 

Argentina’s response to the South 
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Georgia defeat was to deny that it had 
taken place. The junta in Buenos Aires 
maintained that scatterings of Argentine 
troops were carrying on the battle from 
specially prepared hideouts in the rugged 
recesses of the island. That version of 
events was speedily discounted by the 
British. Then Argentine military sources 
argued that the loss of South Georgia had 


been expected by the junta. There was, | 


however, no disguising the fact that the 
Argentine military was surprised and 
shaken by the attack. 

The members of the British task force, 
on the other hand, were elated, perhaps 
overly so. In a slightly misguided effort 
to increase the psychological pressure on 
the Argentines, task-force Commander 
Woodward indulged in some very un- 
British braggadocio following the assault. 
“South Georgia was the appetizer,” the 
rear admiral told British journalists 
aboard his flagship Hermes. “Now the 
heavy punch is coming behind. This is the 





run-up to the big match, which, in my 
view, should be a walkover.” Advised 
Woodward to the remaining Argentine 
troops in the Falklands: “If you want to 
get out, I suggest you do so now. Once we 
arrive, the only way home will be courtesy 
of the Royal Navy.” 

Woodward's ebullient talk prompted 
winces back in London, and he was 
quickly chided by his Admiralty superi- 
ors. Grumbled an aide to Prime Minister 
Thatcher: “Boast if you must when you've 
won. But for God's sake, to tell people in 
advance that you've got it is not even 
common prudence.” 


nother person whose spirits were 
boosted by the South Georgia 
victory was the Prime Minister. 
The day after the raid, Thatcher 
was greeted in the House of Commons 
with a roar of approval. She told the as- 
sembled M.P.s that the armed action “in 
no way alters the government’s determi- 
nation to do everything possible to 


achieve a negotiated solution to the pres- 











ent crisis.” She also expressed hopes that 
Argentina would continue negotiations 
with Secretary of State Haig. 

That evening, however, in a 50-minute 
television interview with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, Thatcher gave 
the impression of almost relishing the 
prospect of the further use of force. Com- 
paring the British handling of the Falk- 
lands crisis with her government’s han- 
dling last February of a hijacked airplane 
that landed at Stansted Airport near Lon- 
don (the British refused to let the aircraft 
take off again), Thatcher argued, “That’s 
the way to stop hijacking. Similarly, to see 
that an invader does not succeed is to stop 
further invasions and to really stand up for 
international law against international 
anarchy.” Most Britons seem to agree: a 
survey by Market & Opinion Research In- | 
ternational, a leading British pollster, 
showed that public approval for govern- 
ment handling of the crisis had climbed to 
76%, up from 60% in a week. 
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But if Thatcher expected the parlia- 
mentary euphoria of Monday to continue, 
she was mistaken. The next day in the 
Commons, the first major crack appeared 
in the spirit of unity that has dominated 
the House since the British fleet first set 
sail on April 5. Opposition Labor Party | 
Leader Michael Foot backed away from 
the idea of further military action and de- 
manded that Thatcher refer the issue to 
the U.N. Said Foot: “If she will not re- 
spond to what I am asking, [Thatcher] 
will do great injury to our country all over 
the world.” 

Thatcher refused. She pointed out 
that Argentina has not complied with the 
Security Council’s Resolution 502, passed 
on April 3, calling for removal of Argen- 
tine troops from the Falklands. Said a 
Thatcher aide: “Argentina is not only in 
defiance of Resolution 502, but has violat- 
ed it further by reinforcing its troops on 
the Falklands.” As she said on television, 
delaying the use of force is an aid to the 
Argentines, since as weather worsens in 
the South Atlantic “it will get more and | 
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more difficult for us to use a military op- 
tion.” Said Thatcher: “I have to keep in 
mind the interests of our boys who are on 
those warships, and our marines, to see 
that they can succeed in doing whatever it 
is we decided they have to do at the best 
possible time and with minimum risk to 
them.” After the U.S. publicly backed 
Britain, Thatcher felt that sending For- 
eign Secretary Pym to the U.N. was a use- 
ful way to restore bipartisan harmony in 
Westminster. 


Thatcher was confident that many | 


Labor backbenchers did not share the 
misgivings of Foot and other members of 
his party’s shadow cabinet. But there are 
members of her own party with less en- 
thusiasm than the Prime Minister’s for 
the protracted use of force in the Falk- 


lands. Thatcher has assembled both atti- | 


tudes in a five-person inner War Cabinet 
that is collectively making day-by-day de- 


cisions during the Falklands crisis. Rep- | 
resenting caution are Foreign Secretary 
Pym and Home Secretary William 


Whitelaw. Harder-line members are 


2 began with last week’s imposition of the 
sea and air blockade of the Falklands and 
the strikes on the island airfields. Stage 3 
could include bombing runs against air- 
bases on the Argentine mainland and a 
major ground assault against the Argen- 
tine forces on the Falklands. 

Along with the briskly enforced 
blockade, the British are considering such 
actions as sabotage and the blowing up of 
Argentine supply dumps in the Falklands 
by special commando units infiltrated 
onto the islands, as they were onto South 
Georgia. Last week, the government first 
issued a rare denial, then a more routine 
“no comment,” at reports that small 
groups of British troops are already on the 
Falklands. 


he problems with the blockade 
strategy are the same ones the 
British have faced since assem- 
bling the task force. The major 
difficulty is achieving air superiority, ei- 
ther tactical or absolute, over the Argen- 
tines in the Falklands. The Hermes and 


bases on the Argentine mainland. The 
British may be able to offset some of the 
Argentine air advantage through skillful 
use of naval forces. Destroyers from the 
British task force, equipped with Sea Dart 
surface-to-air missiles (effective range: 
about 20 miles), will be on hand to support 
the Harriers against enemy aircraft, mis- 
siles and surface vessels while British frig- 
ates with antisubmarine helicopters pro- 
tect the two aircraft carriers and the 
destroyers against submarine attack. 
Another possibility is that the British 
could find a way to smuggle their Harri- 
ers, which do not need airstrips, onto re- 
mote areas of the Falklands, decreasing 
the vulnerability of British aircraft carri- 
ers and bringing the fighters closer to 
their targets. Says a senior British naval 
officer: “If we could get Harriers covertly 
ashore, it would give us an enormous ad- 
vantage, perhaps the winning card.” 
Without such a surprise stratagem, the 
current phase of the British plan could in- 
volve heavy casualties. Echoing that fact, 
a chastened Task Force Admiral Wood- 
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Argentine President Leopoldo Galtieri; Buenos Aires support- 
ers of Falklands takeover; Foreign Minister Costa Méndez 


Thatcher, Defense Secretary Nott and 
Conservative Party Chairman Cecil Par- 
kinson. Parkinson's presence in the inner 
council struck many observers as unusual, 
but, by virtue of his party job, he keeps 
close tabs on the opinions of individual 
Tory M.P.s, and therefore is in a position 
to advise Thatcher on what positions her 
followers will support, and how strongly 
they will support them. 

War Cabinet discussions are shrouded 
in secrecy, but TIME has learned that the 
British inner circle has set a strict dead- 
line of mid-June, the onset of winter, for 
resolution of the Falklands crisis, whether 
by diplomatic or by military means. Ex- 
plains a Thatcher aide: “We just can’t 
keep our fleet bobbing around in such 
harsh weather conditions forever.” 

The group also agreed on overall mili- 
tary strategy. As they have been doing all 
along, the British intend to step up pres- 
sure on the Argentines by stages. As a se- 
nior British diplomat described them for 
TIME’s Frank Melville: Stage 1 ended 





with the retaking of South Georgia. Stage 
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Invincible are equipped with only 20 Sea 
Harrier vertical short-takeoff and landing 
jet aircraft. The Harriers are highly ma- 
neuverable but also are relatively slow 
(top speed 736 m.p.h.) and have a maxi- 
mum range of only 460 miles—or about 
100 miles for a 14-hr. blockade patrol. 
The Royal Navy’s version of the Harrier 
is not well suited to supporting ground 
troops; for that, the British need a longer- 
range, Royal Air Force version of the air- 
craft, the Harrier GR.Mk3. A British con- 
tainer ship, the Atlantic Conveyor, is now 


bringing 18 of the Harrier GR.Mk3s to | 


the Falklands, but they are not expected 
to arrive for another week 

Even with the R.A.F. Harriers, the 
British are definitely outgunned in the air. 
The Argentines have 82 American-made 
A-4P and A-4Q Skyhawk attack aircraft, 
21 French-built Mirage III fighter-bomb- 
ers and 26 Dagger aircraft, an Israeli- 
modified version of another Mirage mod- 
el. The Argentine Mirage IIIs have a 
combat range of about 745 miles, enabling 


them to operate over the Falklands from | 





ward reversed his earlier confident talk 
and warned that “unless people say ‘let’s 
stop,’ it will be a long and bloody cam- 
paign.” Those remarks were appreciated 
in London no more than his earlier ones, 
prompting one Thatcher aide to grumble: 
“IT wish our admiral would shut up.” 

If Admiral Woodward’s prophecy 
comes true, the British would move to the 
still largely undefined Stage 3. The chief 
option being considered: a further long- 
range strike by British strategic bombers, 
this time against Argentina’s mainland 
airbases. It would be carried out by Brit- 
ain’s venerable fleet of Vulcans, the planes 
that took part in the airfield attacks last 
Saturday. Once part of the country’s nu- 
clear deterrent force, the Vulcans, most of 
which are some 20 years old or more, have 
been refitted to carry as many as 21 con- 
ventional 1,000-lb. bombs each. Practice 
flights of the Vulcans for their new role 
took place in Scotland, and the first of the 
aircraft, along with their Victor aerial re- 
fueling tankers, were ferried to Ascension 
Island not long after the British navy be- 
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gan assembling its Falklands task force. 
Other Stage 3 possibilities include a full- 
scale invasion of the Falklands aimed at 
encircling the main Argentine forces at 
Port Stanley, But for that, the current Brit- 
ish forces of some 4,000 marines and para- 
troopers (1,500 with the task force, 2,500 
aboard the converted ocean liner Canber- 
ra) is inadequate. Recognizing the man- 
power problem, the British last week sent 
1,200 more troops toward the Falklands 
aboard the Norland ferry. Additional 
British units are receiving emergency 
training for Falklands duty in the moun- 
tainous reaches of northern Scotland. 

While the military confrontation was 
paramount, much of last week’s action 
was diplomatic. The day of the South 
Georgia assault, Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister Costa Méndez had been scheduled to 
meet with Haig to discuss U.S. proposals 
for a peaceful solution to the crisis. They 
included 1) an Argentine withdrawal 
from the islands and pullback of the Brit- 
ish fleet; 2) an end to economic sanctions 
against Argentina imposed by Britain's 
supporters; 3) establishment of an interim 
US.-British-Argentine authority for the 
Falklands while the two disputing coun- 
tries negotiate ultimate sovereignty over 
the territory. The U.S. already knew the 
principal British objection to the propos- 
als: they did not address the issue of self- 
determination for the 1,800 Falkland Is- 
lands residents, who have long insisted on 
retaining their ties with Britain. 

As a result of the British assault on 
South Georgia, Costa Méndez postponed, 
then canceled his meeting with Haig. The 
Argentine diplomat declared that the 
U.S. mediation effort was “suspended” 
and that his country was “technically at 
war” with Britain. Costa Méndez took his 
case to a Washington meeting of foreign 
ministers of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. There Argentina intended to 
invoke the 1947 Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, to which the 
US. is a party. That pact, also known as 
the Treaty of Rio, stipulates that an 
armed attack against any one of the sig- 
natories will be considered an attack 
against them all and provides for various 
sanctions against the aggressor. 


ost Latin countries are sympa- 
thetic to Argentina’s claim, but 
not to its use of force. In the 


end, the O.A\S., by a 17-to-0 
vote with the U.S. and three other coun- 
tries abstaining, passed a resolution sup- 
porting Argentine sovereignty in the 
Falklands. But the resolution also de- 
manded adherence to U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 502. The junta had 
miscalculated. 
Meanwhile, European Community* 


foreign ministers reaffirmed their backing 
of economic sanctions against Argentina 
during a meeting in Luxembourg attend- 
ed by Foreign Secretary Pym. Clearly, the 
British were succeeding in consolidating 
their support. At the meeting Pym also 
defended the US. for failing by that time 
to join in the sanctions, showing sympa- 
thy for Haig’s continuing efforts to act as 
mediator. Privately, however, many Brit- 
ons were growing resentful of the Ameri- 
can public posture of evenhandedness in 
the conflict. 

Pressure was growing in the U.S. Con- 
gress for the Reagan Administration to 
side more openly with Britain. The Senate 
voted 79 to 1 in favor of a pro-British reso- 
lution that called on the U.S. Government 
to “use all appropriate means to assist the 
British government.” Haig, meanwhile, 
cabled his settlement proposals directly to 
the U.S. Ambassador to Argentina for 
transmission to that country’s junta. Two 
days later the answer came back via Ar- 
gentine Ambassador to Washington Esta- 
ban Takacs: No. With that, the US. 
moved to back the British. 


he sanctions announced by Haig 
E are more important diplomatical- 
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allowed to stand, there would be many 
territories the world over where people 
would fear the invader.” Indeed, the 
globe is littered with hundreds of con- 
flicting territorial claims. Many of 
these controversies, such as the Austri- 
an claim to the Italian-held South Ty- 
rol, lie happily dormant. Others are 











come in the Falklands will thus be 
closely watched by those tempted to 
settle such questions by force. 

A sampler of territorial disputes: 

Gibraltar. Seized from Spain in 
1704, this 2%-sq.-mi. British dependen- 
cy is ‘still claimed by Spain. Talks over 
the Rock’s future, due to begin last 
month, were postponed until June 25. 
because of the Falklands crisis. 
Western Sahara. Following 












































ly than they are in economic 

terms. While Haig has been fos- 
tering improved relations with Argentina, 
American assistance to that country has 
not recovered from the chilly period when 
the Carter Administration was outspo- 
kenly critical of an earlier Argentine jun- 
ta’s human rights record. 

Any US. military assistance of conse- 
quence would have needed congressional 
approval. The loan guarantees from the 
federal Commodity Credit Corporation 
are used mainly for financing the sale of 
American agricultural products abroad; 
but Argentina is a major agricultural ex- 
porter, especially to the Soviet Union, and 
was expected to receive only $2 million in 
loan guarantees this year. The most im- 
portant sanction was on credits from the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
which will affect $500 million in Argen- 
tine purchases of hydroelectric equip- 
ment. Despite the sanctions, the US. 
would remain among Argentina’s largest 
foreign trading partners. Argentina last 
year bought $2.2 billion worth of goods 
from the U.S., and sold $1.12 billion in re- 
turn. Britain’s European allies have gone 
one big step further than Washington by 
also severing their trade links with Argen- 
lina. 

In Buenos Aires, the three-member 
junta headed by President Leopoldo For- 
tunato Galtieri, 55, went into emergency 
session at the Argentine army’s imposing 
gray stone headquarters after Haig’s an- 
nouncement. Argentine Interior Minister 
Alfredo St. Jean described the U.S. atti- 
tude as “unjust and unreasonable.” A few 
hours later, the military announced the 
imposition of formal press censorship in 
the country. 

If there were any waverings within 


tion of 150,000 is claimed by Guatema- 
la in a 150-year-old dispute with Brit- 


Navassa. Both the U.S. and Haiti 
claim this two-mile-long, uninhabited, 
guano-covered Caribbean rock. The 
quarrel goes back to an 1856 congres- 
sional act allowing US. citizens to 
claim certain islands in order to mine 
sea bird droppings, which are used as 
fertilizer. Negotiaticana;onvetia aie! 
pute broke off in 1979 when the Hai- — 
tians refused a U.S. request for fishing - 
rights. Oniy tha seagiaennmeneares 





*Members: Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands and West Germany. Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and Norway have also imposed sanctions. 
Japan has promised not to take advantage of the 
economic opportunities created by these measures. ey 
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the military leadership after the U.S. deci- 
sion, they failed to show. But making 
sense of the labyrinthine workings of the 
Argentine junta is nearly impossible at 
the best of times. Although President Gal- 
tieri is the group’s undisputed chief, the 
junta operates on a consensus basis that 
gives the other two commanders, Navy 
Admiral Jorge Isaac Anaya, 55, and Air 
Force Brigadier General Arturo Lami 
Dozo, 53, considerable power. In addi- 
tion, junta members must take into ac- 
count the feelings of other senior military 
officers, especially the five corps com- 
manders of the 130,000-man Argentine 
army. 

Failure to keep those powerful figures 
satisfied could result in a palace coup— 
which is exactly how Galtieri took power 
last December. Complains a Reagan Ad- 
ministration official who has dealt with 
the Argentines: “There are 30 to 40 
people who can exercise a veto.” In- 
deed, two weeks ago, Haig thought 
that he had reached an agreement 
with the Argentines during a shuttle 
mission to Buenos Aires. As he left 
the country, however, he was handed 
a note at the airport rescinding the 
deal. 


mong the junta members, 

Admiral Anaya is consid- 

ered to be the most hawkish 

on the Falklands question. 
By some reports, it was Anaya who 
precipitated the April 2 invasion, 
without fully consulting President 
Galtieri. Anaya reportedly moved 
Argentina's only aircraft carrier, the 
Veinticinco de Mayo, out to sea two 
weeks ago without telling Galtieri. 
After some argument, the carrier was 
returned to the relative safety of the 
coastal shelf, where the water is too 
shallow for British submarines to op- 
erate safely. 

Air Force Chief Lami Dozo is 
considered to be far more pacifistic 
on the Falklands issue. Within his branch 
of the armed forces there are doubts 
among some officers about the entire ad- 
venture. But the air force, the most junior 
and traditionally the weakest of the Ar- 
gentine armed forces in terms of political 
power, now bears a major responsibility 
for defending the islands. Says one ob- 
server of Argentine military affairs: 
“Lami Dozo was very dovish until he real- 
ized that the air force is at the cutting edge 
of what the British might do.” 

From the beginning, the junta has un- 
derestimated the adverse international re- 
action to its invasion. One reason is that 
military dictatorships are apt to be heed- 
less of public opinion. Another factor may 
be the Argentine national character: a 
complex blend of nationalism, volatility, 
self-absorption and machismo. 

For decades, as their country has suf- 
fered through regular cycles of political 
upheaval and economic decline, Argen- 


tines have prided themselves on being in- 
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herently superior to their neighbors. 
Largely of Italian and Spanish descent, 
the Argentines sometimes refer to them- 
selves as “European” to distinguish them- 
selves from other South Americans. The 
Argentines are notoriously thin-skinned 
about real or imagined slights to national 
honor, particularly where territory is 
involved. 

Years of veering between authoritar- 
ianism and anarchy have produced a po- 
litical culture of cynicism in Argentina. 
What is right is all too often what can be 
got away with. In that context, many if 
not most Argentines regard fulfillment of 


their historical claim to the Falklands as | 


more important than the means used to 
attain it. Even though the population has 
become increasingly restive after six years 
of military rule, the junta enjoys solid pub- 
lic support for its stand on the Falklands. 
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Haig confers with Reagan on the Falklands 








subjects in the country to leave, and Brit- 
ish officials in Buenos Aires are asking 
them to register at the Swiss embassy, 
which is handling London’s interests. 
“We're just counting our flock,” says one 
diplomat. So are the Argentines: plain- 
clothes policemen are reported to be con- 
ducting a census of Britons in Buenos 
Aires. Anglo-Argentines are feeling sud- 
denly vulnerable in a country where 
weeks ago it was a mark of status to be 
British. Says one nervous Anglo-Argen- 
tine: “Everybody's scared. We've never 
been faced before with this situation of 
having to separate our two very strong 
loyalties. Today we’re keeping a low pro- 
file and hoping to sit it out.” 
The same uneasy stirrings, reports 
TIME Correspondent William McWhirter, 
are beginning to affect the faraway town 
of Ushuaia (pop. 10,000), located 1,450 
miles from Buenos Aires at Argenti- 
na’s extreme southern tip. The bucol- 
ic community, which is the site of a 
major naval! base and is now consid- 
ered to be part of a national security 
zone, is normally a haven of toler- 
ance where the police chief speaks 
English and local duty-free,stores are 
filled with Burberry raincoats, Dun- 
hill men’s accessories, Mary Quant 
cosmetics, Pringle woolens, Johnnie 
Walker Scotch and other British 
goods. Writes McWhirter: “The 
mood of the town has begun to 
change along with the moving tides 
of war. Ushuaia’s younger men have 
left their jobs to serve in the town’s 
police reserves. Three British jour- 
nalists have been arrested on charges | 
of espionage after they were discov- 
ered taking notes and using binocu- | 
lars near an airport. No local lawyer | 
will take on their case. Two weeks 
ago, a 30-minute blackout drill was | 
almost festive. This week the drill 
lasted an hour, and failure to comply 








Un willing to condone the use of unlawful force. 


That attitude is shared even by mem- 
bers of the country’s community of more 
than 100,000 Argentine citizens of British 
extraction, descendants of the genera- 
tions of British traders and technicians 
who helped build modern Argentina. 
Those Anglo-Argentines have long 
formed a special, privileged class in the 
country, with their own schools, hospitals, 
charities, churches and genteelly British 
ways of life. They congregate at institu- 
tions like the Hurlingham Club, a vast so- 
cial and recreational complex in the 
heavily British Buenos Aires suburb of 
Hurlingham. The club has five polo fields, 
two swimming pools, a golf course, cricket 
pitch and gabled clubhouse. Says an An- 
glo-Argentine businessman: “The tragedy 
of it all is that 99% of the Anglo-Argen- 
tine community are in favor of the Argen- 
tine stand. We can't understand why Mrs. 
Thatcher reacted so violently.” 

Even so, the Thatcher government 
has advised the roughly 17,000 British 


carried a jail sentence.” 
The niceties of conduct in Us- | 
huaia and elsewhere in Argentina may 
dwindle further when, and if, British and 
Argentines square off ashore in the Falk- 
lands. Conditions guarantee an ugly, un- 
pleasant engagement. The Falklands, 
cold, damp, desolate clumps of rock set in 
a storm-tossed ocean, are a dismal place 
for military operations. By last weekend 
the Argentine forces, composed in part of 
raw recruits conscripted only months be- 
fore, were dug in on the mossy, treeless, 
windy wasteland. They were waiting for 
British troops, who, though surely more 
experienced and better trained, had al- 
ready endured what must have seemed 
like an eternity of confinement and sea- 
sickness on the violent South Atlantic. It 
appeared, as it has been from the first, a 
confrontation to be avoided. But with 
warplanes screaming over the Falklands, 
any such hope had dwindled almost to 
nothing —By George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Gavin 
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“Be Bold, Bloody, Quick” 


General Sir John Hackett, commander of NATO’s North- 
ern Army Group until his retirement in 1968, is perhaps better 
known as the man who started World War I1l—and ended it, 
360 pages later, in his chilling 1979 bestseller, The Third 
World War: August 1985. TIME asked Hackett for a general's 
assessment of the Falklands crisis. His analysis: 


A growing and now great majority in Britain welcomed the 
dispatch of the Royal Navy task force to the South At- 
lantic. But some in the U.K. are beginning to express anxiety 
about its use. Sending the force was all right, the argument 
goes, but using it is quite another matter. Would that be wise, 
would it be right? The question can be simply and robustly 
settled, “Covenants without swords,” wrote Thomas Hobbes 
in the 17th century, “are but words,” There is no point in 
sending guns unless you are prepared to use them. 

When I landed on a visit to North America on April 3, 
the day Parliament met on a Saturday for the first time since 
the Suez crisis in 1956, I was asked on all sides: What would 
happen next? I replied that the obvious first thing would be a 
blockade. What then? Repossession of South Georgia, I sug- 
gested, to give a land foothold and at the same time show 
that Britain meant business. And then? If the Argentine gov- 
ernment could not see the possibility of a new entry into the 
negotiating field, there was likely to be a battle. The task 
force had been sent out to fight a battle, if it must, with forces 
formidably equipped, stoutly manned and resolutely com- 
manded to do just that. 

Among many problems facing the task force, two stood 
out. Winter was approaching. The increasing violence of 
some of the worst weather in the world made it imperative to 
act soon. Keeping a fleet of that size at sea about 8,000 miles 
from home would raise problems even in the conditions of a 
tropical paradise. In autumn in the Roaring Forties [the 
South Atlantic from 40° to 50° latitude, a region near the 
Falklands known for rough seas] what has to be done must 
be done quickly. Argentina’s advantage lay in spinning the 
negotiations out, Britain’s in speedy resolution. Be bold, be 
bloody, be resolute if you really must—but be quick. 

The other difficulty that towered above the rest was pro- 
vision of air cover for a seaborne assault. Excellent though 
Britain’s Sea King helicopters and the Harriers might be, 
Argentina’s Skyhawks, along with the Israeli Daggers and 
French-made Mirage fighters, would have the advantage. 
The runway at Port Stanley had been improved by the in- 
vaders but could hardly be considered fully operational, 
even for the Skyhawks carrying lightened loads. The airbase 
could, moreover, be readily neutralized from the sea. But 
Argentine planes could still operate from the continental 
mainland. The air force could not be completely contained 
and reduced by aerial combat, or even by surface-to-air mis- 
sile attack, notwithstanding British electronic superiority. 
The air force would have to be taken out at base, and that 
would mean the bombing of targets on undisputed Argen- 
tine territory, on the mainland, almost certainly with civil- 
ian casualties. 

To do damage on territory you claim as yours, where the 
only civilians are your own nationals, is one thing. To attack 
the territory of another, and perhaps kill Ais civilians, is 
something different. The means were there. The R.A.F. Vul- 
cans were in service and their bomb loads ready. There was 
little doubt that they could greatly reduce, even entirely neu- 
tralize, the Argentine air force. Would the resulting uproar in 
the Organization of American States and perhaps in the 
United Nations, and the probable worldwide shift in sympa- 
thy toward the Argentines be worth it? Would it not be pref- 
erable to accept the certainty of higher casualties and the 
possibility of stalemate—or even failure—in the assault? 


As the negotiating sands ran out and weather in the 
South Atlantic worsened, both governments, for different 
reasons, Saw a pressing need for success. Mrs. Thatcher, her 
position at home strengthened by an improving economic 
outlook, had gone all out for restored possession of the Falk- 
lands as a precondition to any further discussion of sover- 
eignty. General Galtieri, with inflation rising at 147%, the 
peso at 11,300 to the dollar (official rate) and serious internal 
discontent, had so far whipped up national sentiment as to 
have pasted himself into a corner. There were others at 
hand, quite prepared to oust him if his venture failed. Among 
the admirals were men of much more fascist temper than he. 
The air force generals, long in second place to the admirals, 
were gaining in clout. Galtieri had to succeed. How could he 
withdraw—and survive? 

I have met Galtieri. Before me as I write is a handsome 
block of marble with the Argentine army’s badge on it in 
metal and a little brass plate recording that it was given 
to General Sir John Hackett by Lieut. General Leopoldo 
Galtieri. 

Tt was in 1980 that CERIEN, the Spanish acronym for the 
Center for Studies of International Relations and National 
Strategy in Buenos Aires, asked me to give lectures and hold 
some conferences. Galtieri, then commander in chief of the 
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General Sir John Hackett in the library of his London 


army, invited me to address the chiefs of staff and senior of- 
ficers of all three services. He explained that the Argentine 
armed forces had been successfully engaged for several years 
in the suppression of terrorism. (It was hardly possible for 
me to tell him that the means they had used were almost 
universally condemned.) The Argentine military must now, 
Galtieri said, be turned back to its proper role. I took this 
task in hand, explaining to my hearers that although Argen- 
tina was many thousands of miles from where so much of 
the international action lay, we all lived on the same planet 
and had to see it whole. The Beagle Channel at the southern 
tip of Argentina, for example, was to them of compelling in- 
terest. Yet the Strait of Hormuz and the waterways through 
the Indonesian archipelago, industrial Japan’s lifeline, were 
perhaps more important. I did not, I said, soon expect to see 
an Argentine squadron in the Indian Ocean, though it 
would be welcome. The faces of the admirals were wreathed 
in smiles. 

The general impressed me as a forthright and deter- 
mined man as well as a devoted, and probably pretty able, 
professional soldier. He could cut an impressive figure as a 
leader and would not, I thought, be easily turned from his 
purpose. He asked me, as he put it, to open for him and his 
colleagues a window on the world. I tried to do so. Could it be 
that when I threw the window open they looked out—and 
saw the Falklands? 
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IFYOU’RE LOOKINGFOR 
WAYS TO INCREASE OFFICE 
PRODUCTIVITY, 
HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
THE LASER BEAM? 


These concentrated beams of light perform incredibly precise micro-surgery, serve 
as signal lamps for space communications and track tiny shifts in the earth’s crust. 

But it was Xerox scientists who saw the laser asa ray of hope for increasing produc- 
tivity and introduced it into the office. First they developed a laser scanner for Telecopier 
transceivers which brought new speed and clarity to facsimile transmission. 

Xerox lasers are also used in another Xerox innovation: electronic printing. And we 
offer you the widest line of electronic printers available. 

Xerox electronic printers are the most advanced information output systems in the 
business. They take digital information from computers and word processors and print out 
crisp, Clear images at speeds of up to 120 pages a minute. They also \ 
let you choose from hundreds of different typefaces in a wide vari- 
ety of sizes. 

So you can make mundane facts and figures more memo- 
rable as well as more readable. And you can print texts, training and service 
manuals with new efficiencies. Which can help get information into people’s hands and minds 
more effectively. 

What’ more, the Xerox 9700 Electronic Printing System, above, can actually create, 
store and print forms as they’re needed with all the appropriate information filled in—like tax 

a forms or insurance policies. You might say it’s the world’s smallest forms warehouse. 
aa = — With ita corporation, or government agency, can eliminate their 
| 7“ need to pre-print and store hundreds of thousands of forms. And 
no one gets stuck with obsolete forms. 
The Xerox 5700 Electronic Printing System, at the left, 
Le works in the office with work stations and prints up to 40 times 
faster than ordinary word processing printers. It also handles electronic mail, remote computer 
printing and direct copying. (After all it isa Xerox machine.) 

And new Xerox electronic printers and accessory equipment are currently being 
introduced, along with expanded software and communications capabilities. All of which 
will bring the benefits of Deters orinting to more and more businesses of all sizes. 

So if you'd like to harness the speed of light to increase productivity in your office, 


consider Xerox. 
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Posturing on the Morning After 





Israel talks tough; Mubarak vows to uphold the peace 


“Ww e said we would evacuate the Si- 
nai when certain conditions were 
met, and we did. Here [on the West Bank] 
we said we would not withdraw, and in- 


| deed we won't.” 


Israel’s stubborn Defense Minister, 
Ariel Sharon, issued that pledge last week 


| as he spoke at the opening of a new Israeli 


military outpost in the West Bank Valley 
of Elah where, according to biblical tradi- 
tion, Goliath was slain by David. Having 
returned the final third of the Sinai Penin- 
sula to Egyptian control, the government 
of Prime Minister Menachem Begin was 
showing that it had no intention of ever 
agreeing to a similar withdrawal from the 
other Arab territories occupied since 
1967. “Israel has now reached the red line 
of its concessions,” declared Sharon. Be- 
gin, whose government announced last 
week that six more settlements will be 
built on the West Bank, and another one 
on the occupied Golan Heights, described 
the West Bank as “an empty land.” 

It is in fact the home of 800,000 Pales- 
tinians, and last week a goodly number of 
them were once more demonstrating 
against continued Israeli domination. 


with the very weapon that David had used 
in his fight against Goliath, the slingshot. 
At least three Palestinians were killed, 
and more than 50 were injured in clashes 
with Israeli troops and police. Half the in- 
juries took place in Nablus, one of four 
West Bank towns whose elected mayors 





| Some threw stones. Others were armed | 


have been forced from office by Israeli au- | 


thorities in the past two months. Five sec- 
ondary schools on the West Bank have 
been closed indefinitely. 


By contrast, only a few bureaucratic | 


mix-ups marred the transfer of power in 
the Sinai. At the newly established border 
post at Taba, five miles south of the Israeli 


| town of Eilat, an Egyptian officer politely 


| 
| 
I 





but firmly explained to the Israeli drivers 
of 15 vehicles that they could not yet be 
allowed to go any further. A rubber stamp 
needed for validating travel documents 
had not arrived from Cairo, he explained. 
At the scruffy northern Sinai town of Ra- 
fah, which is now divided by the Israeli- 
Egyptian border fence, matters were also 
confused. The system that will permit 
Arab residents to move freely throughout 
the city was not yet in effect, so the border 
was temporarily closed. 








Mubarak addressing the Egyptian Parliament 





The rubber stamp had not arrived. 


Perhaps the saddest scene in the Sinai 
was the ruins of Yamit, the Mediterra- 


nean coastal settlement (pop. 2,400 at its | 


1977 peak) that the Israelis destroyed 
with bulldozers before leaving. Previously 
the government had hinted that this was 
necessary to prevent the Israeli settlers 
from returning to it or the Egyptians from 
inheriting a city dangerously close to the 
Israeli border. Last week, however, some 
Israelis complained that the matter had 
been settled by Begin and Sharon without 
consulting the Cabinet or any ministerial 
committee. Said a puzzled Israeli general: 
“We should have left Yamit intact and 
handed it over to the Palestinian refugees 
living in the area.” 


ith the withdrawal complete, Begin 

seemed more optimistic than he 
had been for weeks. He told his nation 
that there was “reason to hope that Egypt 
has left the vicious circle of war against Is- 
rael for a very long time.” He is convinced 
that Egypt is prepared to pursue the Pal- 
estinian autonomy negotiations as out- 
lined in the Camp David accords. Israel 


favors this course not only because it in- | 
| volves the U.S. as a full partner but be- 





Some Israelis wondered if it was really necessary to destroy the Sinai settlement of Yamit, 
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shown before withdrawal, left, and after 


cause the Camp David agreement says 


| nothing explicit about Israeli settlements 


in the West Bank and Gaza—an omission 
that is a tribute of sorts to Begin’s tough 
bargaining at Camp David. In a letter to 
Begin two weeks ago, President Reagan 
reaffirmed Washington’s commitment to 
achieving “full autonomy” for the Pales- 
tinians within a “Self-Governing Author- 


ity” in the West Bank and Gaza. But even | 


before Secretary of State Alexander Haig 


| became embroiled in the Falkland Is- 


lands dispute, the Administration had of- 
fered little evidence of a coherent policy 
toward this most pressing issue in the 
Middle East. 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
did his best to assure Begin that Egypt will 
live by the terms of the peace treaty. 
“Peace is the path of the future, and it is 
our commitment to adhere to the Camp 
David agreement,” he said in an hour- 
long speech to the People’s Assembly on 
the day after the return of the Sinai. At 
the same time, Mubarak has left little 
doubt that he will gradually seek to repair 
the ties with the Arab world that were 
broken when his predecessor, Anwar Sa- 
dat, signed the treaty with Israel. Mu- 


barak will probably not waste much time | 


on Libya or on Syria, which vowed last 
week to “foil all attempts to welcome 
Egypt back into the Arab world.” But the 
improvement of relations with the moder- 
ate Arab states has already begun. Last 
week the Mubarak government an- 
nounced that citizens of twelve Arab 
countries will no longer need visas to en- 
ter Egypt. Saudi Arabia has lifted its ban 
against the import of Egyptian publica- 
tions. The gulf states have expressed their 
gratitude to Egypt for the arms it has been 
steadily supplying to help Iraq in its war 
against Iran. 

Two Arab Kings, Hussein of Jordan 
and Hassan II of Morocco, congratulated 
Mubarak on the return of the Sinai. They 
said they would welcome a renewal of the 
close ties that they formerly enjoyed with 
Egypt if Mubarak would endorse their po- 
sition on the Palestinians, which would 
include a restoration of Arab sovereignty 
to the remaining occupied territories. 
But this Mubarak cannot do, since he is 
committed to the Camp David agreement 
and, through it, to a less explicit concept 
of Palestinian autonomy. Thus, while it is 
possible for Mubarak to improve his ties 
with the other Arabs, he cannot, for 
the moment at least, achieve a genuine 
reconciliation. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
Robert C. Wurmstedt/Cairo 
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To cut phone charges 
up to 30%, Midwestern 
business is moving 

to ROLM. 


More than 550 companies in Chicago, 

St. Louis, Springfield, and Kansas City have 
gotten together on one phone. Rolm. And for 
good reason. A Rolm computerized business 
telephone system can cut your company’s 
phone bill. Automatically. By as much as thirty 
per cent, each month. 


How does Rolm come through? 


computer searches for and finds the least 
costly calling route, each time you make a 
long distance call. 


e Through Toll Restriction, the Rolm 
computer can control unnecessary long 
distance privileges, at specific extensions. 


e Through Call-Recording, Rolm provides 
you with a computerized breakdown of your 
phone charges, in detail. It’s the information 
you need for cost-effective management. 


And there's much more to Rolm’s control over 
telephone charges for companies with 24 to 
4,000 extensions. Find out, by calling Carol 
Rogers at 800-221-1277. With a system 
designed to save you money, Rolm is moving 
into the office of the future, now. 
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A May Day Show of Defiance 








Jaruzelski eases martial law, but Solidarity stages a protest 


$a 24-gun salute boomed across War- 

saw to begin the official May Day pa- 
rade last Saturday, a crowd of some 
10,000 Poles gathered in the capital’s old 
town began to clap rhythmically. They 
were not applauding the regime. Instead, 
they were rallying under the defiant ban- 
ner of the independent union Solidarity. 
Flashing the victory sign and waving 
placards demanding FREE THE INTERN- 
EES, the demonstrators headed off in the 
general direction of the authorized pa- 
rade. They called to bystanders to join 
the march, and soon more than 20,000 
were chanting “Solidarity,” “Leszek” (for 
the interned Lech Walesa) and “Down 
with the junta.” 

Passing the residence of Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Primate Archbishop Jozef 
Glemp, the marchers paused, hoping that 
the church leader might appear, then 
sang a hymn beginning “Return us our 
free fatherland.” Finally, farther along 
their route, they encountered opposition: 
massed militia units with dozens of vehi- 
cles armed with water cannons. There 
was no clash. The protesters turned away, 
hurling insults at the militia (“Gestapo,” 





“Whom do you serve?”) as they walked | [ 


toward the Vistula River. There the 
march broke up. Said one young worker 


triumphantly: “That was exactly what we | 


wanted. There was no violence. It was a 
real morale booster.” 

The surprising outbreak of protest, by 
far the largest demonstration against the 
regime since martial law was declared last 
Dec. 13, was hardly a morale booster for 
Poland’s junta leader, General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. He and his comrades had 
hoped to blunt just that sort of anger. Ear- 
lier in the week, Poland’s Interior Minis- 
try announced that sufficient progress 
had been made in “the normalization of 
public life” to justify lifting some of the 
more onerous martial-law restrictions. 
The nightly curfew from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
would be suspended (a concession that the 
protest may well have jeopardized), and 
Poles could make long-distance telephone 
calls within the country without going 
through an operator. The announcement 
also informed Poles that 1,000 political in- 
ternees would be released, 200 of them on 
parole. But if any of them dared to resume 
“activities aimed against the binding legal 
order,” the statement warned, they would 





be subject to summary criminal trials | 


without the right of appeal. 

Many of the workers, farmers and in- 
tellectuals who were freed late last week 
seemed stunned by their sudden good for- 
tune, Cautious in commenting about pris- 
on conditions, they did not claim to have 
been maltreated by the authorities. Nei- 
ther Walesa nor any other top leaders of 


the banned Solidarity union were among 


those released. In fact, there were reports 
that some Solidarity advisers, including 
Historian Adam Michnik, had been 
moved to Rakowiecka Prison in Warsaw 
and would be tried for antistate activities. 
Said a former Communist Party member: 
“It is possible that the authorities plan to 
release all but the most active people, who 

| will then be identified as political crimi- 
nals and kept isolated.” 

As proof that the military was win- 
| ning its war against “subversive ele- 
ments,” the TV news offered a second sur- 
prise: an interview with Jan Kulaj, 24, 
former head of Rural Solidarity. Looking 
haggard after four months in detention, 
Kulaj told a reporter that he had decided 








Friday evening, residents of Warsaw 
picked up the opening bars of a protest | 
song on their FM band, signaling that the 
station was back on the air. But barely 
four minutes later, the transmission went 
dead. Whether the transmitter had been 
discovered or merely gone off the air to 
avoid discovery was unclear. The police, 
who had installed radio-detection anten- 
nas on high buildings and dispatched mo- 
bile tracking units to patrol the streets, 
might have been closing in. 

The government's efforts to root out 
Opposition seem to have extended even 
to Poland’s powerful Roman Catholic 
Church, which has found increasingly 
less room to maneuver, a situation that | 
may have kept Glemp from appearing 
before the May Day protesters. After a 
session with Jaruzelski the previous Sun- 
day, the Primate had flown to Rome to 
brief Pope John Paul II on the develop- 
ments in his homeland. The Pontiff had 








Prisoners collect belongings as they leave a detention center near Warsaw 





to work with the Communist-dominated 
United Peasants’ Party, “since other orga- 
nizations are illegal, and it is always good 
to have a chance of legally voicing one’s 
opinion.” Though he did not recant his 
past activities, Kulaj was clearly the big- 
gest convert so far to “normalization.” 


hat propaganda coup had not exactly 

made the government confident. To 
ensure that Jaruzelski would not be 
marching alone in the May Day parade, 
Communist Party members were ordered 
to fill the columns behind him, and fac- 
tories were even issued a quota of workers 
that they were required to send in order to 


nervously waited to see whether the phan- 
tom Radio Solidarity would dare to 
broadcast a second time over state-con- 
trolled air waves, as it had promised dur- 
ing a first clandestine transmission on 
April 12. Indeed, at one minute after 9 on 





| swell the crowds. Security officials also | 





An attempt to blunt the people's anger and then a surprising reply in the streets. 


been planning to make a second pilgrim- 
age to Poland in August, but he voiced 
fears that a visit then might be interpret- 
ed as an endorsement of military rule 
Vatican sources described Glemp as 
“very pessimistic” about the chances of a 
papal trip this year. 

Poland’s military leaders seem intent 
on driving a wedge between the general 
population and the intellectuals and for- 
mer Solidarity activists, whom they blame 
for the present economic crisis. But the 
government has hardly done better. Even 
if shops are better supplied, price in- 
creases have made it almost impossible 
for people to buy what is there. Without 
any substantial improvement in that eco- 
nomic equation, it seems unlikely that 
loosening martial law will be enough to 
rally support behind the regime—a fact 
that the May Day demonstrators made 
abundantly clear. —By John Kohan. Reported 
by Richard Hornik/Warsaw 
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The Kremlin pecking order as displayed on May Day: Konstantin Chernenko, Nikolai Tikhonov, Leonid Brezhnev, Viktor Grishin, Andrei Kirilenko 


Still in Charge 


Brezhnev waves to the crowd 





nce again Leonid Brezhnev con- 

founded the doomsayers who had 
placed him at death’s door since he re- 
portedly suffered a stroke five weeks ago. 
Making his second public appearance in 
nine days, the Soviet President stood for 
1% hours on the reviewing stand atop the 
Lenin mausoleum on Red Square to 
watch the annual May Day parade. 
Wearing a gray overcoat and fedora as 
protection against a drizzling rain, the 
75-year-old leader looked wan and weary 
as he waved weakly at the tens of thou- 
sands of Soviet citizens who marched by 
carrying banners, artificial flowers, red 
flags and posters bearing his portrait. Af- 
ter the nationally televised ceremonies, 
some Western correspondents glimpsed 
Brezhnev painfully making his way down 
the steps from the reviewing area, sup- 
ported by an aide. 

Meanwhile the Kremlin’s top physi- 
cian shed some light on Brezhnev’s condi- 
tion. In an exclusive interview with 
TIME’s Moscow bureau chief, Erik Am- 





| fitheatrof, Cardiologist Yevgeni Chazov, 
53, scoffed at news stories in the West that 
Brezhnev had been felled by a stroke. Said 
the doctor: “He has been buried so many 
times by the foreign press that I have lost 
count.” Chazov, who heads the medical 
team that treats all the Kremlin leaders, 
pointed out that he is bound by an oath of 
confidentiality as regards his patients— 
including the President. “American doc- 
tors would understand that perfectly,” 
Chazov said. “They would also under- 
stand that if anyone were to reappear in 
public two weeks after a stroke—well, it 
could only be a miracle.’ Chazov was 
awarded the Lenin Prize last month for 
helping to develop a drug that quickly 
dissolves blood clots. When asked if the 
drug had lately been used on Brezhnev, 
the physician replied that 
“there was no need to.” 
Another Chazov pa- 
tient who made a surprise 
May Day reappearance 
was Andrei Kirilenko, 75, 
who looked fit and vigor- 
ous as he watched the pa- 
rade. The senior Politburo 
member, who had not 
been seen in public since 











Feb. 5, was rumored ei- Abouquet for the President 
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ther to have been struck down by heart 
disease or to be in disgrace. Kirilenko’s 
appearance on the reviewing stand, two 
seats away from Brezhnev, revived long- 
standing speculation that he was next in 
line to succeed Brezhnev. Kirilenko’s ri- 
val for the succession, Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, 70, who had occupied the pre-emi- 
nent place at Brezhnev’s right hand 
during Kirilenko’s absence, was also seat- 
ed at two removes from the President on 
May Day. At Brezhnev’s right was Pre- 
mier Nikolai Tikhonov, 76, a dark horse 
in the Kremlin sweepstakes. Moscow Par- 
ty Chief Viktor Grishin, 67, at Brezhnev’s 
left, is widely regarded as a front runner. 
The relative standing of the contenders 
for power in the Kremlin could be clarified 
at month’s end when the Soviet leadership 
may convene for a Central 
= Committee meeting devot- 
ed to the problems of the 
Soviet economy. Accord- 
ing to official Soviet fig- 
ures, 1982 got off to an 
inauspiciously slow start. 
The first quarter showed 
a dismal growth rate of 
2.1%, well below the 4.7% 
Brezhnev hopes to achieve 
over the full year. = 








Sea Settlement 


The U.S. opposes a new treaty 





fter eight years of negotiations, 130 
nations last week approved a draft of 
a new treaty designed to extend the rule of 
international law to much of the high 
seas, The U.S., Turkey, Venezuela and Is- 
rael opposed the document. Seventeen na- 
tions, including many in Western Europe 
and the entire Soviet bloc except Ruma- 
| nia, abstained. 
Until President Reagan’s election, the 
U.S. seemed prepared to go along with the 
wishes of developing countries that sought 
to draw up rules governing use of the 70% 
of the earth’s surface covered by water. 
But then, early last year, just as the dele- 
gates were putting what they thought were 
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the final touches on the sea treaty, the 
newly inaugurated Reagan Administra- 
tion abruptly announced that it wanted to 
review the whole treaty. Later the Admin- 
istration introduced what Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig privately described 
as an “Encyclopaedia Britannica of 
changes.” Its action caught the conference 
by surprise, because the treaty contained 
many provisions that would benefit the 
U.S. Among other things, it set a twelve- 
mile territorial limit for coastal nations, 
provided them with a 200-mile “econom- 
ic” or fishing zone, and protected their oil 
and gas rights up to 350 miles offshore. It 
also assured freedom of passage for ships, 
submarines and planes in international 
waters and through narrow passages such 
as the straits of Gibraltar and Hormuz. 
As it turned out, the Administration 
objected mainly to certain provisions that 


| would limit the role of private companies 








in developing the ocean's resources. For 
instance, the treaty permits seabed min- 
ing by both private concerns and a global 
authority that has yet to be established, 
but requires that the companies sell their 
mining technology to the new interna- 
tional agency. Furthermore, the treaty 
can be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
signatories, possibly against U.S. inter- 
ests, 15 years after seabed development 
commences. 

In the end, the Third World sponsors 
of the treaty made a few concessions, but 
not enough to satisfy the U.S. In explain- 
ing his vote, Chief U.S. Negotiator James 
Malone declared that the agreement will 
not bring a “more orderly and produc- 
tive use of the deep seabed to reality.” 
The Administration has until December, | 
when the treaty is to be signed at a formal 
ceremony in Venezuela, to change its 
mind. e 
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EL SALVADOR 





The Making of a President 


| In response to U.S. prodding, the assembly names a moderate 





€ was no stranger to politics, but he 

had never run for public office before. 
While his backers portrayed him as a 
competent moderate, his enemies in the 
ultraright Nationalist Republican Alli- 
ance (ARENA) denounced him as “the big- 
gest thief in El Salvador.” But when the 
votes were counted in San Salvador’s lino- 
leum and plate-glass Legislative Palace 
last week, the members of El Salvador’s 
newly elected constituent assembly had 
chosen Alvaro Alfredo Magafia, 56, a 
| U.S.-educated economist and banker, as 
the country’s provisional President by a 
vote of 36 to 17 

For all the controversy surrounding 
the choice, Magafia’s election came as no 
| surprise. Indeed, it was part of a compro- 
mise worked out by the major political 
parties after strong prodding from the Sal- 
vadoran military and the U.S. embassy. 
The same agreement also led to the elec- 
tion of three Vice Presidents instead of 
one. Representing the largest parties in 
the assembly, they were Raul Molina 
Martinez of the rightist National Concili- 
ation Party (P.C.N.), Gabriel Mauricio 
Gutiérrez Castro of ARENA, and Pablo 
Mauricio Alvergue of the centrist Chris- 
tian Democrats. The result gave at least 
the appearance of a political consensus. 
Declared U.S. Ambassador Deane Hin- 
ton: “A government of national unity is 
good news for El Salvador. Democracy is 
at work.” 


gafia in the Presidential Palace. The se- 
lection of a provisional head of state 
capped a month of cutthroat political ma- 
neuvering that began with the March 28 
election for a constituent assembly. That 
ballot had given 40% of the popular vote 
to the Christian Democratic Party, led by 
outgoing junta President José Napoléon 
Duarte and supported by the U.S. because 
of its progressive land and banking re- 
forms. But a right-wing coalition headed 
by ARENA and the P.C.N. won control of 
34 of the assembly’s 60 seats and boldly 
moved to seize power. It gave the assem- 
bly presidency to ARENA Leader Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, 38, a former army major 
with alleged links to the country’s notori- 
ous death squads, and then sought to put 
one of its own men at the head of the new 
provisional government. 

The right’s relentless drive for total 
control of the new government was 
blocked only at the last minute. Weeks of 
none too subtle pressure from the U.S 
had convinced the country’s military 
commanders that a rightist monopoly of 
the most important jobs in the govern- 
| ment might cause Congress to cut off mil- 
itary aid. Without Washington’s largesse, 
which is expected to total $362 million in 
1982, the military would be hamstrung in 
its fight against the leftist guerrillas seek- 
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Perhaps. But it was a fragile democra- | 
cy of byzantine complexity that put Ma- | 








ing to topple the government. The gener- 
als therefore insisted on a respectable 
moderate as provisional President. Their 
preferred candidate was Magafia, who 
was also acceptable to the U.S. and toa 
faction of the P.C.N., the old political 
arm of the military regimes that ruled the 
country from 1961 until the October 1979 
coup that ultimately brought outgoing 
President Duarte’s civilian-military junta 
to power. 

Though isolated from its main coali- 
tion partner on this issue, ARENA refused 
to give up the fight for a right-wing Presi- 
dent. According to some Salvadoran ob- 
servers, D’Aubuisson saw the struggle as a 
“machismo” exercise to prove that he was 
tougher than the generals and the US. 








decree seemed likely to make D’Aubuis- 
son and his coalition partners in the as- 
sembly the country’s dominant power, re- 
ducing the government to a subordinate 
role. 

Meanwhile, the army commanders 
stepped up their pressure in favor of Ma- 
gafia’s election. On Tuesday, D’Aubuis- 
son and other political leaders were sum- 
moned to high-command headquarters 
and bluntly warned that the military 


might mount a coup if the right did not go | 


along with the army’s demands. Faced 
with that ultimatum, the politicians 
quickly hammered together the deal that 
led to the election of Magafia and his 
three Vice Presidents 

E| Salvador’s new President is a short, 
balding man with black horn-rimmed 
glasses and a reputation for political 
shrewdness that belies his gentle, unas- 
suming manner. He studied economics 
at the University of Chicago from 1951 
to 1955, and subsequently worked for 


Provisional President Magafia in the study of his San Salvador home 





Just how much power will he wield in a fragile, byzantine democracy? 


embassy combined. The boyish-looking 


former intelligence officer was encour- | 


aged by the gaggle of mostly female sup- 
porters who packed the assembly gallery 
each day to shout their support and hoot 
down the opposition. Before Magajia’s se- 


| lection, ARENA Leader Mario Redaelli 


boasted that he had told the U.S. embas- 
sy’s political counsellor: “Maybe we 
should set up special ballot boxes for 
[U.S.] Senators and Congressmen to come 
down and vote directly.” 


*Aubuisson’s forces got their way at 
the assembly’s first working session 


| on Monday. After teasing and baiting the 


Christian Democrats for 6% hours, the 
rightists rammed through “Decree No. 
3,” granting broad governing powers to 
the assembly. In addition to naming the 
top provisional government Officials, the 
right-dominated assembly will ratify all 
Cabinet appointments, exercise all legis- 
lative authority, write a new constitution 
and organize new national elections, per- 
haps as early as next year. In effect, the 
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the Washington-based Organization of 
American States. Magafia’s nomination 
by the army reportedly stems from his 
practice of giving preferential interest 
rates to military officers during his 17 
years as president of El Salvador’s Banco 
Hipotecario. Said to have a flexible atti- 
tude toward the land- and banking-re- 
form programs and a willingness to nego- 
tiate an end to the country’s civil war, 
Magajia sees his new role as that of an 
“administrator” and “adviser.” 

Just how much real power Magafia 
will wield from the Presidential Palace 
will become apparent as he begins to as- 
semble his Cabinet. With only two 
months remaining before Congress again 
reviews El Salvador’s human rights rec- 
ord, Washington policymakers were hop- 
ing that Magana’s election would bring 
real improvement. Said one State Depart- 
ment official: “The government will look 
good. The nagging doubts are whether it 
will act well.” —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/San Salvador 
and Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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“p emocratic capitalism is neither the 

Kingdom of God nor without sin. 
Yet all other known systems of political 
economy are worse.’ So writes Michael 
Novak, a Roman Catholic intellectual and 
socialist turned neoconservative, in a spir- 
ited (and spiritual) new defense. Reflect- 
ing on the “new order” in America that 
European-influenced moral philosophers 
have long ignored, Novak argues that de- 
mocracy and a free economy are the natu- 
ral embodiment of the ideals of liberty and 
individual worth that are the foundation of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. “Such hope 
as we have for alleviating poverty and for 
removing oppressive tyranny—perhaps 
our last, best hope—lies in this much de- 
spised system,” he writes in The Spirit of 
Democratic Capitalism (Simon & Schuster; 
433 pages; $17.50). 

Democratic capitalism embodies 
three elements: a free-market economy, a 
political system based on individual rights, 
and a moral pluralism that respects differ- 
ent cultural goals and beliefs. Such social 
philosophers as Max Weber (The Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism) and 


of Capitalism) have contended that these 
elements are often in conflict, and that a 
liberal society must balance the competing 
forces of democracy, economic freedom 
and social justice. Not so, answers Novak. 
Capitalism and democracy complement 
one another. They are inevitable out- 
growths of the same moral tradition, and it 
is no accident that they tend to go hand in 
hand in the real world. He writes: “Politi- 
cal democracy is compatible in practice 
only with a market economy. In turn, both 
systems nourish and are best nourished by 
a pluralistic liberal culture.” 

In the 20th century, socialism as a vi- 
sionary ideal has appealed to such diverse 
religious thinkers as Protestant Theolo- 
gian Paul Tillich and the Catholic clergy 
who advocate a quasi-Marxist “liberation 
theology” in Latin America. “Any seri- 
ous Christian must be a socialist,” Til- 
lich once said. Yet those who are hostile to 
capitalism, Novak writes, tend to compare 
its flaws in practice with a utopian vision 
of socialism, ignoring the reality that so- 
cialism in practice tends to be economical- 
ly incoherent and politically repressive. 
Democratic socialism is a doomed dream 
because it ignores the “necessary connec- 
tion between economic liberty and politi- 
cal liberty.” A democratic system that re- 
spects individual rights, argues Novak, “is 
bound to be drawn toan economic system” 
that allows individuals to produce and 
trade freely. 

Against those theologians who argue 
that democracy tends to fall prey to moral 





Daniel Bell (The Cultural Contradictions | 
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Religion 





Exalting the City of Man 


An intellectual defense of civilization’s “last, best hope” 








relativism by not exalting a unified vision 
of “the good,”” Novak responds that plural- 
ism, which is the respect for each individ- 
ual’s own personal goals, allows mankind 
to realize a greater moral vision. Against 
those who argue that capitalism is based 
on selfish materialism, he re- 
sponds that it tends to expand 
the wealth ofall citizens by pro- 
viding incentives for productiv- 
ity. The marriage of pluralism 
and productivity best realizes 
the Christian ideal of caritas, or 
the compassionate love of fel- 
low human beings. 

Novak, 48, came to these 
convictions by a _ circuitous 
route. Born into a family of Slo- 
vak immigrants in an industri- 
al town in western Pennsylva- 
nia, he identified with a Eu- 
ropean Catholic concept of a “third 
way”—a religious socialism that rejected 
| both capitalism and Marxism. Novak 
spent twelve years studying for the priest- 
| hood, leaving the seminary shortly before 
| his scheduled ordination. He has taught at 





“used to think socialism was a good idea.” 
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| of its own ideals. 








| the capitalist system in the U.S. Novak’s 


| subverting the moral goals ofa society. But 
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Stanford and Syracuse universities, among 
other schools, and supported the political 
campaigns of Eugene McCarthy, Robert 
Kennedy and Edmund Muskie. A socialist 
until 1977, Novak is now a resident schol- 
ar at the American Enterprise Institute, a 
conservative think tank in Washington. 
Two of Novak's intellectual mentors 
were philosophers who embraced, and 
then edged away from, the socialist ideal. 
The American Protestant theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who set forth his vi- 
_ sions of the social gospel in 
Moral Man and Immoral Soci- 
ety (1932), eventually became 
convinced that some form of 
free-market capitalism was es- 
sential to liberty and democra- 
cy. France’s Catholic theo- 
logian Jacques Maritain es- 
poused a utopian vision of soci- 
ety in his 1936 work Integral 
Humanism; in Reflections on 
America, published 22 years 
later, Maritain expressed sur- | 
prise that many of his humanis- 
tic ideals had been realized by 


own intellectual odyssey was analogous: “I | 
used to think socialism was a good idea, | 
but nobody has made it work yet. I moved 

to the realization that the idea itself 
is wrong.” | 

A registered Democrat, Novak now 
supports Ronald Reagan. “I think Reagan 
is saving the New Deal in the same way 
Franklin Roosevelt saved capitalism. Pro- 
grams are out of control. Reagan is cutting 
them at the high end in order to save them 
for the poor.” The Administration’s great 
flaw, he believes, is not setting forth “a so- 
cial vision that makes understandable 
what they’re doing.” He sees a comparable 
failure by those who believe in capitalism. 
“There was no [intellectual] justification 
for capitalism because books about the 
subject had only been written by econo- 
mists. Milton Friedman stops where all of 
the interesting questions begin.” 

The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism 
does not identify the City of Man that ex- 
ists in the U.S. today with the City of God. 
“Democratic capitalism will carry a heavy 
burden to Judgment Day,” Novak writes. 
Nonetheless, he seems more attentive to 
the inadequacies of socialism than to those 
of capitalism. For example, he does not 
address the question of whether a free- 
market system leads to an equitable dis- 
tribution of benefits and burdens during 
recessionary periods, when economic 
growth is restricted. Nor does he ade- 
quately explore the problem of how to pre- 
vent corrupt, greedy entrepreneurs from 





Novak's carefully woven theological and 
political argument succeeds in its overall 
mission: to remind readers that democrat- 
ic capitalism is not only a system that truly 
works but at its best is a living embodiment 
— By Walter Isaacson 
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The American motor vehicle industry is in the midst 
product revolution unprecedented in the history of 
and trucks. 


The oil embargoes of 1973-75 forced Americans to 
think about the price of fuel when they pulled in for a 
fill-up. Fuel cconomy, historically of little concern to 
American motorists, suddenly became of prime importance. 


manufacturers responded to the new market 





VJ. Adduci demand as they've responded to changing markets since 
President and Chiet Executive Officer their first cars and trucks rolled off the lines at the 
Motor Vehicle Manutacturers Association turn of the century. In the most ambitious and costly 


product turnover in industrial history, they re-designed, 
re-tooled and re-engineered to build da market the kinds 
of vehicles Americans need and demand. 





of the United States, In 





This special supplement spotlights these products. 
They're fuel efficient, safe, emission free, economical 
and quality-built vehicles. Head to head, weight to 
weight, I believe they stack up against any vehicle built 
anywhere. 


In short, they're the kind of cars and trucks 
Americans can buy and be assured that they're getting the 
state-of-the-art in personal transportation. 


As the trade association for domestic car and truck 
makers, MVMA is proud to bring you this special TIME 
Magazine supplement. We have asked Automotive News 





in the pages that follow to help tell the American motor 
vehicle story to consumers who want to buy the very best 
vehicles made. 


The story is well worth the tel 
products, well, they speak for themse 
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This special section reflects 
in words and numbers the 
message of why 1982 cars and 
light trucks are excellent values, 
and that the time to buy a new 
vehicle may never be better than 
now. 

The article was researched 
and written by the staff of 
Automotive News, the “weekly 
newspaper of the industry.” 

Automotive News takes pride 
in its reputation as the leading 
chronicler of the automobile and 
truck business—a reputation 
based on 57 years of indepen- 
dent, objective reporting. 

As you read this story, we 
think you will agree that it is 
factual, forthright and informa- 
tive, and that 1982 cars and trucks 
do, indeed, meet the changing 
needs of American motorists 





Keith E. Crain 
Publisher and Editorial Chairman 
Automotive News 


The American economy has ex 
perienced steady inflation. Since the 
1960's, prices of all iterns, taken as a 
whole, have nearly tripled 

Prices of almost everything are 
up, from postage stamps to money 
itself. So is the cost of food, housing, 
utilities, fuel, public transportation, 
medical care—even tranquilizers 

Automobile prices are no excep- 
tion. But, despite inflationary pres- 
sures, this year's new models are 
among the best values around 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Consumer Price Index 
(CPI), the price increase for all com- 
modities has been 182 percent since 
1967. The same goods and services 
that cost you $100 in 1967 would have 
carried a price tag of $282 at the start 
of this year. 

Meantime, new car prices since 
1967, reflecting government adjust- 
ments to compensate for product 
improvements, have gone up 97 per- 
cent on the CPI scale, well below 
price rises as a whole during the past 
15 years 

To look at it another way, thirty 
years ago it took more than 40 weeks 
for the average American worker to 
earn the money to buy an average- 
priced new car. Twenty years ago it 
took 35 weeks. Today it takes only 34 
weeks. 

If that's surprising, consider that 
today’s new car prices—unlike those 
of two and three decades ago 
include about $1,200 worth of 
federally required emission control 
and safety items; that they boast 
nearly 100 percent better tuel econ- 
omy than cars of just eight years ago 
and that they incorporate high-tech 
nology advances in engines, trans- 
missions, body and chassis, service 
and maintenance, comfort and con- 
venience and safety—reflecting the 
industry's commitment to product ex 
cellence and customer satisfaction 

From the inside out, today’s new 
cars and light trucks are a better 
value than ever before 
Rewriting history 

How is it possible that new-car 
price increases, relative to most other 
commodities, are low, while vehicle 
quality and value are greater than 
ever? 
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It is because auto makers are 
rewriting engineering history with 
buzz words such as efficiency, 
team work, productivity and high 
technology. 

In the past, some dimensional 
specifications on vehicles had toler- 
ances which allowed parts to be 
assembled more easily. This helped 
speed up production—but sometimes 
at the expense of quality 

That is a trade-off auto companies 
no longer accept 

Taking the toughest but most 
pragmatic approach, auto makers 
decided that the only way to achieve 
their quality goal was to design com- 
ponents that could only be assembled 
one way—the right way. 

The 1982 model cars and light- 
duty trucks in dealer showrooms are 
designed and marketed to meet 
America’s new demandis for quality, 
reliability and durability They are 
products that incorporate the most 
advanced technology in design, 
manutacture, assembly, service and 
maintenance 

And that isn't done with mirrors 
At US. auto companies it is done by 
installing the latest equipment and 
technology in their plants—robots, 
electronic systems and computerized 
tests to guarantee quality in each and 
every system and part 

Design, engineering and man- 
ufacturing deadlines are met 










Everybody talks about quality, Ford 
people make it happen. 

Every step in building a car 
requires careful preparation. Before 
the exterior trim can be applied, for 
example, any rough edges left by 


welding have to be smoothed out so 
the trim will fit the car as designed. 
Anita Tholen knows that quality 
comes from doing her job just right. So 
the next person on the line can do 

the job right too. 


ityisJob1 


“Smoothing 
these welds 
‘makes the 
trim fit 
properly.” 


Anita Tholen 
Rough Grind 
Kansas City, Missouri Assemb}y Plant 
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Seat belts Save lives 


This dedication to quality at 
Ford Motor Company is paying off. 
Latest results show a 48% average 
improvement in quality over 1980 
models as reported by new car 
owners. 

Visit a Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer and take a close look at what 
total employee, management, union 
and supplier involvement can achieve. 

At Ford Motor Company, 
Quality is Job 1! 


Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 
Ford Tractors 


Buckle up 
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Prototype models are on the road 
more than a year before production 
starts, so there is more time to work 
out bugs 

New engines are torture-tested 
flat out on ovals for tens of thousands 
of miles per run, at an average speed 
of 100 miles an hour. to make sure 
they have workhorse power 


CAD and CAM 


And high technology is utilized to 
make major gains in product quality, 
productivity and cost reduction—all 
to the benefit of consumers 

Two examples are CAD and 
CAM. They are acronyms for Com 
puter Aided Design and Computer 
Aided Manufacturing 

CAD is considered to be the most 
advanced product development tool 
available. It reduces from months to 
minutes the time required to make 
complex drawings that are needed 
for new model development by using 
computers to perform repetitive tasks 

During the development stages, 
combining the computer's speed and 
the knowledge and skill of designers 
and engineers, a greater number of 
possible approaches can be tried 
and checked out 

CAM offers the same benefits in 
the manufacturing process once the 
design and engineering phases are 
completed 

One motor vehicle manufacturer 
estimates CAD provides an average 
productivity improvement of three to 
one, while CAM shortens the timing 
on major sheet metal panels by three 
months 

The contribution by CAD and 
CAM in the design, engineering and 
manufacture of 1982 model cars and 
trucks is clearly of benefit to today’s 
customers. 


Making the team 


The quest for quality does not 
only relate to hardware. manu- 
facturing and assembly processes. It 
calls fora new team approach to 
auto making that relies on creative 
problem solving 

The total team effort includes 
people in product engineering. man- 
ufacturing, assembly. quality control, 
reliability, sales, financial and other 
areas. It allows each party to gaina 


clear understanding of all aspects of 
a new model program in its design 
state 

That helps auto makers “do it 
right the first time,” which is, after all, 
another way of defining quality and 
providing new cars that meet the 
customer's quality expectations for the 
lite of the vehicle 

The point is, quality is no accident 
in 1982 cars and trucks. Quality is 
designed in. Quality is built in 

Quality involves the total organi- 
zation. Series of committees—from 
employee-management groups in 
plants to policy-makers in board- 
rooms — keep people talking and 
working together 


The chain reaction 


But quality is not an end in itself 
Manutacturers of 1982 models under- 
stand that if they concentrate on 
improving quality, everything else 
falls into place—including the num 
ber one force motivating today’s 
buyer: product value 

Quality starts the chain reaction 
that determines product value. It de 
termines reliability, resale value and 
even price 

If a company does all the right 
things from design to distribution to 
improve quality, it spends less time 
and money on repairs and rework. 
and it becomes more productive in 
the long run 

That is why 1982 cars and trucks 
are the highest quality in history: and 
why today’s new vehicles are the 
best product values ever—durable 
products with engines that need less 
service, bodies that are tough and 
won't rust prematurely and systems 
that are easy to maintain and eco- 
nomical to operate 


End of the gas guzzler 


One of the main ingredients of 
1982 models is a paper thin piece of 
silicon about the size of an aspirin. It is 
the latest in computers—the micro 
processor. 

The “on-board” computer is a 
boon to drivers. The sophisticated 
computerized brain measures engine 
speed, engine load, throttle setting 
and other functions, and sends signals 
to the fuel system, distributor, exhaust 
recirculation valve and other com- 
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ponents to produce the best possible 
gasoline mileage and the cleanest 
possible exhaust 

That's good news to those for 
whom fuel economy is the number 
one purchase motivation. The day of 
the gas-guzzler is past 

A prime goal of 1982 model de 
sign and engineering was to meet 
weight objectives for optimum fuel 
economy. That was done through use 
of sophisticated computer-based 
structural analysis techniques and in 
novative applications of premium 
lightweight materials such as high 
and ultra-high-strength steels, alumi 
num, magnesium, zinc, plastics 
graphites, new fibers and adhesives 

New four-and six-cylinder en 
gines linked to front-wheel-drive 
made possible lighter, smaller pas 
senger cars 

Along with weight loss, sleeker 
aerodynamic styling. better tires 
more efficient drive trains and use of 
electronics are boosting mileage and 
holding down fuel costs 

The industry's fuel-efficiency revo- 
lution has boosted mileage of new 
cars by 49 percent over the past five 
years—from an average of 17.2 miles 
per gallon for 1977 models to 25.6 
mpg for 1982 models. That can re- 
duce pump-price shock substantially. 

Should you trade in a five-year 
old car for a new one. you can expect 
to save several hundred dollars a 
year on gasoline costs alone. Trade in 
an old full-size gas-guzzler on a new 
compact or subcompact fuel-sipper 
and savings could be well over $1.000 
annually. 

















One of the most valuable 
options on new GM cars Is more 
than 60 years old. 


GMAC Financing . . . of all the options get fast, personalized service. Considerate 
GM dealers have offered over the years, treatment. And flexible, convenient 

it's one that’s made the difference for terms — at a rate that makes good sense. 
millions of new car buyers. So if you're thinking about buying a 


That's because GMAC makes buying new GM car or truck, make sure it comes 
a car so simple. Your financing is arranged equipped with this valuable option . . . 
right in your dealer's showroom. So you GMAC Financing. 


GMAC 


The Financing People from General Motors. 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * GMC TRUCKS 
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The accompanying chart illus- 
trates the fuel-expense savings made 
possible by trading in an old car ona 
new one 

Not all motorists, however, live by 
fuel economy alone. That is why a 
subtle emphasis on performance 
sizzling acceleration and sweet han- 
dling—runs through the lines of 1982 
model offerings of most auto makers 
Options such as high-performance 
engines, turbo-charging, dual ex- 
hausts and special suspension pack- 
ages are available tor performance 
buffs who seek driving adventure 

It adds up to the fact that 1982 
cars offer something for everyone 
quality, reliability, durability. fuel 
economy, performance—as a payoff 
for the commitment to new tech 
nology. It is what product value is all 
about. It is why 1982 is the best buyer's 
market in auto history. and why the 
time to buy a new car has never been 
better than now. 


Go with the flow 


Fuel economy. Value. Quality. Re- 
liability These are words that evoke 
images of austerity—a taste of plain 
vanilla 

Fortunately for motorists who ap 
preciate good design. this is without 
question the most fascinating time in 
the history of automotive styling 

Cars have never been more 
aerodynamic than they are today On 
average, 1982 models are some 20 


percent more aerodynamic than 
those of just five years ago. The cars 
you see in new-car showrooms 

are up-to-the-hours results of an engi- 
neering and design revolution. spur- 
red by the enormous pressures for 
improved fuel economy. 

Automobile aerodynamics is the 
science of managing the flow of air 
over, around, under and through ve- 
hicles in order to reduce the drag 
exerted by air The amount of air 
drag is expressed in ad mathematical 
shorthand called the CD—coefficient 
of drag. The lower the coefficient. the 
lower the drag 

In turn, the lower the drag, the 
less power that is needed to propel 
the car, thereby yielding a higher fuel 
economy. Every 10 percent reduction 
in drag coefficient results in a | to 2 
percent fuel-economy gain in city 
driving and 3 to 5 percent gain in 
highway driving. 

Examples of the CD of some sim- 
ple shapes range from a low of 0.05 
for an airfoil to a high of 1.35 fora 
parachute 

What about today’s cars? In 1977 
the average CD of U.S. cars was just 
over 0.50. Today the average is closer 
to 0.40, and some models approach 
0.30 

Aerodynamics of 1982 cars repre- 
sents fuel-efficient design by minimiz 
ing power-robbing air resistance, and 
helps give the most contemporary 
look on the road 
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But there are other benefits to 
good CD besides beauty and fuel 
economy. Controlling the way the air 
negotiates a car's surface also affects 
all-around handling—and even oc- 
cupant comfort. The better the aero- 
dynamics, the more slippery the car. 
and the less it will be affected by 
winds, improving stability and safety. 

The better the front and rear lift 
characteristics, the better the car will 
sit down and hold in curves, and the 
less wind noise the occupants are 
subjected to 

Outstanding aerodynamics even 
aids visibility by preventing dirt from 
building up on windows, helps inte- 
rior ventilation and enhances overall 
appeal 

Design centers, where an auto- 
mobile’s personality is formed, were 
able to fashion better vehicles inside 
and out because of technological 
advances in engineering, assembly 
and materials. Some cars have been 
trimmed of up to 1,000 pounds of 
excess weight. Although smaller and 
more lightweight than the models 
they replaced, the ‘82s are more com 
fortable, with as much or more 
interior head and leg room than 
before 

And they are safer Among the 
newly designed and engineered 
components that.make 1982 models 
safer and easier to drive are larger 
windows; bigger. brighter head and 
taillights; stabilizer bars; easier-to-use 
seat belts; stronger bumpers; self- 
adjusting, fade-resistant disc brakes; 
more precise steering: independent 
suspensions, and lower axle ratios. 


Smooth and silent 


Then there is the NVH factor- 
noise, vibration and harshness. Peo- 
ple won't settle for cars that give a 
bumpy or uneven ride, that vibrate 
or let in road and wind noise 

The starting point for 1982 was 
sound engineering that provides the 
smoothest, quietest-riding cars ever 
to leave an assembly plant. Auto 
makers made important changes to 
minimize NVH. They focused on 
front and rear suspension systems, 
acoustical barriers and body sealing 
windshield post sealing. engine-idle 
vibration, buzzes, squeaks and rattles 








Everywhere you look these days, it’s 
$600 for a transmission job here, $400 
for engine repairs there. 

It's gotten to the point where even 
the remote possibility of major repairs 
is enough to worry anyone. 

Until now. 

Because now you can cut those 
worries down to a more manageable 
$25. And keep them that way for up to 
five full years. 

Introducing the Ford Extended 
Service Plan—for purchasers of Ford 
or Lincoln-Mercury cars or light trucks. 

Here’s how it protects you. 

The Extended Service Plan covers 
thousands of parts, including major 
repairs. And promises no parts or labor 


Now you can shrink a $600 car repair down to $25. 


charges, except a small $25 deductible 
each time you bring your car in. No 
matter how many different covered 
parts need to be fixed. 

Which means you can go to any one 
of 6,500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers across the U.S. and Canada, 
and the most you'll pay is $25 for any 
covered repairs. 

Plus there’s much more. With plans 
ranging up to 5 years/50,000 miles of 
maximum protection. See your Dealer 
for all the details on how to shrink car 
repair worries down to size. 

Ask for the Extended Service Plan by 
name. It's the only one backed by the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Seat belts save lives—buckle up. 


Ford Extended Service Plan @Z> 
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New methods of aligning and 
fastening dash liners make them fit 
better and provide an effective sound 
barrier against powertrain noise 
Every relevant component of front 
and rear suspension is tuned 

The result is less noise, harshness 
and vibration without sacrificing the 
high degree of stability and handling 
ease 


Safety by computer 


The traditional engineering slide 
rule gave way to the high speed 
computer in developing 1982 model 
structures and occupant safety 
Smaller, more fuel-efficient vehicles 
in particular benefited from the com- 
puter’s capability to design and refine 
vehicle structures several times before 
actual prototype vehicles were built 
and tested 

Finite element modeling (FEM) 
was used by engineers to help assess 
the effects of forces on individual 
parts and to evaluate the effect that 
changes in component design have 
on weight reduction and structures 

Computer programs also helped 
engineers evaluate such things as 
headlight beam patterns, allowing 
them to simulate a variety of condi 
tions and headlight types before 
development of actual hardware 


Dual personality pickups 


Further proof of the industry's 
product rebirth are all-new 1982 
pickup trucks now in dealer show 
rooms. Trimmer and lighter than 
standard-size pickups, but slightly 
larger than typical small trucks, the 
new-generation products can work 
like a horse or romp like a pony. 

Literally created with dual per 
sonalities, these compact-size pickups 
are ready and able to serve two 
masters: business people who de 
mand toughness. utility and load 
carrying capability: and personal 
sporty-truck fans who hanker for fun 
plus the ride. handling. comfort and 
convenience of a car 

Then there's fuel economy. With 
newly developed state-of-the-art 
powertrains and wind-tunnel-shaped 
bodies that slip through the air, these 
fuel misers dramatically cut down on 
trips to the gas pump. in city or high 
way Griving 


What's more. they are styled 
smartly enough to impress the coun- 
try club set. while their spacious cabs 
provide the head and leg room that 
lets even a six-footer become an easy 
rider. 

You may be a former personal 
use pickup owner who fled the mar 
ket because of soaring fuel prices 
and less-than-acceptable miles-per 
gallon of standard-size trucks, Or per 
haps you're a plumber, carpenter or 
other tradesperson who's held off 
turning in an aging pickup on a new 
one because of sticker shock 

The answer to both of those di 
lemmas very likely may be a 
reasonably priced, fuel-efficient 1982 
compact pickup—one of the new- 
generation trucks that are built in 
high technology plants and designed 
for minimum maintenance and ser 
vice, and dollar-pinching operation 


They don't build 'em 
like they used to 


Ten years ago, auto makers sug 
gested 115 separate maintenance 
operations to be performed during 
the first 50.000 miles a car was driven 
The estimated cost of all those spark 
plugs, oil and filter changes, lube jobs 
and cooling system flushes came to 
approximately $600 over the 50,000 
miles 

Today, with engine oil changes 
recommended only once a year 
rather than twice, with spark plugs 
lasting 30,000 miles instead of 15,000 
and with other maintenance im 
provements, estimates are a 1982 car 


will cost its owner only $170 in sched 
uled maintenance over the first 50,000 
miles 

And despite lower cost of main- 
tenance, 1982 models start better, run 
smoother and operate more reliably 
than those of past years 

Among today’s service features 
are maintenance-free batteries, pre- 
set carburetor idle mixture and choke 
setting, adjustment-free front-end 
alignment settings and self-adjusting 
brakes 

For the professional service tech- 
nician, today’s new cars provide easy 
access to power plant components 
Oil pumps can be serviced without 
removing the oil pan. Cylinder heads 
valve lifters and intake manifolds can 
be removed without removing the 
distributor 

See-through reservoirs allow for 
quick checks of the windshield 
washer fluid level, and under hood 
access to wiper motors is simple 

In the passenger compartment 
electrical components such as the 
horn and turn-signal switches are 
mounted in modular steering columns 
and can be serviced without remov 
ing the steering wheel or column 
Fuses are plug-in type and are re 
moved easily with finger pressure 
from a convenient fuse box 

There are audible wear in 
dicators for front and rear disc-brake 
pads and visual wear indicators on 
front ball joints 

These maintenance-cost reduc 
tion and service improvements were 

(Continued on page $42 ) 


NEW PASSENGER CAR AVERAGE FUEL ECONOMY—MILES PER GALLON 
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Driven through the suburbs 
or along the highway on a 
sunny day, the AMC Eagle per- 
forms with the finest of premium 
automobiles. The ride is supple 
quiet. The interior is spacious 
opulent. The performance im- 
pressive and eager. One is able 
to travel in fully optioned ele 
gance 

But let the weather change 
and the AMC Eagle changes 
with it 

With a simple flick of a 
dashboard switch, the Eagle 
goes from a 2-wheel drive lux 
ury car, to an almost indomita- 
ble force worthy of its famous 
Jeep relations 

Not only is there 4-wheel 
drive traction to power through 
deep snow, sand or mud on- 
road or off, but the Eagle also 
inspires an extraordinary feeling 
of confidence and security 
which no ordinary automobile 

import or domestic—can 

duplicate 

It's this unexpected dichot 
omy of superior riding comfort 
and 4-wheel drive all-weather 
performance that accounts for 





the singular pride and satisfac- 
tion of which nearly 100,000 
Eagle owners so enthusiastically 
boast 

And firmly behind every 
Eagle and other fine AMC car is 
American Motors’ simple propo- 
sition that a car should be 
designed and built to last 

Take for example the Amer- 
ican Motors’ unique Buyer 
Protection Plan® that covers 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle 
at no extra cost. The Buyer Pro 
tection Plan with the only full 
warranty available in the indus- 
try. Every single part of the car, 
except tires, is covered for 12 
months or 12,000 miles—even if it 
just plain wears out 

The Buyer Protection Plan 
even covers inconvenience 
Should something go wrong 
and guaranteed repairs take 
overnight, American Motors 
dealers provide a free loaner 
car. The Buyer Protection Plan 
also features trip interruption 
protection. For overnight war- 
ranty repairs occurring 100 miles 
or more from home, American 
Motors reimburses the car owner 





for extra actual lodging and 
meal expenses up to $150 

The industry's only full 5 
year No Rust-Thru Warranty” is 
another example of American 
Motors’ confidence in its prod- 
ucts. It covers every Concord 
Spirit and Eagle at no extra cost 
and pays for repair or replace 
ment of any part that develops 
perforation from rust in five 
years of normal use and service 

American Motors can offer 
this warranty because every 
Concord, Spirit and Eagle is pro 
tected by Ziebart" Factory Rust 
Protection with galvanized steel 
in every exterior panel, plus rust 
inhibiting primers and sealers 
It's products and protection like 
this that highlight American 
Motors’ commitment to quality 
and durability. (Ziebart is a reg 
istered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation.) (Al- 
uminized exhaust warranted for 
12 months/12,000 miles.) (See 
your American Motors dealer 
for warranty and rust program 
details.) 





PRESENTING YOUR NEXT TWO AUTOMOBILES. 
THE 2-\WWHEEL/4-\WHEEL DRIVE EAGLE. 





IT’S A SWITCH FROM EVERY 
CAR IN THE WORLD. 


You are looking at the automotive 
breakthrough of the decade. The 
new American Motors Eagle. The 
only automobile in the world that 
gives you both 2-wheel drive fuel 
economy...and the traction and 
security of full-time 4-wheel drive 
It's like having two great cars in 


| one—with 
wy EPA 
32's (23) 


just the flick 
of a switch 

WHICH MEANS 

that now you can have driving 

control even in deep snow... 

or driving rain. Where the 

roads are steep... 


or unpaved...or non-existent 

And no matter where the road 
leads you, you won't have to leave 
the comforts behind. Eagle's soft 
reclining seats, plush carpeting, 
power steering, power brakes, and 
fully independent front suspension 
will see to that. 


SECURITY ...FOR YOUR WALLET. 


The confidence of owning an Eagle 
isn't just a matter of traction. It's 
knowing you're backed by the only 
full 12-month/12,000 mile warranty 
available anywhere. And shielded 
by Ziebart” Factory Rust Protection 
Surrounded by galvanized steel in 
100% of its exterior body panels 
And covered by our exclusive 
full 5-year No-Rust-Thru™ Warranty. 
We don't know a car company 
in Japan, Germany or the USA that 


builds and stands behind its 
products like American Motors 


SO GET IN YOUR 
2-WHEEL DRIVE CAR 


and get to your nearest American 
Motors dealer for two test drives 
in the revolutionary 1982 Eagle 


—__~% 

First in 2-wheel drive, then (Click) 
in 4-wheel drive. It's a switch from 
every car in the world 

Available in 2-door or 4-door models 


THE 2-WHEEL/4-WHEEL DRIVE 


EAGLE 4 


FROM AMERICAN MOTORS 


"Optional 5-speed stick. Use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ due to driving speed, weather conditions and trip length. Califorma figures lower 





AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


Once they were the heroes 
of war, with tenacious reputa- 
tions and traction to match. They 
came to be called Jeeps, And 
many a man dreamed of own- 
ing one 

But that was an image born 
over 40 years ago. Today, after 
building 4 million vehicles, Jeep 
Corporation, creator of a leg 
end, has made four-wheeling so 
civilized, one must ask the dis 
arming question: “Why drive a 


car when you can drive a Jeep?” 


Of course, the distinctive 
grille still carries a wealth of 
history. But today's Jeep CJs offer 
a long list of comfort, con 
venience and appearance op- 
tions. Like 5-speed transmission 
air conditioning, contoured 
bucket seats and carpeting 
Even stereo and weather tight 
hard top. There’s also the ulti 
mate in CJ richness and luxury 
the CJ Limited. A vehicle as 
distinctly attuned to comfort as it 
is to mobility. In short, Jeep Cor 
poration offers everything 
needed to bring civilization to 
the frontier of 4-wheel drive 
adventure 

Of course, if you're a dyed 





ae 





in-the-wool Jeep enthusiast, you 
can still get your CJ topless 
doorless and frill-less 

There's even a limited pro 
duction CJ-7 Jamboree Com 
memorative Edition fully 
equipped to celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of that famous off 
road event 

But no matter how you order 
it, a Jeep CJ still earns its reputa- 
tion by going where no ordinary 
machine can, And doing it while 
delivering the best gas mileage 
of any four-wheeler made in 
America: @3 EPA est. MPG, 28 
HWY est. with optional 5-speed 
stick.* 

Jeep Scrambler shares the 
high EPA rating,” providing 
America with a go-anywhere 
do-anything 4-wheel drive 
pickup that blends traditional 
Jeep toughness with contempo- 
rary Jeep comfort 

Yet, there’s more. In an un 
precedented move, Jeep Corpo 
ration just dropped the list price 
of CJs to $6765, the lowest in 
years (list price excluding taxes, 
title and destination charges 
Options extra). Scrambler is also 
$6765, making it the lowest 


priced 4-wheel drive pickup in 
America 

Still, as much as some Jeep 
lovers want off-road freedom 
their needs call for other vehi 
cles. So Jeep Corporation offers 
a lineup geared to meet all 
transportation demands 

Like Wagoneer. Full-size 
smooth-riding wagons that let 
you forget about raging bliz 
zards and torrential downpours 
With their 4-wheel drive security, 
each Wagoneer model 
Custom, Brougham and the lux 
urious Limited is designed to be 
a solid family vehicle 

The tough Jeep J-10 and 
J-20 pickups are full-size work- 
ers 

And Jeep Cherokee boasts 
unbeatable versatility. 

Any of these Jeep vehicles 
will go nicely where a car can 
But no car will go where these 
Jeeps can. Why drive a car 
when you can drive a Jeep? 


*(Use figures tor comparison 
Your mileage may vary with 
speed, trip length and weather. 
California and highway figures 
lower.) 


Why drive a car 
when you can 


drive a Jeep? 











Why drive a car... 








when you can drive a legend: 
Jeep CJ. 









when you can drive America’s 
newest import fighter: 
the tough, little Jeep 
Scrambler Pickup. 


— 
_ y 


when you can drive America's 7 
versatile week-day, A _} ono. 


weekend vehicle: 7 
Jeep Cherokee. _emanones cwer__// 


when you can drive the 
ultimate wagon: 
Jeep Wagoneer 
Limited. 


when you can drive the 
only truck built 
Jeep tough: 
Jeep Pickup. 


And, while others are raising prices, Jeep lowers theirs .. . 
with $750 off the list price of CJ-5 and Pickups, $820 off 
Scramblers and $1000 off CJ-7s and Cherokees. See your 
dealer today. 


Vi Jeep Corporation 


AT AMERICAN MOTORS 
Jeep is a registered trademark of Jeep Corporation 
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Renault and American 
Motors pioneered the small car 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Now, they have joined together 
in an alliance of technology, 
capital and innovative thinking 

Until the alliance, Renault 
received little publicity in the 
U.S. Yet the Renault Group has 
long been a major industrial 
concern of global significance 

The core of the corporation 
is their automotive sector. Re- 
nault has been building cars for 
84 years. The company has 
long been recognized for their 
pioneer work in front-wheel 
drive. Evidence of that recogni- 
tion is the overwhelming suc- 
cess of Renault Le Car. It’s the 
world’s best-selling front-wheel 
drive car. And the best-selling 
car in Europe 

Renault also enjoys success 
as a builder of trucks, bicycles, 
motorcycles, buses, tractors, 
even railroad cars. They make 
steel, engines, castings, rubber 
and plastic products. Renault is 
also one of the largest industrial 
robot builders in Europe 

The Renault Group now 
employs nearly a quarter of a 
million people in 40 countries. 

Renault was also a pioneer 
in racing, winning their first ma- 
jor race in 1899. Today, Renault's 
intense racing program con- 
tinues to look to the track as the 
toughest possible proving 
ground for tomorrow's automo- 
tive technology. 

In 1979, Renault introduced 
the first turbocharged car in 
Formula One World Champion- 
ship competition. Since then, 
Renault Formula One cars have 
won seven Grand Prix events on 
three continents 

Over the last few years, Re- 
nault’s sales success in the U.S 


has depended largely on Le 
Car. 18i, a masterfully-designed 
European automobile, was later 
added to the US. product line 

Now, Renault has intro- 
duced Fuego, a car with a heri- 
tage born of Grand Prix racing 
This affordably-priced sports 
coupe is part of a new genera- 
tion of technologically-ad- 
vanced automobiles from the 
American Motors-Renault al- 
liance 

Fuego comes in both a fuel 
injected and turbocharged ver- 
sion. Its aerodynamics have 
drawn high praise from the 
press. A few examples: 
“Renault's wind-tunnel measure- 
ments produced a 0.35 drag 
coefficiént, which puts Fuego 
neck and neck with the Porsche 
924 Turbo as the least air-offen- 


sive of today’s production cars.” 
CAR AND DRIVER 


“the Fuego offers a modern, 
high-tech look with true aero- 
dynamic performance.” 


MOTOR TREND 


ean 


THE RACY NEW RENAULT FUEGO 
$14 


Also already drawing at- 
tention is the Renault Alliance 
It's the American version of the 
European Renault 9, recently 
named Europe's “Car of the 
Year.” The Alliance will be built 
by American Motors in Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin this fall. 

It will be the product of the 
most advanced design and 
manufacturing technology in 
the world, including extensive 
use of robot machine tools for 
precise and accurate con- 
struction. 

Here is what one publica- 
tion said about the Alliance— 
coming soon from America’s 
newest car maker: 

“The Volkswagen Rabbit was 
America’s first truly modern 
small economy car, but the Re- 
nault-American Motors car 
might well surpass it and set 


new standards for the industry.” 
POPULAR SCIENCE 




















RENAULT 


American Motors 4 
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Chrysler-Plymouth: We're 
changing America's mind 
about American cars. 

At Chrysler-Plymouth we're 
building cars with the high 
quality, high mileage and en- 
during value America wants 
We're spending money where it 
counts—on technology. And now 
this investment is paying off 

Since their introduction, over 
500,000 Americans have bought 
K cars. In 1981, the American 
built Plymouth was the fastest 
growing car line in the automo 
tive industry. The 1982 New 
Yorker leads the industry in sales 
gains over last year. 


Chrysler-Plymouth has the 
quality America wants. 

Our cars are Chrysler engi 
neered and built in some of the 
world’s most technologically ad- 
vanced plants 

Chrysler's Computer Aided 
Design and Computer Aided 
Manufacturing (CAD/CAM) fa 
cilities are among the most 
advanced in the auto industry. A 
graphic designer is able to 
check out, with the aid of com- 
puters, the feasibility and poten 


tial uses of his new designs 
within a matter of minutes 

Computer-programmed 
robot welders perform up to 
3,000 precise welds with ac 
curacy and reliability that result 
in a sound and durable car 

CAD/CAM enables Chrysler 
to produce cars that are better 
designed and constructed with 
more efficient components than 
ever before. And to produce 
them in a lot less time at less 
cost 


Chrysler protects your 
investment for 5 years or 
50,000 miles. 


We're so sure that we're set 
ting new standards for quality 
that now every new American 
built Chrysler and Plymouth 
comes with a limited warranty 
on the engine and power-train,’* 
a limited warranty against out 
erbody rust-through, and free 
scheduled maintenance. All for 
5 years or 50,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first. See dealer for 
full details 





Chrysler-Plymouth is 
changing America’s mind 
in the marketplace. 


In 1982, only Chrysler intro- 
duced a line of new cars that 
combines front-wheel-drive, 
high mileage and luxury—the 
Chrysler LeBaron series: 2-door 
coupe, 4-door sedan, Town and 
Country Wagon and a convert- 
ible. (Coupe and Sedan @6 EPA 
est.. MPG, 40 est. HWY. Convert- 
ible and Town and Country @ 
EPA est. MPG, 31 est. HWY.)* 

Our Plymouth Reliant K is the 
highest mileage six passenger 
car in America. @6 EPA est. MPG, 
4] est. HWY." 

Our front-wheel-drive 
Plymouth Turismo 2.2 is certified 
by USAC as a sports car 

Chrysler-Plymouth continues 
to engineer the right cars for 
today. High quality cars built to 
last. See them for yourself and 
you'll understand how we're 
changing America's mind about 
American cars 

Chrysler. Quality engi- 
neered to be the best 


* Deductible may be required 
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“Use EPA 
Mileage m 


nated mpg for comparison 
vay vary. Highway mileage 


probably lower. Ca. mileage lower. 











The best luxury car value in America. 
The 1982 Chrysler New Yorker $11,391° 


Engineering excellence is the 
theme of the new contemporary- 
sized New Yorker. Craftsmen and 
engineers pay extraordinary atten- 
tion to detail. And precise quality 
control checks help make New 
(ola <-mr- M0) o\-16e)\coluiielac-le)(-me-14 





No other luxury car can match 
Nim Cole <-ladeeliile)iar-ldlelakela-licolan 


Pl allate Mme lel) lastname lee MRC \ele-le) (1 
price. It is clearly the best-equipped 
luxury car value in its class. 


At *11,391 New Yorker comes with 
43 standard luxury features 


Standard: 60/40 Cloth & Vinyl Seats 
with Passenger Recliner * Air Con- 
ditioning * Automatic Transmission 
* Electronic Ignition System * Dual 
Horns * Power Front Disc Brakes 
* Power Windows « Power Steering 
¢ Premium Wheel Covers * WSW 
Steel Belted Radials * AM Radio 
* Electronic Digital Clock * Special 
Sound Insulation * Galvanized Steel 
ifolm @eldcertiolahucel(-iat(estaacelsl alee 


sion Bar Suspension System 
* Halogen Headlamps « Rear Win- 
dow Defroster * Premium Plush Pile 
Carpeting * Dual Remote Mirrors 
* Tinted Glass * Trip Odometer 
* Trunk Dress Up * Bumper Guards 
Warning Chimes * Warning & In- 
terior Light Packages * And More. 


The plush new New Yorker is 
dal-Mit-leliall oMe)i 
Chrysler luxury, 
Chrysler value, 
Chrysler engi- 
neering. It drives 
on pride. 


EPA 
22% IS} 
HWY MPG! 











THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST. 


*Sticker price excludes taxes, title, destination charges, TUse EPA est. MPG for comparison. Your actual mileage may vary. Hwy. and Calif 


mileage lower 
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America's driving machines 
are engineered to perform 
brilliantly on the road 

and at the pump 


The 1982 front-wheel-drive 
Dodges get you off the mark fast. 
They hug the road when you're 
taking a turn or cresting a hill. 
They slip deftly into narrow 
parking spaces. Sophisticated 
engine technology propels 
them, and graceful aero- 
dynamics ease them through the 
wind. They have the characteris- 
tics of the traditional European 
driving machines, but they're 
American, designed to meet to- 
day's realities. That means the 
new Dodges carry full size adults 
with room to spare. They per- 
form as well at the pump as on 
the road. And, most exciting of 
all, they're affordable 


Powered for performance 


An important reason for the high 
performance of America’s driv- 
ing machines is the Trans-4 over- 
head cam engine that's stan- 
dard on most domestic front- 
wheel-drive ‘82 Dodges, and op- 
tional on the rest. This is the best 
quality power plant Dodge has 
ever made. An electronic fuel 
control system continuously and 
automatically adjusts the fuel/air 
mixture in the engine to provide 
maximum power and minimum 
fuel consumption. It’s this super- 
latively engineered motor that 
gives today's Dodges the pickup 
and go you need to pass quickly, 
or to accelerate to highway 
speed. 


Designed for deftness 


But it takes more than a good 
engine to make a great Amer- 
ican driving machine. Dodge's 
advanced front-wheel-drive as- 
sures good traction through 


curves and on snow. Rack-and- 
pinion steering helps guide you 
precisely through turns. And 
MacPherson strut suspension 
smoothes the ride. 


Engineered for efficiency 


One of the results of Dodge’s 
advanced-engineering is excel- 
lent fuel economy. Omni Miser. 
for example, achieves the high- 
est highway gasoline mileage of 
any American built car. Chrysler 
Corporation cars have a pro- 
jected corporate average fuel 
economy of 28 mpg. In fact. with 
the 1982 cars the company will 
have achieved fuel efficiency 
standards 3 years ahead of the 
EPA deadline for the auto 
industry. 


Roomy interiors 


With engine and drive train up 
front, there’s plenty of room for 
people in the passenger com- 
partment. Although Dodges are 
compact outside, they're surpris- 
ingly roomy within. Aries K, for 
example, has room for six adults, 


High technology 
manufacture for high 
quality driving machines 

Dodge 1982 Omni’, 024's, 
Chargers and Aries K's are built 
in some of the world’s most tech- 
nologically sophisticated plants. 
Robots are used in making body 
welds, because robots weld 
more precisely than people. Au- 
tomatic “robogates” assemble 
cars tightly and accurately. 


Above-standard equipment 


America’s driving machines 
are fitted out for civilized driv- 
ing. The 1982 rear-wheel-drive 
Dodge Mirada, for example, has 
as standard equipment power 
steering, power brakes and au- 


$20 


tomatic transmission. On Omni 
E-Type Euro Sedan and Charger 
2.2, standard equipment in- 
cludes dual reclining sport 
bucket seats. But the real hall- 
mark of the ‘82 Dodges is the 
care that’s been given to achiev- 
ing quiet. Dodge engineers have 
muted the 400 as well as the K 
cars with extensive soundproot- 
ing. so you get an astonishingly 
silent ride. 


Low operating cost 


Once you own one of America’s 
driving machines you'll find it’s a 
bargain to drive. First, there’s 
that terrific fuel efficiency. So you 
save on gas. Second, all Dodge's 
Trans-4 engines have their ser- 
vice parts up front and easy to 
reach. That means you can do 
the work yourself and save on 
servicing 


Dodge announces the only 
3-way, five-year or 50,000- 
mile protection plan 


1, Free Scheduled Maintenance 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles, 
whichever comes first 

2. Engine and powertrain lim- 
ited warranty for 5 years or 
50,000 miles. A deductible 
may be required. 

3. Outer body rust-through lim- 
ited warranty for 5 years or 
50,000 miles 

Dodge helps protect your 
investment. See your dealer for 
full details 

Get high performance on the 
road, at the pump and in the 
pocketbook. Get a new Amer- 
ican driving machine from 

Dodge 


Dodge 400 


ly created driving machine introduces performance 
high mileage to the world of personal luxury, 


~ 


Dodge 400 as shown $8253." Price includes two tone paint with tape stnpe, rec lining vinyl bucket seats, : S$ steenng wheel 


Advanced technology and Slip into the luxurious pit of this none ost technologically 
for . 


aerodynamic u'll disc adv mobile plants in the world 
r price, $8043°* And that 

personal uUry Cc nclud eS€ ssive standard fe 

won't bully \ \ \ tures >» wheel, an electronic digi- 


sonal luxury cc the tal cloc / leering, f 


past. They're sti sterday’s nats y we say, Dodge 400 is n« t es Jed Landau viny 
technology. ..still co pushed r : 
around” by rear- 
Well, not the ne ( ing else separates 
Dodge 400 is engine : y 400 from ordinary f 
advanced front-whe > technology cars—mileage. ..extraordinary mil 
teamed with rack-« 
McPherson strut front 
The result: Precise 
response. Tight cornering } remark- 


ability. 
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What if three years ago 
somebody told you an American 
car company would introduce a 
car that would quickly become 
the best-selling car in Amer- 
ica*..and the world?** 

That this car would require 
only one-hour scheduled main- 
tenance every 10,000 miles? 

That this car would seat four 
adults comfortably inside a 
body that was as aerodynamic 
as some sports cars? 

The car was built by a com- 
pany which has set itself a 
mission in the 80's: To build cars 
with quality that you can afford. 

The company is Ford Motor 
Company. Makers of LTD, 
Thunderbird, Mustang, Granada, 
Fairmont, EXP 

And the car in point...Ford 
Escort. 


Better ideas from around 
the world. 

Escort began as a project 
called “Erika.” Ford's top engi- 
neers from all over the world 
were brought together to pool 
their expertise and create a true 
world car. 

The teams represented Ger- 
many, Japan, England, Brazil, 
Australia, Italy and America 
Each with an understanding of 
what a world car would have to 
face. From $3.00 for a gallon of 
gas, to salty sea mists, to blasting 
desert winds. And each with an 
understanding that it had to 
build a car that would not only 
survive, but succeed 


The result: Escort, the 
world's best-selling car. 
Escort contains literally thou- 
sands of ideas that make it the 
best small car for the dollar you 
can buy. 
A partial list includes: 
@ High-strength steels that cut 


weight without sacrificing solid 
construction 
® Cathodic undercoating to fight 
rust 
@ Four-wheel independent sus- 
pension. 
@ Front-wheel drive. 
@ All-season steel-belted radial 
tires 
@ A chassis lubricated for life 
@ Self-adjusting brakes and 
clutch. 
® No-maintenance battery. 
® Halogen headlamps 

But as great as all these 
features are, they don't mean a 
thing unless they work 

We're here to tell you: They 
work, 


Nine out of 10 would do it 
again. 

In a recent survey nine out 
of 10 Escort owners in the 
United States said they'd buy an 
Escort again. At a time when 
many Americans are question- 


ing the quality of American cars, 


these loyal owners should give 
the doubters pause 

Then in early 1982, we 
backed Escort's quality with a 
unique Offer. 


Ford Care Coverage.*** 
Two years of the closest 
thing to cost-free driving. 


For two years or 24,000 
miles—whichever comes first— 
Ford will provide the buyer of a 
new Escort with free scheduled 
maintenance. Virtually all you 
pay for is gas. From belts to 
wiper blades, you're covered 
But we went even further. 

Ford Care Coverage also 
includes workmanship coverage 
for two years or 24,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. That 
means protection from virtually 
any problem. In fact, the only 


$22 


things not covered are fluids 
between recommended 
changes, tires, abuse and acci- 
dents. It's a limited warranty. But 
compare it to any other small- 
car warraniy. We think you'll 
agree it's the best 


Ford Care Coverage. 
Widened to EXP And nowon 
Granada, Fairmont and 
Mustang. 


Just last month we broad- 
ened our commitment to quality 
to more Ford cars than ever 
before. Because the quality is 
there 

Based on a national survey 
of 5,900 Ford owners, we found 
the quality level of our cars has 
improved an average of 48% 
over the past two years 


Ford. Quality cars you can 
afford to buy. 


We know you're looking for 
better cars. We know you're 
looking for more value for your 
dollar. We know you're demand- 
ing more today than ever 
before. Fair enough. 

Quality was the idea behind 
Escort. It’s the idea behind all 
our cars: LTD, Thunderbird, 
Granada, Fairmont, Mustang, EXP 
and Escort. Quality is also the 
driving force behind all the new 
cars we'll be bringing you soon 
It's an objective we've taken to 
heart at Ford, from manage- 
ment to the hard-working peo- 
ple on the line. 

Quality is the mission. And 
we're fulfilling the mission 


“Based on manufacturers’ reported retail 
deliveries 
**Sales estimates based on 198! calendar 
year worldwide production figures 
***Take delivery from your Ford Dealer by 
June 6, 1982. Limit one per customer 








9 OUT OF 10 
WOULD DO IT AGAIN. 


Nine out of ten 47 «, EPA new available higher output 


MPG CVH engine. 
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to be satisfied until nine out 
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s Buy a new Escort now and 
Escor t again. can get hundreds in cash fe 
In a recent independent directly from Ford—100% from 
survey, nine out of ten Escort Ford. You'll also get Ford Care. 
owners declared they would . ; It’s a limited warranty covering 
buy another Escort. ~~ ce everything but accidents, 
That's quite a success story. ee. M™ | abuse, tires and fluids between 
But then, Ford Escort is truly scheduled maintenance. For 
a successful car. A car that's depending on speed, distance two years or 24,000 miles— 
outselling every car line in and weather. Actual highway whichever comes first—you 
America. Import or domestic.” mileage and California ratings can't spend a cent for scheduled 
A car that retains a higher lower. maintenance or repairs. 
percentage of its original price Now our goal is ten Virtually all you pay for is gas. 
than any other compact car** A’} out of ten. It’s the closest thing to cost-free 
car of extraordinary world-class We've made hundreds of driving. To get the 
technology that includes front- | improvements like Escort’s new SS 


wheel drive, four-wheel close-ratio manual transmission ——— id 
independent suspension anda | andthe = . ~ 
unique CVH engine —"ee » Peers. 


that delivers remarkable 


mileage estimates. a 
cash up 
>. front and 
7 | / lia ie ; Ford Care take 


GS delivery from your 
Ford Dealer before 
June 6, 1982. Limited 


ns 


to one per customer. 
\S 
FORD ESCORT 
*Based on manufacturers’ reported } 


retail deliveries through February, 1982. ~ 
FOR IVISION 
**According to NADA Used Car Guide, XS ORD DIVISIO 


February, 1982 Seat belts save lives — buckie up. 
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Ford is America’s Truck 

Who says so? America says 
so 

If any one company has 
stood for the tangible American 
Dream over the years—here 
and worldwide— it’s been Ford 

But Ford today is far more 
than a sentimental favorite from 
times past 

In the latest decade, more 
Americans have bought Ford 
Trucks than any other truck line. 

Last year, Ford out-registered 
the number two make by more 
than 40,000 trucks. 

More important, Ford 
helped keep Detroit's banners 
flying. In the ‘81 model year, 
Ford sold more pickups in Amer- 
ica than all the foreign makes 
added together. 

In the U.S., ‘81 Ford Trucks 
outsold all Toyota cars and 
trucks combined. Outsold all 
Datsun cars and trucks. All VW. 
All Honda. 

What's behind this record of 
leadership? 

Innovation, of course. Time 
and again Ford has led the field 
in new truck ideas. 

But always it’s been innova- 
tion backed by traditional Ford 
toughness. 

The new-size Ford Ranger is 
a beautiful example. 

It would have been easier 
and cheaper to copy others and 
simply bring out another small 
truck. 

Ford elected to do it the 
tough way. And the result is a 
new concept in pickups, 

The new-size Ranger is a 
high-tech truck with many ad- 
vantages of the state of the art 

For aerodynamic efficiency, 
it has one of the lowest drag 
coefficients of any pickup in the 
industry. 


For weight savings, it uses 
modern light/strong materials 
wherever feasible. 

For reduced maintenance, 
its production driveline, steering 
linkage, front suspension and 
ball joints never need 
lubrication 

But there's that other side to 
Ranger—the traditional Ford 
toughness 

It is literally “built like the 
big ones” from Twin-I-Beam 
front suspension to double-wall 
construction. 

Its fuel-efficient engines are 
specially engineered for service 
with good low-end torque for 
load-pulling capability 

And Ranger's extra cab 
room and computer-tuned sus- 
pension combine to give it a 
smooth, comfortable ride. 

The new-size Ranger ex- 
tends Ford's Truck line at the 
light end. At the heavy end 
there's the recently added 
LTL-9000, the biggest Ford truck 
ever built. 

In between lies a complete 
line of trucks. All built Ford tough 
from top to bottom. 

Ford Pickups were the first 
pickups totally redesigned for 
the needs of the 80's 

Last year they outsold any 


other vehicle nameplate—car 
or truck —in America 

Ford 4WD Pickups are built 
tough but don't ride that way. 
They're the only American- 
made 4X4's with independent 
front suspension. 

‘82 Ford Bronco, built on the 
tough 4X4 truck chassis, heads 
the family 4-wheeler class in 
sales. 

Ford Vans feature out-front 
design that creates extra room 
inside. Room for as much as 2/2 
tons of bulky payload. Or as 
Club Wagons, for as many as 15 
passengers. (They're big favor- 
ites with car poolers.) 

Ford Mediums.are the only 
ones with a choice of conven- 
tional, short-cab or tilt-cab 
models. And since 1963, they've 
been America’s driving force in 
mid-range diesel power. 

Big L-Line Fords have run up 
billions of road miles. And have 
a reputation based on premium 
and proven design features. 

Ford's CL-9000 cabover 
introduced new design stan- 
dards that other linehaulers are 
now beginning to follow 

Right down the line, you can 
look to Ford for leadership 

After all, you'd hardly ex- 
pect less from America’s truck. 
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_ NEW-SIZE FORD RANGER. 


_ Ford's American-built R. 


combines high mileage with big- 
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2 Ranger XLT model shown 


TWIN-I-BEAM suspension. The 
only small truck with it. And it's 
computer-tuned for smooth ride. 
DOUBLE-WALL box sides 
mean dings on inside won't mar 
the outside. No import has it! 
1600-LBS. payload option. 
More than most compacts and 
many standard-size pickups. 
CHOICES include: 6- or 7-ft. 
box, 2.0L or 2.3L 4-cylinder truck 
engine. Trailer Towing Package. 
Auxiliary fuel tank. 


AMERICAS TRUCK. 
BUILT FORD TOUGH. 
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These are demanding times 

The past decade has 
wrought more change in the 
automobile industry than any 
other period in history. 

And with that change comes 
a greater opportunity than ever 
before to implement technical 
and engineering innovations 
that will affect literally every 
aspect of the driving experience 

The end-result of this change 
is not only ad more competitive 
marketplace, but a better 
product for the American public 

Lincoln-Mercury accepted 
the challenge 

And has a complete range 
ot high-technology cars as well 
as an increased market share to 
show for it 


Engineering and 
innovation 

The 1982 Lynx, with front- 
wheel drive, is a prime example 
of the Lincoln-Mercury commit- 
ment to quality and innovation 

Part of a project with over 3 
billion dollars’ worth of world- 
wide development and produc- 
tion, Lynx is one of the first 
American-built compacts with 
four-wheel fully independent 
suspension, for a smooth ride 
and excellent handling 

Lynx also has a 1.6 liter 
Compound Valve Hemispherical 
Head Engine. This standard 
four-cylinder engine has compu- 
ter-matched “swirl effect” pistons 
for better combustion, an 
aluminum cross-flow cylinder 
head and a specially designed 
carburetor 

A practical result of the high 
technology involved in Lynx de- 
sign and construction is a yearly 
scheduled maintenance re- 
quirement among the lowest of 
any car sold in the country. 





Lincoln-Mercury is making 
great strides in the field of aero- 
dynamics as well. Most notably 
in the design of the 1982 LN7—a 
front-wheel drive, two-seat sport 
coupe 

Extensive wind tunnel test- 
ing and computer generated 
design of the LN7 have helped 
produce one of the best aero- 
dynamic ratings of any stan- 
dard-equipped domestic car 

But Lincoln-Mercury 
achievements in technology 
and engineering go beyond the 
small car segment 


A commitment to quality 


Some of the most dramatic 
advances in quality-related 
areas have been successfully 
applied to the 1982 Continental, 
Mark VI and Lincoln 

Precision robotics in weld- 
ing, laser beam-assisted paint- 
ing and stringent “Quality 
Audits” have all contributed 
to a significant improvement in 
quality over the last two years 

Extensive use of these de- 
sign, construction and quality 
control techniques has made it 
Possible for Lincoln-Mercury to 
Offer not just an improved prod- 
uct, but also improved warranty 
coverage 


Mercury Lynx LS 


Cost-free scheduled 
maintenance/warranty 


Lincoln-Mercury is now of- 
fering a 2 year/24,000 
mile scheduled maintenance 
and warranty plan on every 
Lynx, LN7, Capri, Cougar Sedan, 
Cougar Wagon and Zephyr 
delivered between now and 
June 6th 

An identical 3 year/36,000 
mile plan is in effect for Conti- 
nental, Lincoln and Mark VI, 
from now until May 17th 

The scheduled maintenance 
provisions of these plans cover 
even traditional “wear items’ 
such as wiper blades, brake 
pads and fan belts. The limited 
warranty covers virtually every- 
thing but accidents, driver 
abuse, tires and fluids between 
maintenance intervals. 


Putting it all together 


These are some of the things 
Lincoln-Mercury is doing right 
now. With robotics. Lasers. Com- 
puters. And other modern tech- 
nologies targeted toward a 
new commitment to quality in 
every product built from Lynx 
to Lincoln 

True, it’s not an easy goal 
But these are demanding times. 
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“Hey, how are things at Buick 
these days?” It’s a question we're 
asked often, usually by friends, 
usually with some concern. After 
all, to be in the car business 
these days is interesting, to say 
the least. 

Actually, it’s a question we 
rather enjoy answering. Because 
the trend we have going here 
at Buick is quite the opposite 
of what a lot of people might 
expect 

To put it simply, what's hap- 
pening is this: While fewer 
people are buying cars in this 
economy, more of the people 
who are buying are choosing 
Buicks. 

It's not only the traditional 
Buick buyer we're attracting, 
either. It's also a new, younger 
group of people. People who 
take their admittedly hard- 
earned money and go out and 
look tor as much value, style 
and luxury as they can squeeze 
out of a dollar 

This phenomenon is borne 
out by our market share figures 
over the past few years. Nation- 
wide, for instance, our share of 
industry sales from 1979 through 
1982 grew by 26 percent. What's 








even more significant, and 
promising, is our performance in 
hot spots of youth, energy and 
affluence like Los Angeles, Den- 
ver, San Diego, Houston, and 
Minneapolis. In 15 cities like 
these, our market penetration 
jumped more than 60 percent 
between 1975 and 1980. 

Putting modesty aside for a 
moment, we've worked hard to 
earn our laurels. We've shown 
people efficiency with the V-6 








engine, innovation with the 
turbocharging program, and 
value across the line. 

In short, we think we're on 
the right track 

We're happy to see so many 
people agreeing with us. 

Some Buicks are equipped 
with engines produced by other 
GM divisions, subsidiaries or af- 
tiliated companies worldwide. 
See your dealer for details. 


BUICK’S SHARE OF INDUSTRY SALES 


Percent of Industry Sales 


41980 


Source: Manufacturer's Reported Model Year Deliveries 
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‘Everything fits beautifully. 
Inclading you. 


S and garages with v 
trouble. Its appetite 
miniscule 
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Wouldnt you really rather have a’Buick? 
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An American success story 


Cadillac sales are up 
again. For the eleventh straight 
month in a row, Cadillac has 
increased its sales, as com- 
pared to the previous year. 
Cadillac has also boosted deliv- 
eries for the first two quarters of 
model year 1982. And Cadillac 
made these impressive gains 
even before it began special 
12.8% financing for all Cadillac 
models. Let's take a closer look 
at this continuing American suc- 
cess story. 


Second to none 


The linchpin in Cadillac's 
achievements is its 1.600 mem- 
ber dealer organization. 
They're known for giving their 
sales and service customers that 


“Cadillac treatment.” And it’s ob- 


viously effective. Cadillac deal- 
ers are number one in their 
field. 


The choice of the choice 
Cadillac's varied model 
lineup is undoubtedly another 
source of its strength. 
The DeVilles America’s favorite 
luxury cars 
The Fleetwood Broughams 
Full-size Cadillacs that take 
luxury to the nth degree. 
Cimarron A new kind of 
Cadillac for a new kind of 
Cadillac owner 
Eldorado Its rakish good looks 
immediately set this Cadillac 
apart 
Seville Top of the Cadillac line 
Limousines The only produc- 
tion limousines still made in 
the U.S. 


The “extras” that don't cost 
extra 


Another factor in Cadillac's 


popularity is high content level. 
Dozens of “extras*—such as 
electronic climate control and 
six-way power seat—come 
standard on every DeVille, 
Fleetwood Brougham, Eldorado 
and Seville. 


Room to relax 


In today’s crowded world, 
Cadillac believes a comfortable 
car is increasingly important 
Therefore, even Cimarron, the 
smallest Cadillac, has as much 
front seat leg room as some full- 
size cars. 


Double the mileage 


There's a new attribute 
helping stimulate Cadillac 
sales...increased fuel efficiency. 
In eight short years, Cadillac 
has more than doubled its mile- 
age. Cadillac now has an 
Average Fuel Economy of 21.6 
mpg, based on sales weighted 
EPA combined estimates 

Some Cadillacs are 
equipped with engines pro- 
duced by other GM divisions, 
subsidiaries, or affiliated com- 
panies worldwide. But you must 


see your dealer for details 


An American standard for 
the world 


Quality has been a Cadil- 
lac sales strength since the days 
when the car was dubbed an 
American standard for the 
world. That quality is just as 
much in evidence in the 1982 
Cadillacs. For instance, every 
new 1982 Cadillac must pass a 
final multi-phase “stress test” 
with a perfect 100% grade be- 
fore it's shipped 


Limited time offer...12.8% 
financing 


Significant savings can be 
yours when you purchase any 
new Cadillac. Now through 
May 31, Cadillac is offering 
12.8% financing on all new Ca- 
dillacs when you take delivery 
by May 31. See a participating 
Cadillac dealer for qualifying 
details. The 12.8% annual per- 
centage rate is available to 
qualified buyers. Dealer contri- 
bution may affect consumer 
cost. Not available in Arkansas 


CADILLAC DIVISIONAL AVERAGE FUEL ECONOMY 
BASED ON SALES WEIGHTED EPA COMBINED ESTIMATES 











Seems it's always been like this. The last car 
in the lot has been yours. And now all that hard work 
and all those long hours have paid off. 
In recognition, financial success and in the way you reward yourself. 
Isn't it time you owned a Cadillac? You've earned it. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION, U.S.A. 
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When it comes to cars in this 
country, Chevrolet is clearly 
Number One 

Year after year, in good 
times and bad, Chevrolet con- 
tinues to lead. 

In fact, over the past five 
years Chevrolet has sold more 
cars and trucks than all the im- 
ports combined 

But wee not here to brag 
about our track record. 

We're here to tell you what 
we're doing to stay on top. 


You've changed, we've 
changed. 


At Chevrolet, we've spent 
the better part of the last 10 
years in renewal 

We've been rethinking, re- 
designing, rebuilding. 

Every car in our showrooms 
today, with the exception of 
Corvette, has been newly intro- 
duced or totally redesigned 
since the energy crunch. 

New cars with new technol- 
ogy have replaced the old 
designs 

The heart and soul of 
Chevrolet today are smart 
young cars like Celebrity, the 
bright new shape of Chevrolet 

Cars like Cavalier, Citation, 
and the new Diesel Chevette 
with 5-speed 


And Camaro, completely re- 


done for 1982 

Proud young Chevys, de- 
signed to meet the needs, the 
demands, the desires of a whole 
new generation of car buyer 


Not just different. Better. 


Today's Chevrolets are more 
efficient than the ones they've 
replaced. 

They're trimmer. 

They're tighter. 

They take up less space in 





this crowded world, yet give you 
good space inside 

They emit cleaner exhaust. 

They are more resistant to 
corrosion. 

They are more fuel efficient 

They require fewer lube 
jobs, fewer oil changes, fewer 
tune-ups than cars did a few 
years ago. 

And they are more tech- 
nologically advanced. 

Did you know, for example, 
that every new gasoline- 
powered Chevy now has its own 
on-board computer which fine- 
tunes the performance of your 
engine as you drive? 

It's true. 

It's also true that today’s 
Chevrolets come more com- 
pletely equipped, with many 
standard features you once paid 
extra for. 


Some things never change. 


We've been in the car busi- 
ness for over 70 years. 

And we've had our share of 
success. 

That success has been built 
upon a very simple and wel- 
come premise: Good cars at 
good prices 

Some people call it “value.” 

Well, here it is 1982, and our 
good cars have gotten better 

And in spite of new names 
and faces, the value is still very 
much there. 

Today's young Chevys, like 
those before them, are built to 
give you your money's worth 
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mile after mile after mile. 
That's something we'll never 
change. Bank on it. 


Come see us. 


Exciting new cars, with new 
talents and technologies, as up- 
to-the-minute as anything on the 
market 

All backed by the virtues 
and values which have made 
Chevrolet the leader all these 
years. 

That's a tough combination 
to beat 

Whatever you've driven be- 
fore, whatever you're driving 
now, you owe it to yourself to see 
and experience what Chevro- 
let's doing today. 

It's a new ball game 

And Chevy's got the winning 
team. 

We've brought some good 
things with us from the past. But 
our focus is clearly on the pres- 
ent and the future 

More important, our focus is 
on you 

With nearly 5,400 dealers, 
we have the largest dealer body 
in the business ready and wait- 
ing to serve. 

We truly want our new 
Chevrolets to be the best cars 
you've ever known 

And we've worked very 
hard to make them just that 

One of these fine spring 
days or evenings, come on 
down and see. 

Come see. 

Come drive 

Come soon 

Whatever you're looking for, 
your Chevrolet dealer is still the 
first place to look. 





Celebrity. The bright new shape of Chevrolet. With front-wheel drive, room for five. Today's technology 
teams up with yesterday's room and comfort in a mid-size car that’s sure to do you proud. 


Still the first place to look. | 
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Cavalier. Front-wheel drive, high-tech, big pleasure. Citation. A popular, versatile front-wheel-drive Chevy 
With more standard features than any new Chevy ever. proved in use by almost 1,000,000 owners. 
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Chevette. New Diese! Chevette with 5-speed offers EPA Camaro. The legend lives 
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Caprice/Impala. America’s best-selling full-size car. Monte Carlo. Truly luxurious inside, trim and taut on the 


Room for six, Diesel power available. evra folUiiife[-MB)(-\1-] Bele) /-1ae\vell(ele)(-3 
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America's best-sellers 


In the ‘82 model year, 
Chevrolet's been selling more 
new trucks than anybody else, 
based on manufacturers’ re- 
ported retail deliveries through 
March 31 

That's understandable: 
Chevrolet is developing and 
building the advanced new 
vehicles America needs in the 
years ahead 


53 Chevy pickup models 


Nobody else offers you this 
kind of selection. So when you 
consider a new pickup, Chevy 
really gives you a lot to think 
about. Chevy pickups come in 
two- or four-wheel-drive mod- 
els. Fleetside or Stepside body 
styles. Short-box or long-box 
Bonus Cab, Big Dooley or Crew 
Cab. The choice is huge and 
every one of them is built 
Chevy-tough 


Chevy S-10: hottest-selling 
new truck in Chevy history 


The S-10 is a totally Amer- 
ican-designed,new-size pickup 
And it's a size that’s going to 
appeal to a lot of people from 
now on. Smaller than a full-size 
pickup, but longer than the im- 
ports. With available V6 power 
you just can't get in any import 
truck. No wonder Chevy's new 
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S-10 is the best-selling new truck 
in Chevy history. 


Anew dimension in quality 


Chevy's S-10 is making 
American truck history in an- 
other way, too—the way it's 
built. Much of this new kind of 
truck was engineered by com- 
puter. New levels of production 
technology were developed just 
for it. New demandis for preci- 
sion and quality were set—and 
met. The result is a truck with 
the kind of obvious quality that 
you'll be able to see, hear and 
feel as you use it 


S-10 technology 


It begins with a new net- 
build concept of bodywork— 
either a part fits exactly, or it has 
no place on this new truck 
Automatic welding contributes 
to structural integrity. Ultrasonic 
weld testing provides a graphic 
record of weld strength. Every 
$-10 gets three coats of enamel 
for a finish that looks a “foot 
deep.” And every working com- 
ponent of every S-10 is func- 
tionally tested for quality before 
the S-10 leaves the plant 





A new 6.2 liter diesel for 
full-size pickups 


This new powerplant is the 
latest example of Chevrolet's 
lead in truck diesel availability. 
Since 1966, overall diesel truck 
sales in this country have in- 
creased 203% —and Chevy's 
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done much to show the way. 
This diesel engine is de- 
signed specifically for use in 
trucks. It’s truck-tougnh, tight- 
fisted and right-sized for a 
broad range of jobs. It's a high 
torque engine that’s going to 
make more truck users than 
ever think “diesel” this year. 


6.2 liter diesel power for 
Suburban and Blazer, too 


One reason Chevy's Subur- 
ban is called “Superwagon’ is its 
towing ability The new 6.2 liter 
diesel powerplant now avail- 
able lets the Suburban with 
proper equipment move up to 
13,500 Ibs. including itself, pas- 
sengers, cargo, equipment and 
trailer—a load ordinary wag- 
ons couldn't touch. Chevy 4- 
wheel-drive Blazer's also got this 
new diesel power available for 
new road-to-rough muscle 


A tough record to beat 


One final impressive fact: 
Chevy truck longevity. 94.0% of 
Chevy Light-, Medium-, Heavy- 
Duty trucks and commercial 
vans in the ten years most re- 
cently recorded were still on the 
job. (Based on R. L. Polk & Co 
model year registrations 
through July 1, 1980. 1971-72-73 
data partially estimated. 1981 
statistics not available at time of 
printing.) 


72) '73)'74 | 75176177178 
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THERE’S NEVER 
BEEN A TRUCK 
LIKE IT BEFORE. 





¢ More miles per gallon than the best- ¢ Twice the towing power of the import 
selling imports. And that's not all. These are pickups. A properly equipped S-10 with an 
EPA gas mileage ratings that even Chevy S-10's EWElitlelicm iol lao melelieatclmm (crcl a a ClUiN amie llicialale 
closest domestic sales competitor cant beat Package can tow up to 4000 pounds, including 
39 EST. HWY., (28! EPA EST. MPG. (California ite-ti(cim@e-lale mers ice le) 
40 EST. HWY., [28] EPA EST. MPG.) ¢ More leg room, more head room. Chevy 

e V6 power not available in any import Pa OM areomailelace cle Maelo lace Malct-(eMcolelumiarla) 
pickup. |f you want extra muscle for tough jobs either a Toyota or a Datsun pickup. And it even 
NalsMoes OMe)i(cis-W- lame) elt eliim dom elelurciseli-lall has more leg room than any full-size pickup you 
34 EST. HWY., [24] EPA EST. MPG. (California for-Tam olUyYan (ele rchy 


34 EST. HWY., [23] EPA EST. MPG.) Big payload capacity. With Heavy-Duty 
Use estimated MPG for comparisons. Your mileage Payload Option, V6 engine and larger tires, a 
may differ depending on speed, distance, weather Chevy S-10 has a maximum payload rating of 
Actual highway mileage lower. Some Chevrolet [oVzom oleltlalel-Mm laced iUlellalemel-t-\-1c1ale|oie-m- [ple meri ge le) 
trucks are equipped with engines produced by Chevy S-10. t's not only the hottest-selling 
other GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated com- new truck in Chevy history, it's already outselling 
panies worldwide. See your dealer for details every import truck sold in America 
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Oldsmobile 





As America’s oldest man- 
ufacturer of automobiles, 
Oldsmobile has long recognized 
that there is no such thing as a 
“typical” American driver. 

Oldsmobile endorses the 
premise that when it comes to 
designing and engineering cars, 
you should meet the needs of 
a wide spectrum of buyers. 

In 1982, for example, Olds 
offers 30 different models which 
span a wide spectrum of sizes, 
styles and models 

Here's how Oldsmobile de- 
scribes them 

Firenza: What a small car 
can be when it’s an Oldsmobile 

Omega: More than you 
might expect a compact car 
to be 

Cutlass Supreme: So much 
style and value, it’s America’s 
best seller. 

Cutlass Ciera: The first Cut- 
lass with front-wheel drive 

Delta 88: The family car that 
didn't forget the family. 

Ninety-Eight Regency: The 


marriage of logic and luxury. 
Toronado: One-of-a-kind 
personal luxury car. 


Olds got America 
front-wheel-driving again 

Despite its many advan- 
tages, American car makers 
had not utilized front-wheel- 
drive since the days of the re- 
doubtable Dusenbergs, Cords 
and Auburns. (How fondly we 
remember them.) 

Then, in the early 1960s, 
Oldsmobile engineers were en- 
ergetically working on the first 
Toronado. 

Not content with traditional 
drive trains, Olds engineers de- 
veloped the modern day ver- 
sions of front-wheel-drive for 
Toronado. It brought with it the 
benefits many American cars 


enjoy today: impressive traction, 


flatter floors, roomy interiors 


Front-wheel-drive is now uti- 


lized not only on Toronado, but 
Cutlass Ciera, Omega and 
Firenza as well. 


Olds and the diesel 


A similar case might be 
made for the manner in which 
Oldsmobile made available the 
first diesel V8 in American cars 

Diesels, of course, had been 
around since the 1920s and no 
one ever disputed their ability 
for producing good mileage 
The V8 version which appeared 
in 1978 Oldsmobile 88 and 98 
models was notable in many 
respects. It provided faster starts, 
and smoother and quieter oper- 
ation than was possible in early 
diesel engines. 

This year, Oldsmobile intro- 
duced a V6 diesel which, with 
the V8, extended diesel avail- 
ability to 22 of 30 Olds models 

Combine the new diesel V6 
with the new Cutlass Ciera, for 
example. and the result is im- 
pressive mileage figures of 44 
estimated highway and @7) EPA 
estimated miles per gallon 

As a result it’s small wonder 
that Oldsmobile is America’s 
number one seller of diesel cars 


A closer look at the new Cutlass Ciera... 


Impressive head- and legroom, front and rear 





Extensive anti-corrosion measures 
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Front-wheel-drive and 
transverse-mounted engine 
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Easy-roll tires, match-mounted to wheels Power low-drag front disc brakes 
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8 Here's a brand-new kind of Cutlass. Cutlass Ciera B 

\ wheel drive. Mid-size room. Together for the first time 
first is Cutlass Ciera’s exciting new slipstream design: 
inviting interior, too. And a standard 4-cy| 


“Front- 


"San 


injection for impressive fuel economy. There's 
even anew diesel V6 option. Power rack 
and-pinion steering, MacPherson strut suspension are standard. Even 

little touches are standard. Like a musical tone that tells you you've 

left your lights on. And side window defoggers. Cutlass Ciera. Proof 

that front-wheel drive isn’t the only exciting part of a front-wheel-drive car. 
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We've had one built for you. 


IMESEL VG 


Mandard 1Cyl Engine [ise estimated mpg for comparison, Your mileage may differ depending on speed, 


distance, weather, Actual highway mileage lower. Some Oldsmobiles are equipped 
with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated companies 
worldwide, See your dealer for details 
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Pontiac 





To be known for cars with inno- 
vative styling and engineering 
that offer remarkable perfor- 
mance and roadability is more 
than just our goal. It's our 
commitment 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


There was a time when car 
performance was measured in 
seconds and horsepower, and 
the ability to rocket down the 
highway. Americans loved those 
cars, and Pontiac built many of 
the famous ones 

Today, Pontiac is earning an 
equally formidable reputation 
for cars that perform in a more 
practical, but still exciting way. 


Pontiac performance 


In the days when American 
performance machines thun- 
dered away from stoplights in 
furious splendor, Pontiac had few 
peers. But for today’s driving 
enthusiast, there’s a new per- 
spective on what makes a car, 
and driving, fun 

Today, the performance 
concept takes on an integrated 
approach, one in which overall 
balance becomes the only true 
measure of a car’s worth. The 
relationship of driver controls, 
and how they respond to one 
another. is a critical factor, The 
steering, shifting, and pedals 
must work together to create the 
harmonious “feel” that people 
find difficult to explain, but so 
easy to enjoy. 

Today, Pontiac is hard at 
work providing cars you will find 
exciting, and easy to love. Our 
J2000 is now available with a 
fuel-injected, overhead cam, 

1.8 liter 4-cylinder engine. A 
product of advanced tech- 
nology and our unwavering love 
of driving, this new beauty deliv- 
ers a strong dose of the free- 


breathing excitement drivers 
have missed for so long! We call 
the new Pontiac 6000 our “fuel- 
injected road star.” Its responsive 
2.5 liter 4-cylinder engine sports 
Electronic Fuel Injection. So 
passing becomes a kick instead 
of a chore. 

And of course, the sensa- 
tional new Firebird Trans Am still 
boasts the overall performance 
required of one of America’s 
most exciting sports machines. 
So even though the perfor- 
mance is new, Pontiac excite- 
ment is still going strong. We 
wouldn't have it any other way. 


Pontiac styling 


Pontiacs have always had a 
certain “look” that seemed to 
capture America’s heart. And it’s 
easy to see why. For the past 25 
years, few nameplates have 
demonstrated more of a knack 
for design innovation than 
Pontiac 

Today, design is more cru- 
cial than ever before. Aero- 
dynamic drag contributes about 
50% of a car's rolling resistance 
at 50 m.p.h. So you can see why 
aerodynamic design has taken 
on such importance in Detroit. 

You can also see how Pon- 
tiac is leading the way again, 
The 1982 Trans Am is one of the 
most aerodynamically sleek 
production cars in the world, a 
glittering piece of aero-sculp- 
ture that has the competition 
shaking their heads, and enthu- 
siasts jumping for joy. And, as if 
that weren't enough, our Pontiac 
6000 Coupe is one of the most 
aerodynamically efficient mid- 
size cars in the world! 


Pontiac roadability 


Over the years Pontiac has 
built a reputation for cars that 
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display impressive roadability. 
And today this driving dif- 
ference is showcased in a full 
range of rear-wheel and front- 
wheel-drive Pontiacs. 

In today’s total performance 
world, a car must be able to 
handle a wide variety of road 
surfaces. 

The rear-wheel-drive Fire- 
bird Trans Am displays a mag- 
nificent will for the road. And the 
front-wheel-drive Pontiac 6000, 
J2000, and Phoenix SJ give the 
driver that all-important “feel” 
and responsiveness normally re- 
served for sports cars, 

Pontiac roadability—you'll 
feel it when you get behind the 
wheel! 


Pontiac engineering 


Pontiac is committed to total 
engineering excellence, and we 
intend to keep on providing ex- 
citing machines that fit our new 
performance concept. 

Advanced technology is 
playing an ever-increasing role 
in our engineering efforts, and 
you can see it in the cars we sell. 
Computer-aided body structure 
design, robotic assembly, elec- 
tronic engine controls, and 
comprehensive anti-corrosion 
protection are all part of Pon- 
tiac’s exciting engineering story. 

The 1982 Pontiacs are setting 
the pace with styling, perfor- 
mance, roadability and engi- 
neering. And they're helping to 
create an image in the minds of 
drivers everywhere that tells 
them exactly what we do, and 
will continue to do, at Pontiac. 
This year. Next year. And for 
many years to come. We build 
excitement 


1982 TRANS AM 
The excitement began 15 years 
ago when those electrifying 
“Birds” came down like rolling 
thunder to capture the hearts of 
enthusiasts everywhere. And a 
legend was born. 

Now comes the road machine 
that will fire-up a new generation! 

From saber-like nose to rakish 
tail, Trans Am is a brilliant 
orchestration of aerodynamic 
function. Its .31 drag coefficient 
is the best of any production car 
GM has ever tested 

But the new Trans Am is much 
more than a beautiful piece of 
automotive sculpture. It's a 





; The makings a a eaeg 


¢ 5.0 liter 4-bb!, V-8 with dual 
free-flow resonator exhausts 

* 4-speed manual transmission 

* Quick-ratio power steering 

© MacPherson front struts 

© Front ond rear stabilizer bars 

¢ Torque arm rear suspension 

* Turbo cast aluminum wheels 

¢ P205/70R14 steel radials 

© 144" Formula steering wheel 

* Reclining front bucket seats 


aver’ car that’s totally 
engineered for serious roadwork. 

Trans Am with options shown, 
$10,076. Trans Am’s base price? 
Only $9,659! This is a manufac- 
turer's suggested retail price 
including dealer prep. Taxes, 
license, destination charges and 
optional equipment additional. 

One “hands-on” impression 
will convince you that Trans Am 
is a driving sensation! 

The legend makers at Pontiac 


have done it again! 


Some Pontiocs ore equipped with 
engines produced by other scale ou 
divisions, subsidior 

companies worldw’ 

Pontiac dealer fc 


PONTIAC ¥ NOW THE EXCITEMENT REALLY BEGINS 
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Trucks—a mainstay of the 
national economy...backbone of 
America’s transport system...an 
expression of a lifestyle which 
combines personal mobility with 
utility—were a conspicuous 
bright spot for the motor vehicle 
industry in the first quarter of 1982 

“Faint—but readable— 
signals that the truck industry 
is starting its long journey back 
to recovery were registered by 
truck activity in the early part 
of the year,” says James T. Riley, 
general sales manager for GMC 
Truck 

Riley emphasizes that the 
approximately 17% sales in 
crease posted by the truck 
industry in the first quarter over 
the same three months of 1981 
provides a strong base for 
recovery efforts 

If the first quarter truck sales 
rate is sustained throughout the 
year, 1982 industry sales would 
approach 2.7 million units, a 
three-year peak. That mark has 
been reached only six times in 
the 80-plus years of the U.S. truck 
industry. 








“Since truck activity is widely 
considered a reliable indicator 
for the overall economic out- 
look, greater truck sales offer 
encouragement for the entire 
nation,” Riley believes 

“For example, trucks haul 
75% ot America’s freight, all or 
part of the way, and nearly 90% 
of our agricultural product is 
carried by truck from farms to 
initial markets,” he points out, “so 
greater truck sales can be seen 
as an expression of confidence 
in the future.” 

Riley also notes that trucks 
accounted for about 25% of all 
motor vehicle sales during the 
first quarter. This is considered a 
normal rate for a healthy econ- 
omy. In contrast, throughout 
1981—a depressed economic 
year—trucks comprised only 
about 21 percent of total motor 
vehicle sales 

Riley believes strengthened 
truck sales could be a portent of 
a widespread upturn in all do- 
mestic motor vehicle sales. If so, 
that’s good news for the entire 
nation 
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Although major uncertain- 
ties are still prevalent, Riley is 
confident there is strong poten- 
tial for improved truck sales 
levels throughout the remainder 
of 1982 

Looking to his own truck 
line, he points out that GMC 
sales are running well ahead of 
the industry rate of sales gains 
In the first-quarter, GMC truck 
deliveries surpassed the 1981 
sales rate for the same three 
months by over 40% 

Trucks are regaining their 
appeal for American buyers, 
Riley states, “and GMC, with its 
most comprehensive line of 
trucks in history—from the new 
S-15 high-mileage small pickup 
through the durable heavy-duty 
General—can meet the needs of 
virtually every truck prospect 

“GMC Truck and its dealers 
are committed to sustaining the 
upward truck sales trend to help 
put this nation back on the road 
to economic recovery,” Riley 
states 
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accomplished by the coordinated 
efforts of all the people involved in 
planning and creating the 1982 
cars—product planners, engineers, 
designers, and service and parts ex- 
perts 

It proves that they don't build cars 
like they used to. They build them 
better. 


Do-it-yourselfer's dream 


Today’s new cars may be tech- 
nological wonders, but that doesn't 
mean they aren't designed without 
the do-it-yourselfer in mind. They deti- 
nitely are 

In fact, from oil filters to instru- 
ment panels, maintenance and 
servicing of ‘82 cars are a backyard 
mechanic's dream 

On most cars there's no need to 
crawl under the car to change the oil 
filter and get a sleeve full of oil in the 
process. Horizontally mounted filters 
can be changed from above the 
engine. 

Nor is it necessary to stand on 
your head and fumble blindly 
through a maze of wires to replace a 
dashboard gauge or bulb. Today's 
cars allow face-side servicing and 
bulb replacement 

Engine drive belts can be in- 
spected visually and tension is 
adjusted easily trom topside, without 
the need of special tools. Alternator 
belts have their own built-in adjusters 
to make tensioning easy. Cars don't 
have to be jacked up to adjust the 
belts. 

One of the most welcome do-it- 
yourself features allows for easy, 
straight in-and-out replacement of 
spark plugs. It's not necessary to re- 
move any engine components or use 
special tools 


Battling the damagability 
demon 

Low cost of ownership received 
considerable attention as a priority in 
developing 1982 automobiles. That 
includes damagability features de- 
signed to minimize the cost of repair- 
ing structural damage caused by col- 
lision 

Many ‘82 cars are the first on the 
market from their companies in 
which damagability features were 
built-in from the design stage forward 


Auto company service engineers 


worked closely with insurance indus- 
try representatives and technical 
groups to identify and resolve 
damagability concerns during de- 
velopment of the cars 

As a result, several actions were 
taken to reduce the cost of structural 
repairs, including building energy- 
absorbing characteristics into struc- 
tural members of bodies to help limit 
collision damage to the impact area 

In some cases, insurance costs 
are reduced by making more crash 
parts available as individual pieces 
rather than as components in a total 
assembly. 

Other damagability features in- 
clude bolt-on fenders and door 
hinges, reinforced access holes and 
flanges to tacilitate structural clamp- 
ing and pulling, recessed hoods that 
are out of the way of frontal impact 
areas, and increased design clear- 
ances between components likely to 
impact in an accident 

Insurance costs also are kept in 
check by features that make major 
repairs easier and less time consum- 
ing for the professional technician 
They include such things as 
® Brake designs that allow servicing 
without removing the wheel bear- 
ings or hub. or having to bleed the 
brakes 
@ Oil pans that can be removed 
easily for servicing internal engine 
components without raising the en- 
gine or removing other major 
components. 

# Camshatts that can be serviced 
without removing the cylinder head 
or disassembling the engine 

® Transaxles that can be taken out of 
the car without removing the engine 
8 Autornatic transaxle valve bodies 
that can be serviced from under the 
hood without draining the transaxle 
fluid 

® Distributors mounted high on the 
engine where they can be serviced 
without removing other major com- 
ponents 

® Windshield wiper motors that 

are located for easy service or re- 
placement 

® Air conditioner blower motors and 
heater cores that are easily reached 
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Best of both worlds 


Because there are more corro- 
sion-fighting materials on new cars 
today than ever before. 1982 buyers 
can expect their vehicles to deliver 
the best of both worlds—outstanding 
durability and lasting good looks 

Increasing numbers of com- 
ponents have come under the 
protection of zinc, aluminum, alumi- 
num-rich and zinc-rich coatings 
According to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, approximately 250 
pounds of steel in the typical 1982 
car is galvanized or treated with a 
zinc-rich coating. This is two-and-a- 
half times more than the coated steel 
in a typical 1975 model 


New corrosion-fighting coatings 
provide exceptional protection, 
while super-smooth galvanized steels 
that accept paints as well as bare 
steels give ‘82 cars a new measure of 
durability that protects against road 
salts and the abrasive action of 
gravel, cinders and other materials 

In addition, an estimated 205 
pounds of high-and ultra-high- 
strength steels are employed in the 
typical 1982 U.S.-made car, a 5 per- 
cent increase over the amount in ‘8] 
cars and almost triple that in ‘75 
models 

These stronger steels appear in 
an array of hidden components in ‘82 
models. These include door intrusion 
beams, reinforcing and mounting 
brackets, steering and suspension 
parts, windshield pillars, gas tank 
reinforcements and a host of other 
components 


Used cars and the bottom line 


Based on National Automobile 
Dealer Association figures, the value 
of late-model used cars—those in the 
one-to-five-year-old group—is up 
significantly over last year. 

That's meaningful to consumers 
because escalating prices on used 
cars make trading for a new car 
more rewarding for the great major- 
ity of customers. That's because 80 
percent of all new-car sales involve 
the disposition of a used car 
—either through trade-in to an auto 
dealer or sale to an individual 

The value of used cars today 
changes the buying equation consid 
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erably. The bottom line when new 
car and used car prices are bal- 
anced is that the usual practice of a 
new car replacing an older one is a 
better deal now than it was last year. 


How to get credit 


There are many sources of auto- 
motive credit. They include auto 
dealers, finance companies, com- 
mercial banks and credit unions 

Regardless of what source of 
credit is used to purchase a new 
vehicle, the most economical way to 
use credit is to put down as much 
money as you can comfortably at- 
ford, and pay off the balance in as 
short a time as possible 

And a word to the tax weary: if 
you itemize deductions on your 
Federal income tax, the interest paid 
on a new car loan is deductible, and 
can add up to quite a tax break 

Applying for credit to buy a 
vehicle from an auto dealer can be 
handled right at the dealership. Sim 
ply pick out your car or truck, 
determine how much you need to 
finance and ask your salesperson for 
details 

Allowing the dealer to arrange 
the financing of a vehicle purchase 
offers the convenience of one-stop 
shopping. The dealer can sell you a 
vehicle, arrange the financing. trans 
fer your physical damage and 
liability insurance, arrange for pay- 
ment of any existing lien on your 
trade-in vehicle and provide many 
other services 





When choosing your source 
of credit for any purchase, it is sug- 
gested that you compare the cost of 
the credit you need among creditors 
Most states have laws that control the 
maximum rate that may be charged 
for financing most goods or services 
Competitive forces may hold those 
rates well below legal maximums 
Since a substantial part of the total 
cost of your purchase will be the cost 
of financing, it is wise to seek the best 
terms available 

Besides the finance charge, 
there also may be other costs con- 
nected with financing a car pur- 
chase. Most of them are optional. The 
most common of the optional 
charges are for credit life insurance 
and/or disability insurance. Both 
types are written by a variety of 
carriers and are usually made avail 
able by your dealer 

Other charges that may be in- 
cluded in your contract or paid for in 
cash are the cost of warranty pro 
grams (extended service policies) 
and physical damage insurance on 
the vehicle. These, too, should be 
selected according to need and cost 


Of gasoline and financing 


A lot is heard about high interest 
rates and their impact on new car 
prices. While it is true that interest 
rates have gone up considerably 
during the past three years, it is also 
true that they have been offset by the 
substantial fuel economy improve- 
ments of new cars and savings at 


1982 
$7,301 
$1,460 
$5,841 


$1,160 
$4,641 


$125 at 13.2% $170 at 17.7% 


$116 at 14 MPG 


$77 at 21 MPG 


$241 $247 


the gas pump 

The chart below gives the facts 
and figures comparing the financing 
and fuel costs of an actual midsized 
1979 new car of three years ago with 
its midsized 1982 counterpart. Both 
cars are four-door sedans, compara- 
bly equipped. The 1982 model is 23 
inches shorter in overall length, 
weighs 1,100 poundis less, and is 50 
percent more fuel efficient than the 
1979 model manufactured by the 
same company. 

The monthly costs add up toa 
virtual standoff, but the payoff to the 
buyer comes with the better 1982's 
superior quality, reliability and re- 
duced maintenance. That's what 
product value is all about 


Better-than-ever bargains 


Yes, turning in an old car for a 
new one does make economic sense. 
particularly in considering that a 
1982 product offers: 

8 Vast improvement in gasoline 
mileage, resulting in savings of hun- 
dreds of dollars a year in fuel costs 
alone 

8 Additional savings on maintenance 
because 1982 cars require fewer oil 
changes, lubrication jobs and routine 
maintenance checks 

8 Greater quality, reliability and dur- 
ability—cars stripped of unnecessary 
weight that offer improved resistance 
to corrosion and features that fight 
damagability costs 

@ The sleek beauty and functional 
advantages of aerodynamics, and 
passenger room that. in many cases, 
is expanded rather than reduced 

All that, plus the fact that used 
cars now have unusually high trade- 
in values, makes today’s new cars 
better-than-ever bargains 

That's why pound for pound, dol- 
lar for dollar, and mile for mile. 
today’s 1982 cars and trucks are 
better buys than ever before 

For information on any of the 
products featured in this special sec- 
tion, fill in and mail the postage-paid 
card 

Better yet. why not start car- 
shopping today. The best buys in 
town are as close as your local new 
car dealer. # 
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“i e is a leprous man, he is unclean,” 
says Chapter 13 of Leviticus. 
Throughout the ages, leprosy has been 
looked upon with contempt and horror. 
The Bible enjoins lepers to “dwell alone,” 
wear torn clothing and cry out “Unclean, 
unclean.” In the Middle Ages lepers were 
barred from public buildings, forbidden to 
speak with children and required to sound 
a bell or clapper. The very word leper 
came to mean outcast. 

Yet the stigma of leprosy is based 





the term leprosy in the Bible was the result 
of translation errors; eczema or psoriasis 
would be more accurate. Furthermore, 


after the doctor who discovered the bacte- 
rium that causes it, is not very contagious. 
About 95% of the world’s population 
seems to be immune, and even those who 
are susceptible are at risk only after long- 
term exposure to an active case. 

Another misunderstanding lingers: 
that leprosy is a thing of the past. “The fact 
is, leprosy is not disappearing,” says Dr. 
Charles Shepard, chief of the leprosy lab at 
Auanta’s Centers for Disease Control. 
There are now at least 11 million cases in 
the world. Most are in the tropical regions 
of Africa, Latin America and southern 
Asia. But there are about 4,200 cases in the 
U.S., with the number of new cases up 
500% since 1960. 

The main reason for the increase is 
changes in the traditional pattern of immi- 
gration. Revision of the federal immigra- 
tion law in 1965 allowed people from 
Third World countries, such as Mexico 
and the Philippines, where leprosy is en- 
demic, to enter the U.S. in increased num- 
bers. Refugees from Viet Nam and Cuba 
have helped create sizable pockets of the 
disease in California (1,038 reported 
cases), Hawaii (759), Texas (509), New 
York (401) and Florida (115). Though 
health authorities routinely screen immi- 
grants and refugees, leprosy often escapes 
notice. Explains Dr. Thomas Rea, who 
treats 320 leprosy patients in Los Angeles: 
“It can take up to 20 years after infection 
before symptoms appear.” 

There are two principal forms of the 
disease. In tuberculoid leprosy, few bacilli 
are present, and the symptoms are pale, 
patchy spots on the face, hands and feet. In 
the more contagious, lepromatous form, 
many microorganisms are present in the 
skin and in nasal secretions; patches and 
lumps can occur all over the body, and the 
facial lines tend to deepen. Leprosy does 
not usually cause gross mutilations. But it 
can cause a numbness of the hands and 
feet that leads to accidental burning or 
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largely on misunderstanding. The use of 
| sions four times as fast as dapsone. Unfor- 


leprosy, also known as Hansen’s disease | 








mutilation of extremities. This is a source Samoa and live by myself.” 


Lifting the Stigma of Leprosy 


A new vaccine offers hope against an ancient disease 


of the myth that leprosy causes parts of the 
body to drop off. 

Since the 1940s, leprosy has been 
treated effectively with a sulfone drug 
called dapsone. Recently, however, doc- 
tors have noticed an alarming increase in 
the number of cases resistant to dapsone. 
The most promising therapy would use 
several drugs in combination so that pa- 
tients would not develop a resistance to 
any one medication. The antibiotic rifam- 
pin, a leading antituberculosis drug, has 
proved effective, healing leprous skin le- 


tunately, it can cause flulike side effects, 


Rea examining a victim of Hansen's disease 
A fear based largely on misunderstanding. 


anda year’s supply may cost $600. The an- 
nual bill for dapsone is about $2. 

The best treatment, most doctors 
agree, would be a vaccine. Researchers 
have been working with armadillos, which 
are among the few animals susceptible to 
leprosy. Leprosy bacteria taken from in- 
fected armadillos are killed and used in an 
experimental vaccine. Results of tests in 
animals are encouraging. Tests of the vac- 
cine in humans will probably begin in two 
or three years, but because of leprosy’s 
long incubation period, it will be more 
than a decade before results are known. 

A successful vaccine would finally put 
an end to the age-old taint that lepers bear. 
Even today, patients, though treated and 
no longer contagious, carry the onus. “I 
feel ashamed,” says Leni Ignosta, 20, a Los 
Angeles welder who contracted leprosy 
five years ago in Samoa before moving to 
the U.S. “I don’t want anybody to know I 
have it, not even my family. I wanted to 
stay in the U.S., but I think I'll go back to 
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WATER BABIES 

Waterbeds, a splashy sales item among 
the flower children of the 60s, have found 
a new constituency: premature babies. 
Studies have shown that preemies sleep 
better, grow faster and generally seem 
more contented when their incubators 
are fitted with waterbeds. Researchers at 
Stanford University also found that gent- 
ly oscillating waterbeds reduce breathing 
difficulties and encourage normal heart- 
beat in sleeping preemies, perhaps be- 
cause the pulsations mimic some aspects 
of the uterine environment. Preemie in- 
tensive care units, notes one researcher. 
tend to be “noisy, bright, loud places with 
constant activity. Anyone who has spent 
time there can see that the babies look 
more comfortable on properly regulated 
waterbeds.” 








REPROGRAMMING HEREDITY 


that several specific genetic defects occur- 
| ring in human cells cause beta thalasse- 
| mia, an incurable blood disorder that can 
lead to anemia, bone deformation and 
| early death. The problem has been to find 
a way to reprogram the errant genetic 
messages. Now a series of experiments, 
directed by Dr. Yuet Wai Kan of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco, has 
brought researchers a step closer to a cure 
for one type of the disease. 
The Kan team first constructed an ar- 
tificial gene that could replace the instruc- 


causing beta thalassemia. When frog egg 
cells were then injected with both the 
man-made instructor and the defective 
genetic material, the fault was corrected. 
The successful experiment, published in 
the British journal Nature, marks the first 
reported time an artificially constructed 
gene has been successfully used to correct 
a human genetic defect. 





SOME LIKE IT HOT 

It is a commonplace that springtime is for 
lovers. But, the reason behind the season- 
al romantic surge may be as much scien- 
tific as emotional, according to a study by 
Dr. Joel Ehrenkranz, a resident in inter- 
nal medicine at New York’s Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. Looking 
for a relationship between human breed- 
ing habits and the effects of seasonal light 
on the pituitary and pineal glands, Eh- 
renkranz spent portions of a five-year 
span measuring the hormone levels of Es- 
kimos in Labrador. Birth records of two 
Eskimo communities dating back to 1778 
showed a sharp increase in births in 
March. This confirmed Ehrenkranz’s ob- 
servations that secretions from these 
glands had changed dramatically by the 


long days of June—exactly nine months 
@ | before March. a 





tions of a faulty gene subunit that was 





| Scientists have learned in recent years | 
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Good times for one profession: Caltech Senior Ken Sieck on a recruiting 





tour at Northrop; "78 Cornell Grad Danie! H. Miller at Hughes Aircraft 
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Help Wanted: Engineers 


hile the Reagan Administration 
and congressional leaders are 
worrying about rapidly rising 


unemployment, the job picture in at least 
one area of the economy is bright: engi- 
neering. At commencement exercises this 
month and next, up to 65,000 men and 
women will receive bachelor’s degrees in 
engineering from about 280 institutions. 
| Perhaps 80% of them will go to work al- 
most immediately at starting salaries 
ranging from $21,000 to $30,000 and, 
in a few cases, even up to $40,000. They 
will be able to choose among multiple 
job offers from U.S. corporations large 
and small. Says Herbert Stein, head of 
the systems engineering department at 
the University of Illinois: “Most engi- 
neers are in demand regardless of their 
specialty.” 

At the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena, perhaps the best en- 
gineering school in the U.S., a pack of re- 
cruiters from 169 companies pounced on 
147 graduates this past winter. They re- 
gard each recruit from Caltech as a “cap- 
ture,” in the jargon of the business, to be 
treasured and pampered. Kenneth Sieck, 
22, has talked with 20 aerospace company 
recruiters and has taken six plant tours, 
including a visit to an IBM facility in Tuc- 
son, complete with rental car, dinner and 
lunches. At Northrop Aircraft, company 
officials proudly showed him their latest 
equipment. 

Some experts, though, are starting to 
warn that a paucity of engineers may 
hold back American economic and tech- 
nological development. High-tech com- 
| panies in the Sunbelt and the Northeast 

















seem most 


who is based in Arizona: “The shortage 
has slowed down our progress, slowed 
down our development of new processes 
and slowed down our ability to do main- 
tenance. The net effect is to put things on 
hold or do them more slowly until we can 
recruit the talent.” A study prepared for 
California Governor Jerry Brown Jr. 
showed that the state’s electronics indus- 
try will create jobs for 62,000 electrical 
and computer scientists during the next 
five years, but the state’s universities will 
turn out only 14,000 students capable of 
filling those jobs. 

Engineering has long been in a boom- 
and-bust cycle. In the late 1950s, after the 
first Sputnik was launched, it was a hot 
field. Then in the early 1970s, with the 
winding down of the Project Apollo space 
program and the Viet Nam War, and the 
cancellation of projects to build an Amer- 
ican supersonic commercial airplane, en- 
gineers had a tough time finding work. 
Now glamorous new computer technol- 
ogies as well as advances in other fields of 
applied science have made the profession 
popular once again. 

There is testament to this in many 
newspapers. Every Sunday, for example, 
the Los Angeles Times has two full sec- 
tions of advertisements for engineers that 
have been placed by some of the biggest 
names in U.S. business. Rockwell Inter- 
national claims to “meet the challenge 
head on.” Convair pleads: “Hang on 
Convair’s coming to town.” Says Douglas 
Boswell, a West Coast engineer recruiter: 
“When the right electrical engineer 
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concerned. Says William | 
Howard, a vice president of Motorola | 





The boom-and-bust profession is once again booming 


comes along, I can get him five interviews 
in a single day.” 

The recession has naturally had an ef- 
fect. It has cut into the number of offers 


| some graduates receive, from the usual 


five or six to perhaps two or three, and 
skittishness over the economy caused 
some June grads to snap up jobs hastily in 
January or February. But even General 
Motors and Ford in Detroit's hard-hit 
auto industry are hiring engineers from 
the University of Michigan’s College of 
Engineering at salaries ranging from 
$24,000 to $28,000 a year. 

Never before have so many students 
flocked to engineering schools to endure 
the blistering rigors of basic classes in cal- 


| culus, physics, chemistry and the ad- 
| vanced courses that follow. That road, 


which leads to such sets of postsurname 
initials as B.S.E.E. (bachelor of science in 
electrical engineering) and B.S.M.E. (bach- 
elor of science in mechanical engineer- 
ing), is academically rougher by most ac- 
counts than almost anything else offered 
in the U.S. educational establishment. 


ven older engineers who become 
disillusioned with their profession 
in mid-career look back upon their 
school days with pride. Says Thomas 
Morris-White, 44, an engineering manag- 
er with Bechtel: “If I had it to do all over 
again, I'd be an engineer or a doctor. I 
wouldn’t consider anything else.” 
There is the expected rush of ap- 


| plicants to the top-level schools, such 


as Caltech, M.LT., Rensselaer, Cornell 
and Michigan. At Caltech, 1,665 appli- 
cants sought 215 seats for the fall 1982 
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term. Other, less competitive engineering 
schools also have far more applicants 
than classroom spaces. Among those 
are the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Texas A&M (the largest engineering 
school in the U.S., with 1,500 graduates 
yearly) and the Rochester Institute of 
Technology (see box). 

With so many applicants, most of the 
schools can afford to be choosy, even with 
the Reagan Administration’s threats to 
eliminate or reduce student-aid programs. 
More than enough students can pay their 
way with combinations of loans, parental 
help or part-time jobs. That is true even 
though tuition and other expenses for a 
typical school year have risen to $11,700 
at M.LT. or $9,100 for nonresident stu- 
dents at state universities like Michigan. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test math scores for 
successful candidates at the more compet- 
itive schools hover at lofty averages: 760 
and 687 out of 800 at Caltech and Rensse- 
laer, respectively, which put those candi- 
dates in the top percentiles of all who take 
the tests. 

Once they earn their degrees and en- 
ter the labor force, engineers know that 
they are in a field with low levels of job- 
lessness, even during the worst of times. 
Unemployment among certain kinds of 
engineers does exist, though. There ap- 
pears to be developing a small surplus of 
chemical engineers, for example, who 
have been hurt by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s lower priority for environmental 
regulations. Here and there throughout 
the profession, there are blotches of 
joblessness in the pool of 1.3 million 
American engineers. But overall, esti- 
mates Patrick Sheridan of the Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission, engineer un- 
employment is no more than 1%, vs. 9% 
for the work force as a whole. Joblessness 
in old industrial centers like Buffalo can 
go 12% and higher. 

Sheridan and some other employment 
experts in the field say that the engineer 
supply is about in balance with the de- 
mand. James McNeely, director of place- 
ment services at Virginia Polytechnic, be- 
lieves that there is no general engineer 
shortage, just a narrow one in some of the 
specialties, including computer technol- 
ogy and robotics. 

Many older engineers, who decided 
upon their professions before the Sputnik 
rush, view with skepticism any talk of 
an engineer shortage. They see this as 
an attempt, indeed almost a conspiracy, 
by the engineering colleges and the big 
employing companies to increase the sup- 
ply of engineers and thus hold down sala- 
ries. One of them is James V. Ball, 45, 
B.S.E.E. (University of Michigan, '64), who 
has a master’s degree in engineering 
management (Northeastern, '68). He is 
now a systems manager in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. Says Ball: “There is no engineer 
shortage. If salaries were raised, what- 
ver ‘shortages’ there are would vanish 
overnight.” 

Experienced engineers complain that 
their wages start flattening out at about 
| age 35 and that many of them are forced 





















to go into management to earn more. 
Electronic Engineering Times, an industry 
magazine, reported that the average sala- 
ries of electronic and electrical engineers 
rose from $31,134 last year to $33,343 
this year. That is not much above the 
starting salaries of hot, new engineering 
graduates. 


he seeming shortage of some kinds 

of engineers may be caused by 

high-technology companies openly 
stockpiling the skilled workers so they 
will have them on hand when the econo- 
my turns up. Says John Swain, Phoenix 
manager of college recruiting for Intel, 
the computer-chip manufacturer: “The 
tendency is to hire rather than not to 
hire, even if you don’t have an immediate 
need.” This policy is straining engineer- 
ing schools because the salaries are luring 
away students at the bachelor’s degree 
level and discouraging them from going 
into teaching with higher-level degrees. 


17 offers. Feeling 


the wave of corporate demand for 
sion has 


college known chiefly for its excellent 


which is the art of 






are majoring in 
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Riding High in Rochester 


OE eee > 8 ak comes beni: madccing je industrial engineering, 
has good reason to be cocky. Out of 20 job interviews this spring, he landed 

as finicky as a baseball free agent, he spurned IBM and General 
Electric in favor of a $26,000 post with Westinghouse. 

A decade ago, such heated corporate competition for an engineering prospect 
was usually reserved for graduates of renowned schools like Caltech and M.LT. 
No longer. Martin attends the Rochester Institute of Technology, a respectable 
but hardly prestigious college nestled in a wooded area south of New York’s third 
largest city. R.LT. is one of many once overlooked schools that are riding high on 


engineers. 
nearly doubled in the past ten years, to 1,633, and despite the recession, 
all but 20 of this year’s 425 graduates already have job offers. 
Throughout most of its 152-year history, dees has been a modest technical 


This year’s enrollment includes students from 48 states and 45 foreign countries. 

Admissions officers, who once accepted nearly all comers with a C average in 
high school, boast that they turn down as many applicants as they take. 

R.LT. puts special emphasis on computer science. Last month it became the 

first school in the U.S. to offera bachelor’s degree in microelectronic engineering, 

constructing complex computer circuitry on tiny silicon chips. 

All R.LT. students are required to learn how to operate a computer, whether they 

; electrical engineering or hotel management. Says R.LT. Presi- 

dent M. Richard Rose: “We're moving into a different society. In the year 2000 

‘ spthoninar wifba actin nae Person is going to have a 















Several companies in need of engi- 
neers have started programs to help uni- 
versities that train them. This week Mo- 
torola will announce a plan to donate 
$1.2 million to an Arizona State Universi- 
ty engineering program. Exxon and Ford 
are also pumping money into engineering 
departments. 

Corporations realize that engineers 
are the advance forces in the global 
battle for markets, and other countries 
are paying great attention to training 
these skilled workers. Japan turns out 
about 40% more engineers than does the 
U‘S. A standard joke in American board- 
rooms is that when Washington passed 
a slew of environmental regulations, 
Detroit’s automakers hired 200 more 
lawyers but Japan hired 200 more engi- 
neers. U.S. firms now seem to realize that 
they could use fewer lawyers and more 
engineers. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles 
and Bonnie Bartak/Phoenix 



















Enrollment in its engineering divi- 
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| Earnings Slump 


Feeling the recession’s sting 








he severity of the current recession 
tT written in red across scores of 
first-quarter corporate earnings reports 
last week. Beset by sagging sales and op- 
pressive interest rates, companies in a 
broad array of industries, from autos and 
airlines to steel and even oil. posted sharp 
profit declines or outright losses. 





Economy & Business 


With auto production at its lowest lev- | 


el in 30 years, Detroit is still mired ina de- 
pression. Ford revealed a J anuary through 
| March loss of $355 million, which was en- 
| couraging only when compared with a 
$440 million deficit during the same peri- 


od last year. American Motors reported a | 
$51 million shortfall, its eighth consecu-" 


tive quarterly loss. Even at dominant 
General Motors, profits were down 33%, 
to $128 million. Most of GM’s modest in- 
come came from selling auto insurance 
and financing loans to car buyers. Actual 
US. sales of GM autos were off 20%. 

The auto slump has devastated the 





steel industry, which relies heavily on | 


shipments to Detroit. National Steel lost 
$40 million last quarter, and Republic 
dropped $67 million. At U.S. Steel, profits 
were down 71%, to $80 million. The firm 
would have had almost no profit without 
the earnings of Marathon Oil. which US. 
Steel acquired in January. Company 
Chairman David Roderick said last week 
that steel shipments had reached their 
lowest level in 40 years. 

Declining passenger traffic and fierce 
price-cutting competition have sent the 
airlines into a dangerous tailspin. United 
Airlines reported a quarterly loss of $130 
million, the worst in its 56-year history. 
Eastern Air Lines also posted a record 
deficit of $51 million. Delta, the strongest 
air carrier, reported a shortfall of $18 mil- 
lion, its first quarterly loss in 25 years. 

As the ailing airlines have scaled back 
orders for new jets, business has gone bad 
for Boeing, the world’s largest producer of 
commercial aircraft. Its first-quarter 
earnings plunged 58%, to $61 million. 
Malcolm Stamper, the company’s presi- 
dent, told shocked shareholders at the 
Boeing annual meeting that he may have 
to trim his Seattle work force by 10,000. 

Perhaps the most Stunning drop in 
profits was suffered by the big oil compa- 
nies. Only two years ago, when petroleum 
prices were spiraling, the oil giants posted 
quarterly profit gains of 100% or more, 
Now that the recession and the worldwide 
oil glut have caused prices to start falling, 
the gusher of petroprofits is over, at least 
temporarily. Exxon’s first-quarter earn- 
ings dipped 23%, Mobil’s were down 49%, 
and Standard of California’s dropped a 
sharp 66%. 

With lower earnings, Big Oil has been 
forced into some uncharacteristic penny 
pinching. Exxon, for example, has halted 
its image-boosting advertising campaign 








featuring that familiar theme: “We're Ex- 
xon. We're more than 100,000 people 
working on energy.” In many cases, the 
cutbacks are more than cosmetic. Texaco 
has closed one refinery and plans to shut 
down two more, eliminating a total of 
1,250 jobs. Worse, several companies are 
trimming their exploration budgets. The 
number of drilling rigs in Operation has 
dropped 27% since December. 


PROFITS 
PLUNGE 
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The recession has slowed the torrid 
growth of young high-technology firms, 
but many are still doing relatively well. 
Apple Computer, for example, reported a 
first-quarter earnings gain of 51%. Sever- 
al glamour companies of the past, howev- 
er, have faltered. Xerox’s profits were 
down 23%, and Kodak’s were off 27%. 


| I nflation has slowed dramatically in the 


profit gain of 15%: Anheuser-Busch, up | 
55%; and the Squibb drug firm, plus 69%. 
Economists generally expect another 
poor profit performance this quarter, but 
look for a recovery by midsummer, when 
the second installment of President Rea- 
gan’s tax cut will give consumers more 
spending money. The danger to this fore- 
Cast is that concern in the financial mar- 
kets about the impasse between Congress 
and the President on reducing the federal 
deficit will keep interest rates high. If that 
happens, most families will still have trou- 
ble buying autos and other major items. 
Corporate executives, many of whom 
had to face their shareholders at annual 
meetings last week, tried to put a good 
face on the bad news. General Motors 
Chairman Roger Smith and President 
James McDonald said in a joint statement 
that “the recession appears to have about 
run its course.” Bethlehem Steel Chair- 
man Donald Trautlein was more guarded. 
When asked whether his company would | 
lose as much money in the second quarter 
as it did in the first, he replied: “I hope 
not, but I can’t promise that.” a) 


Wage Restraint 


Unions are settling for less 





past year, and in March the Consumer 
Price Index actually went down for the 
first time since 1965. Yet economists have 
warned that the fight against high prices 
will not be won until the so-called core, or 
underlying, rate also starts coming down. 
Core inflation, which is currently hov- 


| ering at somewhere around 7% to 8%, is 


The industries best able to weather | 


the recession are those that sell such items 
as food, drink, medicine and household 
supplies that consumers are unlikely to 
scrimp on. Some of the best-performing 
companies are Procter & Gamble. with a 


| 


generally defined as the rate at which in- 
creases in labor costs exceed gains in pro- 
ductivity. Last week the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported some heartening prog- 
ress in the struggle to bring down core in- 
flation. In a survey of major collective 
bargaining settlements covering 645,000 
workers during the first three months of 
1982, the bureau found that increases in 
first-year wages averaged only 2.2%, as 
compared with 7.8% in first-year wage in- 
creases agreed to 32 months ago, when 
the major contracts surveyed in the study 
were last negotiated. | 
Many relatively small unions man- 
aged to wring average first-year wage in- 
creases of 7% or more from their employ- 
ers. But the two biggest unions in the study 
were far more accommodating. Both the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the Ford Motor Co. members of the 
United Auto Workers agreed to forgo any 
wage increases in order to help hold down 
costs and prevent further layoffs in their 
recession-squeezed industries. With 335 
major wage contracts covering 1.4 million 
unionized workers coming up for negotia- 
tion in the current quarter, a continuation 
of the wage restraint would be the best evi- | 
dence that the fight against inflation is 
really being won a 
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Thats a Bethlehemcommitment. 
And were succeeding. 


As fast as possible, we're investing in new 
steelmaking facilities that will make us more 
competitive—at home and abroad. 

For example, we recently completed a 
$110-million electric furnace steelmaking 
shop and a $170-million coke oven battery. 
In addition, last year we announced a $750- 
million modernization program, one of the 
largest in our history. 

That program includes three new, 
advanced-technology continuous casters 
(a Bethlehem caster is shown here), and the 


modernization of several high-production 
finishing mills. Construction of the facilities 
is planned for completion over the next 
four years. 


These investments clearly demonstrate 
our confidence in a profitable future for steel. 
But new and modernized equipment alone 
won't insure success. It takes people working 
safer and working smarter, too. And those 
are other Bethlehem commitments we're 
living up to. 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016 








FOR FLIGHTS 
OF IMAGINATION. 


Take off ina 
legend called 
Thunderbird. 


Imagine a car with this much 
luxury. Whose very name is a 
benchmark of prestige. W/here 
comfort is aided by a richly 
appointed interior. 

Welcome to a legend called 
Thunderbird. Where your per- 
sonal driving environment is 
limited only by the reach of 
your imagination. 

Just consider these inno- 
vative options: Push-button 
keyless entry that locks and 
unlocks doors and decklid 
with your own private code. 


Electronic instrumentation 
with digital speedometer, fuel 
gauge and clock. A Tripminder® 
Computer with digital read- 
outs for average speed, 
distance 

per gallon, 

fuel used, 

and trip 

average TIME TRIP ECON FUEL 
distance Se, 2.3 = 
per gallon. 

Thunderbird even offers 


pivoting front vent windows 
— aconvenience so many 
cars have long forgotten. 

And now, consider a new 
kind of thunder. An optional 
3.8 liter V-6 with the power of 
Ford’s small V-8. It works in 
combination with an auto- 
matic overdrive transmission. 

Imagine all this available in 
one car. See your Ford Dealer 
to buy or lease a 1982 
Thunderbird... and let your 
flights of imagination come 
true. 


THUNDERBIRD 
FORD DIVISION C= 





THUNDERBIRD 
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Getting Control of Inventories 





Oo ne of the most closely watched signs 
of business activity is the level of 
company inventories. As sales slump dur- 
ing a recession and stockpiles of unsold 
goods swell, businessmen begin dumping 
their inventories and cutting back on or- 
ders from suppliers. In the process, layoffs 
surge throughout industry, and inven- 
tories grow skimpy. Then, when sales- 
hungry businessmen detect the first signs 
of an improving economy, they begin to 
rehire workers and restock warehouses. 
The level of inventories, thus, is usually a 
telltale signal of a recession or recovery. 

Inventory liquidation has been driv- 
ing the economy steadily lower since last 
December. Week after week, in wave af- 
| ter wave, companies have been emptying 
warehouses, trimming stockpiles and cut- 
ting back on orders from suppliers. This 
was the major cause of the 3.9% drop in 
the gross national product during the first 
quarter. Says Otto Eckstein, chairman of 
the Data Resources Inc. economic fore- 
casting firm: “The most significant factor 
behind the economic decline during the 
past three months has overwhelmingly 
been business’s huge liquidation of inven- 
tories.” 

With interest rates high and sales 
projections dismal throughout virtually 
all of American industry, few business- 
men seem eager to start hastily rebuilding 
their stocks to former levels. Instead, 
more and more firms are studying ways 
to hold down costs and operate with 
leaner inventories. 

Tighter control of stocks is being 
made possible by the spreading use of 
computers throughout business. With 
computers, managers from supermarkets 
to steel mills are able to know, from one 
minute to the next, exactly what is in their 
warehouses and storage bins. This helps 
save hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars a year by holding stocks to 
the absolute minimum levels needed to 
keep production lines humming 

At Stew Leonard’s Farms, a large re- 
tail food outlet in Norwalk, Conn., com- 
puterized check-out scanners keep watch 
over the shelf and warehouse stocks of 
more than 650 different consumer items. 
Says J. Michael Peters, the firm’s finan- 
cial controller: “These scanners have 
helped tremendously to keep inventories 
in line with sales. Before we got them, it 
| would take days, sometimes even weeks, 
to check out our inventory-to-sales posi- 
tion. Now the scanners provide the data 
instantaneously.” 

Computerized inventory control has 
proved especially helpful to heavy indus- 
tries like steelmaking. More than simply 
keeping track of large stockpiles of raw 
materials, such as iron ore and coking 
coal, steel firms also have to make sure 











Companies tighten up on an old form of waste 


that stocks of finished goods, ranging 
from rolled steel to ingots, sheet metal, ca- 
ble and wire, are neither too large nor too 


small for projected demand. Says Albert | 


E. Martz, a general manager for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh (1981 
sales: $4.7 billion): “As a result of higher 
interest rates, we are trying to run leaner 
and operate closer to the bone. Now we 
maintain less inventory in order to ac- 
complish the same thing.” 

No inventory problems are bigger 
than those of the U.S. auto industry. To 
produce a car or truck requires thousands 
of parts supplied by dozens of subcontrac- 
tors scattered across the U.S. Running 





~ 





Firestone’s distribution center for the Northeast, located in Cranbury, N.J. 


then quickly shipped out to the market. 
The just-in-time system has spread 
throughout Japanese industry. Factories 
of YKK, the world’s largest zipper manu- 
facturer, have no warehouses at all. Goods 
are moved immediately from the produc- 
tion line to distributors. 

Both Ford and General Motors are 
experimenting with just-in-time produc- 
tion. At GM's truck assembly plant in 
West Carrollton, Ohio, Findlay Industries 
Inc., a local manufacturer of truck seats, 
makes daily deliveries of seats that are 
bolted into truck cabs within four hours of 
their arrival at the plant. The seats used to 
sit around in a plant warehouse for as long 
as two weeks waiting to be drawn from in- 
ventory and used. At GM’s Linden, N_J., 
and Tarrytown, N.Y., assembly plants, 
similarly tight inventory management 
procedures are expected to save the com- 
pany upwards of $100 million. 





Empty shelves instead of large stocks help companies hold down overhead costs. 


short of even one crucial component can 
force the shutdown of an entire assembly 
or production line at a plant. On the other 
hand, the costs of buildings and guards 
for equipment that is not needed can be 
Staggering. For example, at Ford Motor 
Co., which lost $1.06 billion in 1981 on 
sales of $38.2 billion, every $1 worth of in- 
ventory costs the company an additional 
26¢ a year in overhead expenses. Sums up 
William J. Harahan, Ford's director of 
technical planning: “Substantial inven- 
tories are just no longer an affordable 


luxury.” 

Te Japanese have introduced the just- 
in-time approach to inventory con- 

trol. This system, which was developed 


| Over a ten-year period by Toyota Motor 


Co., requires suppliers to deliver only 
enough components to build exactly the 
number of cars scheduled for production 
during a given day or week. The autos are 





Firestone has undertaken a major re- 
organization in order to bring about 
tighter control of inventories. The compa- 
ny cut down the types of tires it keeps in 
stock from an incredible 7,200 to 2,000. Its 
huge distribution center in Cranbury, 
N.J., now keeps only one-fourth as many 
tires as it did four years ago. 

As a practical matter, neither the auto 
industry nor business in general is ever 
likely to do away with inventories entire- 
ly. Indeed, some inventory stockpiles are 
necessary to prevent unexpected supply 
interruptions from turning into crippling 
production bottlenecks that can spread 
havoc throughout the economy. But com- 
puters now permit companies to maintain 
leaner inventories, and this more precise 
business management should eventually 
reduce costly overhead charges and in- 
crease profits. —By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York and 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Quite Early One Morning _ 


A breakfast brigade is wheeling and dealing over eggs Benedict 








or this year’s executive, a coveted sym- 

bol of upward mobility is not the pock- 
et pager or even the in-car telephone but a 
high-visibility confab over coffee and 
croissants. The business breakfast has ar- 
rived. Whether it is an attempt to keep 
ahead of the competition, catch up with 
the Japanese or just get away from the of- 
fice telephone, more and more corporate 
chieftains are gathering at ordinarily un- 


| civilized hours like 7:30 a.m. to make 


| habitual 








deals. 

In Los Angeles, movie studio heads 
pass film scripts along with English muf- 
fins at the Bel Air Hotel and the Polo 
Lounge. Executives from Pillsbury and 
Control Data help keep the wood-paneled, 
chandeliered rooms of the Minneapolis 
Club filled to near capacity on weekday 
mornings. At New York City’s Regency 
Hotel, Publisher Rupert Murdoch, Labor 
Lawyer Theodore Kheel and In- 
vestment Banker Felix Rohatyn 9 
frequently occupy adjacent tables. 
Bob Tisch, chairman of Loews Ho- 
tels, which owns the Regency,anda @ 
breakfaster, says, “The | 
transactions are very gentleman- 
like, but there is big money negotiat- 
ed here.” 

For breakfast clubbers like 
Movie Producer Alan Silverman, a 
meal of scrambled eggs, toast and 
coffee at the Polo Lounge is also a 
chance to catch up on industry gos- 
sip. Others say the meal adds an im- 
portant new extension to the work- 
day. Says Seagram Vice President 
Mary Cunningham, who had break- 
fast with Bendix Chairman William 
Agee at the Helmsley Palace in 
New York shortly before they an- 


nounced their engagement: “You are al- 
ways looking for social situations where 
you can do business, and breakfast in- 
creases those times.” 

Wherever they eat, executives claim 
that the business breakfast is more produc- 
tive than a long, and often liquid, lunch. 
While traditional brunch beverages like 
Bloody Marys and screwdrivers are rare, 
the corporate breakfast need not be spar- 
tan. Some executives prefer such healthy 
dishes as wheat germ and yogurt, but oth- 
ers indulge in eggs Benedict or Viennese 
crepes. In Minneapolis kippered herring 
and whitefish are favorites. 

Early in the morning, executives are 
all business. Chitchat is kept to a mini- 
mum, and participants go right to work. 
Notes Rob Cornell, marketing director 
of Chicago’s Ritz-Carlton hotel, where 
breakfast meetings have doubled in the 


wa rrancunucuaxox Brooks Byers, a San Francisco ven- 
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Ad Executive Ed Meyer, left, and Publisher Rupert Murdoch at New York's Regency Hotel 











Some executives try to squeeze two into one morning, but others prefer none at all. 
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| dian bacon, breakfast for two can cost as 


| attorney: “A breakfast meeting indicates a 


past few years: “People are fresher in the 
morning.” 

Waiters are usually instructed to clear 
dishes promptly so that adding machines 
and balance sheets can be displayed across 
the damask. With office appointments 
looming, discussions move briskly to their 
conclusion. Says Ed Meyer, chairman of 
Grey Advertising: “Breakfast is self-limit- 
ing; it’s shorter, quicker and more effi- 
cient.” Meyer likes to be finished eating 
and off to his office by 9:15 a.m. 


any executives are convinced that 

early-morning meetings save time 
and money. By substituting a brief break- 
fast for a lengthy lunch, they can get more 
work done. Out-of-town trips can be short- 
ened by beginning the working day at 
7 a.m. Says John Schulman, a Los Angeles 


degree of seriousness in what you're doing 
because to start working at 7:30 or 8 a.m. 
shows you're really interested.” 

Some businessmen have become so en- 
amored of the breakfast meeting that they 
try to squeeze two into one morning. 





ture capitalist, remembers leaving a 
restaurant at 8:30 a.m. after an 
hourlong session with a visiting ex- 
ecutive, only to see the man turn 
around and head back into the 
dining room for another meeting at 
8:45 a.m. 

Others complain, however, that 
when hours are added to the work- 
ing day, Parkinson’s Law goes into 
effect: the businessman’s tasks ex- 
pand to fill the available time. ABC 
Vice President Robert Bookman 
would much rather spend his 
prework hours on the squash court. 
Says he: “That’s how I'm able to 
cope with the rest of the day.” 

Big-city hotels are making 
changes in order to accommodate 
the new business. At Chicago's 
O'Hare International Airport, the 
Holiday Inn has added fresh-baked past- 
ries and vegetable quiche to its menu. Pe- 
ter Fyvie, a director at the Helmsley Pal- 
ace, says that breakfast business has shot 
up 50% since the hotel opened 19 months 
ago. He now reads business magazines so 
that he can more quickly recognize impor- 
tant members of the breakfast brigade. 
The Helmsley also has convenient wall 
plugs so that telephones can be brought to 
diners’ tables. 

Whatever the appeals of the business 
breakfast, saving money is not one of 
them. Some Midwestern executives claim 
that they can get away from the table for 
about $4, but that will not buy much more 
than a glass of fresh-squeezed orange juice 
in New York. At the Helmsley, where one 
of the most popular entrées is eggs Bene- 
dict made with crabmeat instead of Cana- 





much as $40. —By Alexander L. Taylor tl. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles and 
Sue Raffety/New York 
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Shown: New Big Button phone. 


CATT 1982 
The perfect gift! A genuine Bell telephone But come see for yourself. Browse around the 
It’s different. But practical. It's good-looking. Long-lasting Bell PhoneCenter. You'll find the perfect phone for everyone 
It’s a quality gift. After all, it's genuine Bell on your gift list. Or you can give a genuine Bell gift certificate 
It has every quality you want a great gifttohave. __ . ABell phone is the gift for any 
And it's surprisingly affordable 3 ws season or reason. The next 


= » time you want special 
people to know you really 


Care, visit your 
a be Ce) Bell PhoneCenter. You'll 
pe In Ie find a gift they'll remember, 
i — and use, for years. (Gy) 





New Country Squire? phone *Trademark of Northern Telecom, Ltd. ‘Trademark AT&T Co 




















New Company President Christie Hefner 


Family Affair 
Dad and daughter at Playboy 


arrying the boss’s daughter has been 
one route to the top in American 
business. Last week Christie Hefner, 29, 
got to the top by being the boss’s daughter. 
Hugh Hefner, 56, founder and chairman 
of the board of Playboy Enterprises, Inc., 
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announced that he was promoting his | 


daughter to president. Said the proud 
papa: “Christie’s promotion is a natural 
transition. She has certainly been well 
prepared for this move.” 

Christie, who is single, has already be- 
come familiar to Playboy readers through 
promotional pictures in the magazine. She 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Brandeis 
University in 1974 (major: English litera- 
ture). After joining her father’s company a 
year later, she helped develop a new series 
of quarterly magazines on such subjects as 
fashion and electronics. She also became 
the company’s spokeswoman, and earned 
a reputation for candorand business savvy. 

With two Hefners running Playboy, 
there was no more room for Derick J. 
Daniels, 53, who resigned as president. 
Daniels, a former vice president of 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers, was brought 
into the company in 1976 to straighten out 
its ragged management structure, a job at 
which most critics say he succeeded. He 
leaves with severance pay of $470,000. 

Christie's first task will be to complete 
a radical transformation of Playboy En- 
| terprises. The firm was forced to sell its 
highly profitable British gambling casi- 
nos, and also had to drop out of an Atlan- 
tic City hotel-casino when New Jersey au- 
thorities denied it a gambling license. 
Moreover, money-losing ventures, includ- 
ing Oui magazine and two resort-hotels, 
have been sold, and the firm is negotiating 
the sale of its book operations. 

The new president says she plans 
to focus the company’s attention once 
again on its 16 remaining clubs and Play- 
boy magazine. For the future, her biggest 
hopes are on Playboy’s entry into cable 
and pay TV. Says she: “I think we can be- 
gin to make a significant mark with the 
Playboy Channel.” o 














Science 


Detecting a Twist of Space 





A Stanford researcher may have found the long-sought monopole 


ts existence was predicted in 1931 by 

British Theoretical Physicist Paul Di- 
rac, and scientists have been looking for it 
ever since—on the ocean floor, in meteor- 
ites, Arctic ice and even moon rocks. Di- 
rac, one of the fathers of quantum theory, 
said that magnetic particles might exist 
that are exclusively “north” or “south.” 
Recent developments in quantum theory 
Suggest that these single-poled units, or 
“monopoles,” would have immense mass, 
about 10 million billion times that ofa pro- 
ton at rest. Placed on a table, a monopole 
would prove so heavy in relation to its size 
that it would fall through the table and 
plummet until it settled in the core of the 
earth. Described by scientists as “twists of 
space,” monopoles are believed to have 
been formed during the Big Bang that 
marked the beginning of the universe. 


ast week, at the annual meeting of the 

American Physical Society in Wash- 
ington, D.C., scientists learned that the 
search for the elusive monopole may have 
paid off. A paper submitted to Physical 
Review Letters by Blas Cabrera, 35, an as- 
sistant professor of physics at Stanford 
University, reports an “event” that Ca- 
brera thinks may have been caused by a 
monopole. If Cabrera is correct, his dis- 
covery could validate the various “grand 
unification theories,” which postulate the 
existence of superheavy monopoles and 
hold that three natural forces—electro- 
magnetism, radioactivity and nuclear 
bonding—are manifestations of a sihgle 
grand force. Monopoles might also ac- 
count for the mass in the universe that cos- 
mologists say is “missing” and would con- 
firm current ideas about the basic building 
blocks of matter. 

To detect a fugitive monopole, Ca- 
brera used a kind of magnetic mousetrap, 
which was connected to a SQUID (super- 
conducting quantum interference device). 
He turned a coil of niobium, a platinum- 
gray metallic element, into a superconduc- 
tor of electricity by cooling it to within 
nine degrees of absolute zero (minus 460° 
F). Current thus moved through it without 
resistance, allowing the slightest twitch in 
the current’s flow to be recorded. At 1:53 
p.m. on Feb. 14, the magnetic flux in Ca- 
brera’s device jumped eight steps, exactly 
what was expected if a Dirac monopole 
passed through. Cabrera, a little skeptical, 
hit his device with a screwdriver to see if 
that blow too would register a significant 
reading. It did not. After examining every 
possible explanation, Cabrera concluded 


| that a monopole had moved through his 


equipment. “The event is striking,” says 
Cabrera. “We have not come up with an 
easy way to explain it.” 








Many other scientists were under- 
standably cautious. In 1975 Berkeley 
Physicist P. Buford Price also thought he 
had found a monopole. Looking for cosmic 
rays, Price and three colleagues developed 
a multilayered plastic sandwich to record 
the tracks left by subatomic particles and 
launched the contraption over Iowa in a 
helium balloon. During three days, the 
particle detector recorded 75 hits, one 
much different from the rest. When Price 
published a paper claiming to have founda 
monopole “candidate,” the scientific com- 
munity’s excitement soon gave way to 
skepticism. In the end, Price admitted he 
had been a bit hasty. Says Price of Ca- 
brera: “His technique is extremely sophis- 
ticated. It looks just like a monopole going 
through the loop.” 

Nevertheless, some theoretical chinks 
remain. According to “Parker's Limit,” 
a theory developed by University of 
Chicago Astrophysicist Eugene Parker, 
monopoles would draw energy from near- 
by magnetic fields as they traveled 
through the galaxy. Cabrera’s one event 
in only 185 days is a very high rate of 
detection. It suggests that there are many 
more monopoles zipping around than our 
galaxy’s magnetic field can properly 
support. 

Cabrera and others are now rushing to 
build larger devices in the hope of expand- 
ing his approach. Armed with a three-coil 
device, Cabrera expects to record as many 
as 100 events in a year. Says Harvard 
Physicist Sheldon Glashow: “If Cabrera is 
right, this will be one of the most impor- 
tant physics discoveries in this century. It’s 
been a long quest.” 


Cabrera in his lab with magnetic mousetrap 
Some theoretical chinks still remain. 
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‘itis most important 
that we be fair. 


Frank Reynolds “The most valuable les 
so 


“If | am judged to be Max Robinson —"|t's impossible to be to 
learned 1s the ere is a thin line fair man and a reporter, then | am tally objective r rting an event. Report 
y conviction anc s. | try to avoid satisfied. Objectivity is incredibly elusive ing isa St ctive act. But, no matter what 
ry judgments, If nt reactions. To because > product of what we 0 5 of an issue, one must 


lerant of other pe are. But itis most important that we be fair.’ be fair in the search for the truth.” 





ABC News is “...in many ways setting standards against which even its competitors measure themselves’ 


—Los Angeles Times 





The people of ABC News. 
Uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 


ABC NEWS< 








“Holding his hat against a swirling dust storm on his farm in Lubbock, Texas, WE. Medlock leans into a dry future 





T= are two documentary images of 
the Great Plains. The first is a black- 
and-white photograph of the °30s Dust 
Bowl, with windblown homesteaders 


treading the cracked earth. The second: a 
glossy color shot of the same land 40 years 
later, showing the lush checkerboard 
farms of America’s breadbasket. Now, as 
if through a strange reversal in time, the 
second image threatens to fade into the 
first. For in another 40 years, the territory 





















Ogallala Aquifer 
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could backslide into 
dust and despair. The 
Ogallala Aquifer, the 
vast underground 
reservoir of water 
that transformed 
much of the Great 
Plains into one of the 

| richest agricultural ar- 
eas in the world, is being sucked dry. 

The aquifer is a California-size depos- 
it of water-laden sand, silt and gravel. It 
ranges in thickness from 1,000 ft. in Ne- 
|_braska, where two-thirds of its waters lie, 
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'Ebbing of the Ogallala 


The great watering hole beneath the Great Plains is going dry 











to a few inches in parts of Texas. Al- 
though it was first tapped in the 1930s, it 
has been extensively exploited only since 
the development of high-capacity pumps 
_ after World War II. The Ogallala’s esti- 
mated quadrillion gallons of water, the 
equivalent of Lake Huron, have irrigated 
farms in South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and New Mexico, changing a region of 
subsistence farming into a $15 billion-a- 
year agricultural center. 

For the past three decades, farmers 
have pumped water out of the Ogallala as 
if it were inexhaustible. Nowadays they 
disperse it prodigally through huge center- 


| | pivot irrigation sprinklers, which moisten 


circular swaths a quarter-mile in diame- 
ter. The annual overdraft (the amount of 
water not replenished) is nearly equal to 
the yearly flow of the Colorado River. Like 
all aquifers, the Ogallala depends on rain 
water for recharging, and only a trickle of 
the annual local rainfall ever 
reaches it. Gradually built up 
over millions of years, the aqui- 
fer is being drained ina fraction 
of that time. The question is no 
longer if the Ogallala will run 
dry, but when. 

W.B. Criswell has been 
raising cotton on his 1,700-acre 
farm in Idalou, Texas, since 
1955. Cotton is called the cam- 
el of crops because it requires 
little water, yet Criswell is now 
in trouble. His water table has 
dropped 100 ft. since he started 
farming. Nine years ago, he 
paid $4 an acre to water his 
cotton; today he pays more 
than $45. “It’s like a disease,” 
® he says. “You just accept it and 
B50 on.” Gerald Wiechman 
3farms 6,000 acres and feeds 

2,500 head of steer near Scott 
| City in western Kansas. When his farm’s 
first well started pumping, it tapped water 
at 54 ft. Today he has to go 130 ft. “I've 
got another 20 years, maybe,” he reckons. 
On the High Plains of eastern Colorado, 
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the water level has dropped as much as 40 
ft. since the 1960s. In parts of Oklahoma, 


it has dipped that much in four years. 
Texas, the thirstiest of the eight states, has 
consumed 23% of its Ogallala reserves 
since World War II. 

According to a major study just com- 
pleted by Camp Dresser & McKee, a Bos- 
ton engineering firm, 5.1 million acres of 
irrigated land (an area the size of Massa- 
chusetts) in six Great Plains states will dry 
up by the year 2020. If current trends con- 
tinue, Kansas will lose 1.6 million irri- 
gated acres, Texas 1.2 million, Colorado 
260,000, New Mexico 224,000, Oklahoma 
330,000. Yet this drastic estimate, declares 
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Farmer inspects center-pivot sprinkler 


ees 


Herbert Grubb of the Texas department of 
water resources, is “20% too optimistic.” 
“When the water goes,” says W.E. 
Medlock, a stoic, third-generation farmer 
from Lubbock, Texas, who has lost 47 of 
his 73 wells in ten years, “we'll just go 
back to dry-land farming.” To the farm- 
ers of the Great Plains, those words sum- 
mon up visions of The Grapes of Wrath. 
Dry-land farming means larger farms 
with lower yields, fewer workers and 
probably higher prices in the supermar- 
kets. Cattlkemen know that less water 
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means less corn and therefore smaller 
herds. Grubb calls such farming the “Rus- 
sian roulette” of agriculture. Over a ten- 
year period, he says, dry-land farming 
will yield two strong harvests, four aver- 
age ones and four “busts.” 

Although the cause of the trouble is 


obvious, the cure is not. Indeed, there may | 


be no fundamental solution to the ebbing 
of the Ogallala. “We can prolong the sup- 
ply,” concludes John Weeks, a U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey engineer who heads a five- 
year U.S.G.S. study of the situation, “but 
we are mining a limited resource, like 
gold, and we can’t solve the ultimate de- 
pletion problem.” 

Conservation may forestall the end. 
Farmers can simply use less water. They 


water-thirsty corn to water-thrifty crops 
such as wheat, sorghum and cotton. 
James Mitchell, a cotton farmer from 
Wolfforth, Texas, has installed an experi- 
mental center-pivot sprinkler that, in- 
| Stead of spraying outward, gently drops 
water directly into the planted furrows, 
| thereby reducing evaporation. Sophisti- 
cated laser-guided land graders can now 
almost perfectly flatten the terrain so that 
water is not wasted in runoff. Electrodes 
planted in the fields can measure soil wet- 
ness and determine exactly when water is 
| needed. Today, these techniques are rar- 
ities, but they may soon be routine. As 
Kansas Cattle Feeder Harold Burnett 
puts it: “Water misers” will last longer. 
But even the stingiest will go under if 


aquifer dries up. 


ast week a committee representing the 

Governors of states that tap the Ogal- 
lala published a list of 20 recommenda- 
tions for action. Most of the suggestions, 
based on a $6 million federal study of the 
problem, involved stopgap efforts rather 
than cures. Except one. The committee 
wants further study of a proposal by the 
Army Corps of Engineers for huge canal 
systems that would import water from 
South Dakota, Missouri and Arkansas. 
The routes—all of which would be up- 
hill—range in length from 376 miles to 
1,135 miles. The cost—from $3.6 billion 
to $22.6 billion—currently places the ca- 
nals in the realm of fantasy. 

Thus far the states’ efforts have been as 
slow as Chinese water torture. The dimen- 
sions of the problem have been recognized, 
but no one is sure whether the shrinking 
aquifer is a federal, state or local issue, and 
no one wants the responsibility of decid- 
ing. Several states, including Oklahoma 
and Colorado, already have established 
policies limiting water use, but many say 
such efforts are too little too late. The Gov- 
ernors’ group, due to meet again in late 
June, plans to recommend legislation to 
Congress by next fall, but thus far inaction 
is the order of the day. The afflicted states 
cannot even agree with one another, and 
unless they all march together, they will all 
parch separately. —By Richard Stengel. 
| Reported by Sam Allis/Lubbock and Richard 
| Woodbury/Denver 





are already converting from profitable but | 





| neighbors are wasteful and the whole | 








Fighting to Save the Sphinx 





Corrosive salts spark an international controversy 





Worker cutting stones for left front paw 
uslim fanatics knocked its nose off, 
Greeks scrawled graffiti on its 

paws and Mamluk soldiers used its face 

as a rifle target. But the saddest indigni- 
ty suffered over the centuries by Egypt’s 

Great Sphinx of Giza has stemmed 

from erosion, seemingly caused by a sin- 

gle enemy—the relentless desert wind. 

At the present rate of decay, experts 

say, the 64-foot-high figure could be re- 

duced to a mound of dust in five to ten 
centuries. 

Now, however, a newly discovered 
threat to the 4,500-year-old monument 
poses fresh problems for conservationists. 
It has also triggered a scientific and politi- 
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celerated by the Aswan High Dam, more 
than 400 miles upriver. The new dam has 
raised the water table throughout the Nile 
Valley. Another villain has been the high- 
salt mortar used to restore the flaking 
monument. “Walking on top of the Sphinx 


in the morning,” says Gauri, “youcan hear | 


the stones popping like potato chips.” 

Gauri’s analysis was prompted by the 
American Research Center in Egypt 
(ARCE) and the Egyptian Antiquities Or- 
ganization (EAO). The agencies set out 
jointly in 1979 to clean and map the mon- 
ument. The task of producing a detailed 
architectural chart of the Sphinx was tak- 
en on by Mark Lehner, 32, ARCE’s field 
director. At Lehner’s invitation, Gauri 
visited the site in 1980. 


Gauri, who has worked on the Taj Ma- | 





hal and the Acropolis, proposes that the | 


Egyptians flush out the Sphinx’s salt de- 
posits and replace part of its 
veneer with low-salt stone 
and mortar. “If the work is 
done right,” says Gauri, “it 
should last as long as the 
stones of the pharaohs.” 
Last October a section 
of veneer in the statue’s 
left haunch collapsed. The 
Egyptians postponed con- 
sideration of Gauri’s plan, 
formed seven committees to 
study the problem, and began to repair the 
Sphinx’s left side. In the Egyptian view, 
the main threat to the Sphinx is not from 
humidity but from the higher water table. 
The delicate situation has been com- 
plicated by the hovering presence of 
Houston’s Susan Beth Franzheim, 41, the 
wife of Kenneth Franzheim II, former 
U.S. Ambassador to New Zealand, Fiji 


Franzheim 


| and Tonga. Franzheim, who believes she 


may be the reincarnation of Senmut, an 
Egyptian court adviser who lived some 











| 3,400 years ago, donated $20,000 to ARCE | 


for Gauri’s initial research and offered to 
raise $60,000 more. 
When Franzheim criticized the EAO 


cal controversy. A chemical analysis of | for charging ahead and ignoring Gauri, 
| the Sphinx by K. Lal 


Gauri, 48, a stone-preser- 
vation expert at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, sug- 
gests that salt, not wind, is 
the main cause behind the 
statue’s decay. 

Salts occur naturally 
in the Sphinx’s limestone. 
Because of the hot days 
and relatively cool nights 
of the desert, water in the 
air condenses and dis- 
solves the salts lying near 
the surface of the statue. 
When the salts crystallize 
again, they crack pores 
within the stone. In recent 
years, scientists agree, the 
salt damage has been ac- 
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Restoration of left haunch 





the EAO barred her from 


to Lehner for a week. Says 
Kamel El! Mallakh, cul- 
tural editor of Cairo’s al 
Ahram newspaper: “We 
are experts, and the 
Sphinx is Egyptian. It is 
our glory, our history.” 
Though the scientific 
standoff could be re- 
solved when the EAO 
committees make their 
reports next month, the 
political fallout may lin- 
ger on much longer. 
Whatever happens, the 
Sphinx will probably sur- 
vive a few more hundred 
years. 





the site and refused access _ 
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etwork television offers disgruntled 
Nj audiences no outlet as effective as a 
newspaper's Op-Ed page, or even a cor- 
rection box. Yet the need for access of dis- 
senting views may be greater in TV news 
than in print journalism. The time for 
nightly network coverage is minimal, the 
emotional impact often maximal. Inevita- 
bly, many stories are excluded and others 
oversimplified. 

All three networks have tried to open 
their programs to angry advocates and or- 
dinary citizens. NBC has quoted viewer 
letters on NBC Magazine and Meet the 
Press. CBS has aired letters too, and last 
year had its 60 Minutes reporters examine 





on air their own reporting techniques. By 
far the most ambitious and risky effort 
has been ABC’s Viewpoint, a live discus- 
sion among correspondents, aggrieved 
news subjects and members of a studio au- 
dience. The show has probed ABC’s rela- 
tions with business and the White House 
and has confronted broader questions of 
accuracy, responsibility and taste—often 
bluntly. In a segment last October, a 
woman in Dallas told Barbara Walters 
that she “comes across in interviews as 
being almost rude.” 

Viewpoint has been notable for its 
mingling of adroit self-defense by corre- 
spondents with an occasional apology or 
admission of error. The self-questioning 
tone fits ABC’s goals, which include public 
relations as well as journalistic innova- 
| tion. Indeed, confession has been good not 
| just for the soul but for the ratings; the 
sporadic 90-minute show, which starts in 
the late-night slot of ABC News’ Nightline, 


has attracted somewhat more viewers 
than Nightline does. 





_3 Viewers Talk Back 


ABC’s Viewpoint puts correspondents on the firing line 





Press 





The fourth episode of Viewpoint was 
broadcast last week from the University 
of Chicago, where 850 people watched 
Anchor Ted Koppel in the flesh and half 
a dozen of his colleagues on monitors. The 
subject: coverage of foreign affairs. Corre- 
spondent John Laurence opened on a 
skeptical note, calling network correspon- 
dents “jet-age ambulance chasers.” Kop- 
pel closed with a warning that globe-gir- 
dling TV technology has given Americans 
“the illusion that we are familiar with dis- 
tant places and cultures.” 

In the segments between, however, 
Viewpoint lost some of its humility. When 
challenged about the facts in a report on 


alleged Israeli mistreatment of Palestin- 
ians living in the West Bank, Correspon- 
dent Tom Jarriel failed to answer specific 
charges; rather, he aggressively interrupt- 
ed his questioner, Howard Squadron of 
the American-Jewish Committee, until 
Koppel rebuked him. Said Koppel: “I 
think it'll be most useful to everyone if 
Mr. Squadron is given an opportunity to 
make his points, Tom.”’ London-based 
Anchor Peter Jennings answered a ques- 
tion about the Falkland Islands dispute 
with a lame joke that the unmentioned 
“pawns” in the situation were the Falk- 
landers’ sheep. 

Some correspondents appeared to feel 
that nearly every tough questioner in the 
audience was promoting a political point. 
Lamentably, that was often the case, per- 
haps because ABC production aides who 
screened the questions beforehand were 
looking to create provocative exchanges. 
One woman condemned reporters for fo- 
cusing on the human rights record of Ar- 
gentina’s ruling junta rather than attack- 
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| scant attention, except in offhand re- 


| demned what may be TV’s biggest weak- 





ing Britain’s legal claim to the Falklands. 
Another premised her question on a claim 
that El Salvador’s guerrillas represent 
“85% to 90% of the people,” ignoring the 
fact that about 80% of the country’s voters 
cast ballots in March for centrist and 
rightist parties. 





fter one questioner ripped ABC for be- 

ing pro-Palestinian and the next 
complained that ABC was anti-Palestin- 
ian, Jennings suggested that there was 
more selective listening than biased re- 
porting. Said he: “We are not getting 
through, and that disturbs me.” 

There were a few thoughtful ques- 
tions, but they did not elicit much in the 
way of answers. Asked how to avoid ma- 
nipulation of TV by foreign governments 
and terrorists, Jennings gave the standard 
it-won't-happen-again apology for over- 
covering crowds outside the U.S. embassy 
in Iran during the hostage crisis. Paris Bu- 
reau Chief Pierre Salinger aptly pointed 
out that “in no country ... is the concept 
of freedom of information the same as in 
the U.S.” That topic merits 90 minutes by 
itself—it is the overarching problem that 
American correspondents face—yet it got 


marks about being denied access to com- 
bat zones. 
Laurence’s opening report con- 


ness, one discussed on every episode of 
Viewpoint to date: obsession with the “vi- 
sually sensational.” Seconded Jennings: 
“The producers in New York say, “You 
have got to have bang-bang [pictures of 
violence].’ That is a sad rule.” Yet View- 
point introduced its Middle East segment 
with shot after shot of bang-bang, some of 
it several years old. And Laurence, who 
works in London, reported the unremark- 
able results of a poll of American viewers’ 
attitudes toward foreign reporting while 
he stood in front of a prototypically famil- 
iar but irrelevant visual symbol, the 
Houses of Parliament in Westminster. 

Though ABC chose topics for emotion- 
al appeal, there seemed little new to say 
about the Iran hostage crisis or the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and not yet enough to say 
about coverage of the Falklands. The ad- 
vocacy questions and windy, defensive 
answers left some of the audience feeling 
shortchanged. Said Chicago Attorney 
Dan Weil: “I wanted to see what the ABC 
correspondents really thought of them- 
selves. There were only a few times when 
we got that sort of thing.” Yet by putting 
itself under attack from both sides on sev- 
eral issues, ABC probably built some sym- 
pathy for itself and journalists in general. 
As was apparent at the program’s end, on 
many questions there is no right answer, 
just a set of possible perspectives. Truth, 
as Jennings remarked during one embat- 
tled exchange, is often in “the eye of the 
beholder.” —By William A. Henry lil. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Chicago 
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Flack Attack 
The Post spurns p.r. “wolves” 
RR cporers often rely on publicists to 
alert them to stories, but customarily 
dismiss the public relations trade as 
“flackery.” They especially bridle at the 
notion that p.r. agencies offer clients “in- 
fluence” or “access” to news organiza- 
tions; journalists consider themselves open 
to anyone with a story or a complaint. 
Resentment reached the flash point 
with Washington Post Editorial Page 
Editor Meg Greenfield when she “looked 
at the disaster area that is my desk and 
saw that everything on it had two or three 
p.r. firms’ names on the letterhead.” 
Greenfield sent a fiery memo to Post Ex- 
ecutive Editor Ben Bradlee. “We don’t 
want any of that damned crowd around 
here,” she wrote. “If people want to get to 
us ... it’s as easy as pie, so long as they 
don’t come in (or send their manuscripts 
in or make a request) via a flack firm. The 
reason for saying no to these wolves is 
plain and very strong ... Why should we 
be in their goddamn memo traffic as ex- 
ploitable or exploited ‘resources’?” 
Bradlee wrote his own spirited en- 
dorsement to managing and assistant 
managing editors. Said he: “If college 
presidents want to talk to us they should 
call us, and not be charged for arranging 
an interview by some public relations 
firm.” He added what appeared to be an 
outright Post-wide ban: “Please be sure 
that all reporters and assignment editors 
understand what we're talking about. We 
will not be a party to political interviews, 
or really any interviews, set up by profes- 
sional public relations firms.” 





oon after, copies of Greenfield’s and 

Bradlee’s notes leaked to Washington 
p.r. agencies. Threatened with a loss of 
mystique and livelihood, the firms bom- 
barded the Post with protests. Privately, 
some claimed that since the capital be- 
came a one-newspaper town with the 
death of the Washington Star last August, 
the Post has grown increasingly arro- 
gant—and, in this case, impractical. One 
senior p.r. man pointed out that the Post, 
in its coverage of politicians and Govern- 
ment agencies, routinely deals with press 
Officers and administrative aides. “Every- 
one in this business has to deal with inter- 
mediaries,” he said. “Ronald Reagan 
could call them any time he wants to, but 
you know he won't.” 

By week’s end both Bradlee and 
Greenfield were backing off. Bradlee said 
that he meant only to stress that “no one 
has to hire a rainmaker to see us”; he waf- 
fled when asked whether the Post really 
meant to refuse all interviews set up by 
p.r. firms. Indeed, speaking for the feature 
sections, Bradlee said, “We will take all 
calls.” Greenfield insisted that she had 
wanted only to keep her opinion pages 
“Caesar’s wife-ish” and open to all com- 
ers. Added she; “It was not my intention 
to direct this to the news side.” a 














Editor Lloyd: wonderwoman joined superman 


Zonked by a Ms. 





A woman updates Roget’s 


hat is a woman? A “petticoat, skirt, 

moll, broad,” according to one re- 
cent US. edition of Roger's Thesaurus. 
Also “the fair sex, girlie, distaff side, Ve- 
nus, nymph, wench, grisette and bit of 
fluff.” Such archaisms have a kind of an- 
tique charm for veteran Rogetophiles, but 
new times demand new stereotypes. Ac- 
cordingly, the British publishing firm of 
Longman advertised in the London Times 
Educational Supplement for an editor to 
update its standard 1962 version of Ro- 
get's. The result, out last month after more 
than three years of work, brought some 
shocked reviews. Cried the London Sun- 
day Times in a headline: ROGET IS 
ZONKED BY A MODERN MS. 

The zonker is Susan Lloyd, 41, 
onetime librarian and modern-language 
teacher, who answered the Longman ad- 
vertisement and got the job. Her main 
task was to update Roger's often Victorian 
language, deleting some of the fustier 
phrases, adding or redefining 20,000 oth- 
ers, including, for example, Watergate, 
streaking, hype and quadraphonic sound. 
“A modern man or woman,” she says, 
“may work as an ombudsman, a psephol- 
ogist, a spokesperson, a gogo dancer 
or a deejay.” But the disturbed newspaper 
reaction came from the fact that Lloyd’s 
updating featured an assault on sexism. 
Indeed, the word sexist has been add- 
ed to the new edition of the thesaurus, 
right after “biased, twisted, jaundiced.” 
Women are no longer listed as a sub- 
category of mankind but of humankind. 
And among the exemplars of “excel- 
lence,” “superman” has been joined by 
“wonderwoman.” 

Sexism in language has been angrily 
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debated for at least a decade. Not only are 
school textbooks being purged, but schol- 
arly committees are re-examining even 
the Bible to determine whether the Son of 
Man, for example, should be renamed the 
Child of God. This may sound like fad- 
dism, but reformers insist that the wide- 
spread use of terms like policeman and 
chairman helps decide who gets the jobs 
(and the power), that what people call 
things sometimes governs what they think 
about them. Traditionalists retort that 
language cannot and should not be sub- 
jected to such moral judgments. 

Peter Roget was sympathetic to both 
philosophical approaches. An English 
physician of Swiss ancestry, he invented a 
slide rule, did basic optical research on 
what was to become movie film, and spent 
half a century intermittently listing words 
according to six quasi-scientific categories 
of meaning: abstract relations, volition, 
affections, and so on. But when he first 
published his thesaurus in 1852, his goal 
was partly the utopian search for a uni- 
versal language. Editor Lloyd, who once 
taught English in Uganda, faintly echoes 
that tone. “The new edition exhibits my 
interests,” she says. “It was bound to.” 
One result of this approach is a large sup- 
ply of environmental words (recycling, re- 
newable energy sources, greenhouse ef- 
fect); another is a special sensitivity 
toward racial terms. “Some epithets I left 
out because inclusion gives them an aura 
of respectability,” she says. 

About 20 million copies of Roget's 

Thesaurus have been sold. Half a dozen 
American publishers put out their own 
versions, and most of them sniff at the 
idea of any major updating or expurgat- 
ing. St. Martin's, the New _ 
York publisher that has is- 
sued the most recent autho- 
rized Longman edition, will 
decide this summer wheth- 
er to take on the revised 
version. “There has been a 
marked change in the way 
people look at thesauruses,” 
says St. Martin’s President 
Tom McCormack. “Origi- 
nally they were illustrative; 
they just listed synonyms. 
Now they are normative, 
because people use the the- 
saurus to find the words 
they ought to be using.” 
When asked which words he might sup- 
press, McCormack looked up “woman” in 
his desktop U.S. edition. “Ah hah,” he 
said, “here’s ‘broad.’ I’d want to get that 
out. And ‘wench.’ And here’s one that’s 
out of the question—bit of fluff.” ” 

But what does Lloyd’s new British 
edition actually include as synonyms 
for woman? “Career woman,” for one. 
And “Ms.” And “women’s libber.” But 
also “broad, wench, moll, crumpet, 
nymph, damsel, dowager, lass, petticoat” 


Peter Roget 








and—heavens to Betsy!—"‘bit of fluff.” = | 
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Education 





“The Fat Boy in the Canoe” 


Watch that tilt, says the new Humanities Endowment head 








’ n the fall of 1980, the conservative Heri- 
tage Foundation, at the request of in- 
coming Reagan Administration officials, 
prepared a provocative critique. One tar- 
get: the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the agency created by Congress 
in 1965 to provide federal grants to hu- 
manities projects. Among other criticisms, 
the foundation’s report excoriated the NEH 
for funding “grant proposals whose char- 
acter is at best faddishly innovative,” and 
warned against “federalizing” the nation’s 
cultural programs and institutions. “The 
NEH,” the policy study said, “must not be- 
come the fat boy in the canoe, likely by its 
bulk to upset the delicate balance between 
public and private support.” 

A major contributor to that report was 


| William J. Bennett, then director of the 
| National Humanities Center in North 
| Carolina. But since December, Bennett, 
| who holds degrees in law and philosophy 





from Harvard and the University of Texas 
and has taught at both institutions, has 
had a different perspective: he is the Rea- 
gan Administration’s new NEH chairman. 


Very quickly, under Bennett, the “fat boy” 
appears to have been put on a crash diet. 
From a fiscal 1981 allotment of $151 mil- 
lion, the NEH has been trimmed down toa 
proposed $96 million for fiscal 1983. 
Chairman Bennett is hardly com- 
plaining. “The budget proposed for '83,” 
he says, “is a substantial amount of mon- 
ey. We can still do a large number of 
things.” But in his four months in office, 
Bennett, 39, has aroused the suspicion of 
the arts and humanities constituencies 
around the country that the NEH will be- 
| gin to reflect the partisan conservative at- 
titudes of his political sponsors. 

Last month Bennett provided worried 
onlookers with a crackling good contro- 
versy. He criticized the fact that an hour- 
long film, entitled From the Ashes. . . Nic- 
aragua Today, had been partly funded by 
a routine grant of $45,623 from the NEH.* 





*The Wisconsin humanities committee, a state 
agency, got the grant in 1980, more than a year be- 
fore Bennett's appointment. It then awarded a grant 
to the Madison Campus Ministry group at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which co-sponsored the film 





i 


Shown on national television by PBS, the 


| chairman under President Nixon, leaned 





film, says Bennett, was “unabashed so- 
cialist-realism propaganda” that should 
not have received public money. Bennett 
argued that the film presented a one-sided 
view of the Nicaragua story. One of the 
film’s defenders, Wisconsin Humanities 
Chairman Morton’ Rothstein, says, 
“While I personally would have preferred 
a more ‘balanced’ presentation, I found it 
a stimulating presentation that shed light 
on a major public policy issue.” But Ben- 
nett insists that the content and methods 
of Nicaragua Today “do not fall within 
the humanities.” 

More is at stake than the merits of 
one film. Since its inception, the NEH has 
been troubled by questions about what 
kinds of projects it ought to be funding. | 
How should taxpayer money be used in 
promoting the humanities? And what, in- 
deed, constitutes the humanities? Shake- 
spearean Scholar Ronald Berman, NEH 


toward funding urban cultural programs 
like the Treasures of Tutankhamun and 
esoteric endeavors like a dictionary of the 
Hittite language. To combat this alleged- 
ly “elitist” orientation, Jimmy Carter ap- 
pointed Joseph Duffey, a sociologist and 
former campaign aide, who seemed to re- 





flect Carter’s populist commitments. Duf- 
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fey sought to reach diverse ethnic and 
geographic groups with such projects as 
rural culture, women’s studies and His- 
panic history. While Duffey largely 
agrees with Bennett’s criticism of Nicara- 
gua Today (it hewed “a line close to advo- 
cacy,” he says), he defends the NEH 
system of review committees, which gen- 
erally ensures that grants are made in the 
broadest possible public interest by pro- 
fessionals in the appropriate fields. “I do 
not feel that the Endowment or its chair- 
man has to defend every grant that is 
made,” he says. “But you have to 
defend the process by which the 
judgment on the grant is made. That is 
the difference between acting as a minis- 
try of culture and as a national public 
foundation.” 


he new chairman has made it-clear 

that he wants the NEH to contribute to 
research that will enhance the life of the 
mind, to fund humanities resources such 
as collections and books and to promote 
better public understanding of scholar- 
ship. Says Bennett: “In the next four 
years, I would like to reaffirm the central- 
ity of teaching.” Toward this goal, he 
plans to expand the annual NEH-funded 
summer seminars held on university cam- 
puses, so that elementary and secondary 
teachers as well as the usual college pro- 
fessors can review and discuss humanities 
texts. Says Bennett: “We have to make 


sure that the work we value is being pre- 














Humanities Chairman William Bennett 


Backing away from sociological crusades. 


sented to people at the level of the 
schools.” 

Bennett is clear about his priorities. 
He would like the NEH to cut funding of 
television programs—not just Nicaragua 
Today and other controversial PBS series 
like Middletown, but also video “classics” 
like Macbeth, which he maintains can be 
(and have been) funded by private 
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sources such as Exxon and Mobil. Ben- 
nett would redirect the NEH to support 
traditional scholarly projects like the 
compilation of important bibliographies. 
“If the NEH doesn’t pick up on a thing 
like that,” he says, “it will go orphaned, 
and it’s an essential resource for schol- 
ars.” One project unlikely to be jetti- 
soned: the Jefferson Lecturer, the highest 
humanities honor bestowed by the Gov- 
ernment, It will be given this week to 
Harvard Professor Emily Townsend Ver- 
meule, a distinguished Greek scholar and 
archaeologist. 

Bennett's sense of direction may be ad- 
mirably emphatic, but some humanists are 
fearful that if he defines the humanities too 
narrowly, important groups in the US. 
may be excluded. Says Predecessor Duf- 
fey: “Political pressures heave up against 
this agency all the time. But if you aban- 
don the effort to maintain a credible peer 
review system, then you're turning the 
NEH into a kind of fiefdom.” Bennett cate- 
gorically rejects any implication that he 
has been asked to dismantle programs de- 





signed by and for traditionally liberal con- | 


Stituencies. He insists: “I have not had any 
suggestions from the White House, to say 
nothing of orders or directives, as to how 


best to run this agency.” But Bennett ad- | 


mits that “it would have been inappropri- 
ate for me to take this job if I were not in 
general agreement with the President and 
his positions. And lam.”’ —By Ellie McGrath. 


Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 





You found it. 


True, the most enjoyable ultra low tar on Earth. 
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Afternoon action at Palm Beach Polo and Country Club 











Rolis-Royces waiting outside a polo club parking lot during Sunday's big event 


Rush to the Gold Coast 


New money buys the full life in Florida’s boonies 


All the charms of the Riviera, Biarritz, 
Menton, Nice, Sorrento, the Lido and 
Egypt are to be found in Boca Raton. Inter- 
national society demands Boca Raton, the 
premier of cosmopolitan resorts. The sil- 
very sea... lazy lagoons. . . endless canals 
winding through a labyrinth of loveliness 

. .unite to make living here almost beyond 
realness in its ideality. 

—From 1926 newspaper ads 


© matter that the Floridian demi- 

Eden never got semibuilt. Today, 
nearly 60 years after the Florida land bub- 
ble burst, Boca Raton and its environs 
really are almost beyond realness. The 
international rich have rediscovered 
the Gold Coast’s Palm Beach County. 
Though it includes the town of Palm 
Beach, this incubator for the newly 
wealthy is snob years distant from that 
small, code-ridden oasis of blue blood and 
encrusted money. The Gold Coast nou- 
veaux, for the most part lustier, sportier 
and much younger than the ancien régime 
of Worth Avenue, converge from all over 
the world to flaunt their millions. As 
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Ralph Destino, president of Cartier, puts 
it, “They've carved out a new and unique 
style. There’s nothing anywhere that par- 
allels the mix of things here.” 

The mix flourishes in part because 
much of the area is relatively virgin terri- 
tory for the rich. “It’s no longer pleasant 
to go to the South of France,” sniffs one 
visitor. “It’s so inundated, the pleasure is 
gone. Life in Southern California revolves 
around private homes and backyard 
swimming pools. They’ve overcasualized; 
there’s almost an absence of tone.” Says 
Helen Boehm, president of the porcelain 
company that bears her name: “I’ve been 
all over the world, and this place 
has glamour, color and mani- 
cure.’ Boehm (rhymes with §& 4 
dream) saw her very own polo 4am 
players, the Boehm-—Palm Beach fe | 
Team, win the $100,000 world 
cup title in April for the second 
straight year \ 

The Gold Coast does not 9 
have smog, or terrorists, or a so- 
cialist government. Real estate 
prices are not out of sight. So, as 






Maggy Scherer, a third-generation Cali- 
§| fornian, who with her husband Allan a 


~| home to move their 36 ponies to a rustic 
*| compound called La Chacra (latino Span- 
| ish for Little Farm), points out: “People 
;| are leaving France. They're leaving Italy. 
“| This is the place.” Some concede that cos- | 
*} mopolitanism can go too far. When the 
*| band struck up the Star-Spangled Banner 





| plex in Boca Raton called the Royal 
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Builder Chefan in prefurnished $1,650,000 home: moving in with only a toothbrush 


es 


few years ago sold their Beverly Hills 


before a recent match, one woman de- 
manded loudly: “Whose national anthem 
is that?” 

There is little night life in Palm 
Beach County, and no evidence of a drug 
culture. “They're not into debauchery,” 
says one observer. “They're not here to lie 
in the sun and get high.” On the contrary, 
they are irrepressibly energetic outdoor 
people who play tennis at 10, golf at 2 and 
racquetball at 5. Their favorite sport is 
polo. Center of the action is the four-year- 
old Palm Beach Polo and Country Club. 
The P.B.P.C.C. has eleven polo fields (each 
ten times the size of a football field) sur- 
rounded by condominiums, villas and 
single-family homes. There is also a com- 


Palm Polo-Sports Club, with seven fields, 
and the 800-acre Gulfstream Polo at 
Lake Worth with five more. 

The area calls itself the Polo Capital 
of the Free World (though not much polo 
gets played in the unfree world). Palm 
Beach County also boasts almost 200 golf 
courses, and styles itself, naturally, the 
Golf Capital of the Free World. But it 
is, above all, the glamour and drama of | 

polo that give social focus to 





Everything's bubbly many Gold Coast lives. The 


3 p.m. Sunday match at the 
P.B.P.C.C., preceded by a cham- 
pagne brunch, is an Event. “A 
day without polo,” sighs one vet- 
eran, paraphrasing Brillat-Sava- 
rin, “is like a day without sun.” 
Many polo watchers become 
addicted. Last Christmas his 
girlfriend gave Mario Mendoza, 
37, a prosperous Cuban-born 
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lawyer, a helmet, mallet and lessons at a 


polo clinic. “Now,” he marvels, “I have 
seven horses and a groom. I bought a 
horse trailer and a one-ton truck and five 
acres of land where I’m building a stable 
with 24 stalls. Next season I plan to have 
my own team.” 

Florida's flossiest seldom discuss poli- 
tics or economics, A visitor from Ohio in- 
sists: “The only recession is among the 
poor people.” But geopolitics may be hiss- 
ing, serpent-like, in the bougainvillaea 
The Argentines, considered the world’s 
best polo players, have been pillars of the 
sport in Florida, and so have the British 
So far, at least, the Argies and the Brits 
have acted like the best of pals 


embers of the Boca set mostly earn 

their money from things visible: real 
estate, high-tech electronics, retail chains, 
minerals and oil. They are generally in 
businesses that can be handled over the 
phone. Floyd and Bonnie Perkins spend 
most of their winters at their four-bed- 
room home in Boca Raton. According to 
Bonnie, Floyd calls his oil- and gas- 
drilling company in Cambridge, Ohio, pe- 
riodically and asks, “Are we making any 
money?” Then he says, “O.K., we'll stay 
another day.” 

Unlike the old rich, Florida’s nou- 
veaux have no time for gardening. There 
are service companies to zap the crab- 
grass and prune the azaleas. In fact, most 
new Boca abodes come with preplanted 
gardens. One developer installed 350 roy- 
al palms on his plots. Other services take 
care of pools and window-washing. There 
are almost no live-in servants in any of 
the houses. Even $2 million “cottages” 
are as nearly maintenance-free as possi- 
ble. Most new arrivals expect to walk into 
a readymade environment, with none of 
the bother of planning or decorating 
Some builders, like Stephen Chefan, 52, 
furnish the houses down to the last table- 
cloth and teaspoon, fill the bookshelves 
and stock the bar. Architecturally, the 
dwellings are a kind of California con- 
temporary. Most come with pools, Jacuzzi 


multimedia entertainment rooms. Says 
Albert Segal, who moved to the Gold 
Coast from Charlotte, N.C., after retiring 
as chairman of the Pic’n Pay shoe store 
chain: “All we did was move in with our 
toothbrushes.” 

The Gold Coast whirligig is almost too 
good to be true for Tom and Donna Wig- 
dahl. Tom owns an electrical contracting 
company in Elk Grove Village, Ill., and 
commutes during the November-May 
Florida season. They have “lots” of polo 
ponies and a three-bedroom villa at the 
P.B.P.C.C. “We've met lovely people from 
all over,” says Donna. “From Colombia, 
Germany, Brazil. You don’t talk about 
| changing diapers. Between the wealth, the 
polo and the people, it’s just been fantas- 
tic. It answers everything I want out of 
| life. And here we are out in the boonies 
I'm having such a great time. I may never 
go home.” —BSy Michael Demarest. Reported 
hy Marlyn Aive/Boce Raton 
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rooms, electronic security systems and | 








t you need directions to Lynchburg, drop us a line 


MOST EVERYONE here in Lynchburg 
is taking off for the Knoxville World’s Fair. 
We hope you are too. 


If you’re heading for the big doings, you see, 
you could also spend a day at Jack Daniel’s 
Distillery. We're located just 200 miles west 
of Knoxville. And we'd be pnd to walk 
you around and show 
you how old-time 


Tennessee Whiskey CHARCOAL 


made. We're expecting MELLOWED 
thousands of folks to 0 
DROP 
just drop in. What N 
we're hoping is, BY DROP 





one of them will be you. 


Tennessee Whiskey « 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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I want my car fixed, and fixed right.. 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 

















Mr. Goodwrench pledges to 
guarantee his work. In writing. 
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Mr. Goodwrench thinks | deserve to get the good work | paid for. And 
without any hassle. That's why he pledges to guarantee all of his 
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His limited warranty is good for 90 days or a full 4,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. And it covers every GM part from the bumper to the 
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places | could take my car around here for service 













So keep that great GM feeling with genuine GM parts at 
roys adieu) ey teialeminle(sie\=iale(-lalan\/iam @lelelel7s-1alelame(=r-1(>165 
selling Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs, 
GMC and Chevy trucks. 
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Fire from the Mountain 








t isa match-up that has all the makings 

of a barroom brawl. On the right of the 
room, Charlie Daniels, roof-raising coun- 
try rocker, the good ole fiddler who a cou- 
ple of seasons ago sang about the devil go- 
ing down to Georgia and about solid 
American spunk: “This lady may have 
stumbled, but she ain’t never fell/ And if 
the Russians don’t believe it, they can all 
| go straight to hell.” 

On the left of the room, Dan Daley, 
New York City born and raised, at 28 
younger than Daniels by 17 years, and at 
least 75 pounds lighter. A singer-songwrit- 
er with a solid dose of urban angst who has 
been plugging away in the music business 
for over a decade, with little to show for it 
but a cassette full of promising tunes. 

Part of the peculiar physics of rock 'n’ 
roll, however, is the ability to fuse oppo- 
sites. What happened between The Char- 
lie Daniels Band and Dan Daley and his 
demo tape is a hit song called Still in Sai- 
gon, featured on Daniels’ new album, 
Windows, already 24 on the singles charts 
and climbing fast. At this bleak and uncer- 
tain moment for rock ’n’ roll, Still in Sai- 
gon is not only the best single of the year so 
far; it would be a standout in the most 
bountiful of times. 

Harsh, haunted, as chilling as a fever 
dream, Still in Saigon is music made from 
the silence of the dead. Like John Fogerty 
in his great songs for Creedence Clearwa- 
| ter Revival (Run Through the Jungle, For- 
tunate Son, Who'll Stop the Rain), Daley 
writes with ruthless simplicity. Still in Sai- 
gon has no patience with protest. Its power 
comes from undeflected imagery and re- 
flective compassion: “The ground at 
home/ Was covered with snow/ And I was 
covered with sweat/ My younger brother 
calls mea killer/ And my Daddy calls me 
a vet Damned if I know who I am 
There was only one place I was sure 
When I was Stull in 
Saigon.”* 

Some have argued that the 
unlikely success of such a song 
demonstrates that the war in 
Viet Nam is now, securely, a 
safe issue. But Svill in Saigon 
does not play it safe in the writ- 
ing or in Daniels’ slightly row- 
dy, defiant delivery. This is a 
war memorial of present and 
continued agony, about flash- 
backs that never stop and bad 
dreams that do not end with 
daylight: “Every summer when 
it rains/ I smell the jungle/ I 
hear the planes/ I can’t tell no 
one/ I feel ashamed/ Afraid 








A country fiddler scores with a city boy’s great tune 


| Charlie Daniels onstage in Savannah, Ga. 











Wasn t nothing for them but the memories. 


some day/ I'll go insane. . .” It shows that 
popular music can still express strong and 
complex feelings, not mere sentiment. The 
true rock spirit may not be languishing af- 
ter all, just waiting. 

“T was very surprised I could write this 
song,” Dan Daley admits. “A lot of Viet 
Nam veterans came up to me, and their 
first question was ‘Where did you serve?’ 
And I had to tell them, ‘I was never in the 
service.’ '’ Daley dredged up the shock and 
the immediacy of the song from his uncon- 
scious one slightly intoxicated night, and 
suggests now that its strengths come from 
“some shared core of trauma.” Like most 
Americans, he watched the fighting and 
dying in Viet Nam on television. “We 
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Dan Daley, composer of Saigon, mixing sound tracks at the console 








had the set next to the dinner table at 
night,” he remembers. “Steak and pota- 
toes with body counts.” Daley concedes 
that “there are times when I wish I could 
say I wrote Saigon for the vets.” But in a 
way, he did. A percentage of his royalties 
from the song is committed to the Viet 
Nam Veterans of America. At present, the 
songwriter is looking around for a record 
contract so he can sing his own material on 
his own albums. Even if the other works on 
his demo tape lack the focused power of 


| Still in Saigon, they all show a talent ready 
| to explode. 


he considerable assistance of Charlie 

Daniels in that detonation happened 
almost casually: a record-company execu- 
tive forwarded the Daley tape to Daniels’ 
producer. Charlie had taken some sizable 
lumps for a hit tune called Jn America— 
wherein the Russkies were consigned to 


perdition—and was being dismissed as | 


some sort of star-spangled opportunist. In 
fact, Daniels talks a good deal about patri- 
otism and does enjoy his Skoal snuff, but 
he is also at ease discussing the free- 
market incentives of China’s Communist 
Party Vice Chairman Deng Xiaoping, and 
he knows the difference between simple 
pride and flag waving. Jn America was a 
rouser written at the time of the Iranian 
hostage crisis, “a documentary,” in Dan- 
iels’ words, that reflected the frustration 
and also the feeling of unity he sensed 
among the audiences he galvanizes during 
the 200 concerts he gives every year. “Still 
in Saigon is the same way,” he figures. “I 
don’t see the two songs as being at odds 
with each other. Saigon is about millions of 
veterans who came back, and it was as 
though the country didn’t want to admit 
they ever existed. There weren't no jobs for 
them, wasn’t honor for them, wasn’t noth- 
ing for them but the memories they had. 
No, I don't think the songs are different. I 
don’t think I’m different. I think both 
those songs are patriotic.” 

The patriot put in his time playing at 
anti-Viet Nam rallies when that issue was 


| about as popular in Nashville as school 


snvas busing, But as the son of a 
North Carolina lumberman 
(“He loved timber like I love 
music”), Daniels has always 
been a bit of a maverick. And 
he has always been a skillful 
entertainer, a hypnotic story- 


cnuucKr 


Went Down to Georgia testifies), 
anda kind of bedrock conserva- 
tive who can kick up his heels 
and still honor and abide by a 
set of contrary convictions. 
That is why he can bring such 
power to Still in Saigon. Some- 
how it wouldn't sound quite 
the same at a save-the-whales 
concert. ——By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by BJ. Phillips/Atianta 
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*@1981 Dreena Music/Dan Daley 
Music 


Chilling as a fever dream, music made from the silence of the dead. 


and Denise Worrell/New York 
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The Spirit of America 


The Pacific Northwest by Joel Meyerowitz 


The men who linked our continent with rails 
helped forge a nation. And at the end of the line, th 
relaxed with America’s native whiskey: Kentucky Bourbon. 
Old Grand-Dad still makes Bourbon just as we 
did in 1882. It’s the spirit of America. 


Old Grand-Dad 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proot. Old Grand-Dad Distiltery Co.. Frankfort, KY 4060! 





Ultra Kings, 2 mg. “tar”, 0 .3 ma. nicotine; Lights Kings, 9 mq 
“tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method, Filter Kings Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 81 9 9 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


There's , 
only one way “ 

to play it... 

Wherever the music is hot, 


the taste is Kool. At any ‘tar’ level, there's 
only one sensation this refreshing. 








Dangerfield, after losing his shirt 


“I get no respect. They 
took the shirt right off my 
back,” says Comedian Rodney 
Dangerfield, 60, head bobbing 
nervously, eyes bulging like a 
pair of hard-boiled eggs in a 
bowl of oatmeal, and his left 
hand grabbing at the spot 
where his tie once hung. It’s 
tough, as Rodney will tell you, 
it’s tough. What’s a guy to do 
when the Smithsonian asks for 
a donation of his trademark 
white shirt and red tie for its 
permanent collection in Wash- 
ington, D.C.? “I was a little 
hesitant at first,” says Danger- 
field. “I only have two ties.” 
The $5 cravat—identical to the 
one he wore for his first televi- 
| sion appearance on the Ed Sul- 

livan Show, 15 years ago—is a 
veteran of 65 Tonight show ap- 
pearances. The shirt is an $85 
white voile Beck & Sobel num- 
ber (18-in. collar, 33'4-in 
sleeve). Shrugs Rodney 
“They'll probably use the shirt 
to clean Lindbergh’s plane.” 
Now Lindbergh, there was a 
fellow who got respect 





2 
Faster than a hungry 
agent! More identifiable in 


cape than collar! Now able to 
deliver long sermons in a sin- 
gle breath! Look! Up in the 
pulpit! It’s a man! It’s a priest! 
It’s Christopher Reeve nor play- 
ing Superman! In Monsignor, 
the Man of Steel 
changes to become a man of 

the cloth. Reeve, 29, plays an 
| Irish Catholic priest from New 
York’s Lower East Side who 
| rises to become a Cardinal 
The actor, a lapsed Episcopa- 
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quick- | 








People 


lian, spent seven weeks taking 
Catholic instruction from 
Paulist priests. For one loca- 
tion scene in Sicily, he per- 
formed a Communion rite 
for 300 extras. Recalls Reeve: 
“My mother said, ‘Call me if 
you convert.’ That didn’t hap- 





Reeve grounded for Monsignor 


pen, but I developed enormous 
respect for the ritual I was per- 
forming.” Does this mean he 
has put away childish things 
like playing comic-book char- 
acters? Lois Lane and other 
fans of Krypton’s finest surviv- 
ing hunk can relax. Reeve will 


Crosby luring customers for an auction of Bing’s mementos 








shortly pull on his red-and- 
blue undies and rev his wires 
for takeoff in Superman III 


The 1967 autobiography of 
Kathryn Crosby was entitled 
Bing and Other Things (sample 
chapters: “How to Marry 
Bing’; “How to Have a Baby— 


| or Three”). Well, Bing is gone, 


and soon a lot of the “other 
things” will be too, says Kath- 
ryn, 48. Late this month at 
Butterfield’s auction house in 
San Francisco, she will put vir- 
tually her entire collection of 
Bing-a-brac on the block. In- 
cluded is Bing’s first recording, 
I've Got the Girl, made in 1926 
with Don Clark and his Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel Or- 
chestra. Also up for bids: 
Bing’s fishing gear (fish too, 
sold separately), the Crosby 
family Bible and most of his 
trophies and awards, from a 
plastic “The World's Best 
Dad” loving cup from Son Na- 
thaniel to his platinum record 
for Silent Night. Says Kathryn 
“This will allow some other 
people the opportunity to pol- 
ish them.” 


Proposed story line for A 
Popsicle Now, or Gotfatter III 
an intense, suicidal diet spe- 
cialist—played perhaps by 
Richard Simmons—is doing 
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Jumbo Brando lands in L.A. 


squat jumps in his Bel Air, 
Calif., home while the over- 
head fan churns the night air 
A messenger from the studio 
brings a recent photograph of 
Marion Brando, 58, arriving at 
Los Angeles International 
Airport, looking like Orson 
Welles in an ad for a Paul 
Masson Tahiti treat. Clearly, 
someone has made him too 
many Stouffers he couldn’t re- 
fuse. Simmons is asked to trav- 
el to Brando’s South Seas re- 
treat on the island of Tetiaroa 
and slim down the actor. After 
making his way to the island 
hideaway, Simmons is about to 





| blow up Marlon’s Cuisinart 


when he realizes the futility of | 
his task. The film ends with 
Brando gazing out over the re- 
mains of a lavish banquet, 


muttering to himself, “The 
horror. The horror.” 
—By E. Graydon Carter 


aa : ae 
On the Record 


Ingrid Bergman, 66, on her battle | 
against cancer: “I have accept- 
ed it. Victims who don’t accept | 
their fate, who don’t learn to 
live with it, only destroy what 
little time they have left.” 





Prince Philip, 60, author of Com- 
petition Carriage Driving (a 
new book about one of his fa- 
vorite sports), on the work in- 
volved in the literary trade: “I 
don’t enjoy writing, and I cer- 
tainly would not do it for a liv- | 
ing. Some people do, but some 
people enjoy flagellation.” 
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; Video 


Grave Diggers of 1933-45 


INSIDE THE THIRD REICH, ABC, May 9, 8 p.m.; May 10, 9 p.m. E.D. ff 





n history as in popular art, the general 
taste runs to horror shows rather than 
tragedy. How else explain the enduring 
fascination with Hitler’s Germany and 
the continuing lack of interest in Stalin’s 
Soviet Union? In the atrocity sweep- 
stakes, Hitler runs a distant second to Sta- 
lin, who sanctioned the deaths of 20 mil- 
lion to 50 million of his countrymen. Nor 
can Nazism, a brutally simple triumph of 
the goons, touch the tragic complexities of 
Stalinism—a political torch 
fanned by the world’s idealists 
while one avuncular pipe smoker 
in Moscow was wielding it as a 
genocidal bludgeon. Certainly 
Stalin was not typecast as a satan- 
ic maniac. Hitler was, and his re- 
gime paraded itself as a national 
theater of cruelty. The black 
leather and stainless steel, the epi- 
leptic rhetoric—these were the 
props and syntax of a most histri- 
onic villainy. At stage center was 
a master psychotic, whose depths 
and demons the world still wants 
to decipher. What actor has 
played Stalin? What actor would 
resist the chance to play Hitler? 
Inside the Third Reich, a five- 
hour TV movie based on the best- 
selling 1970 memoirs of Albert 
Speer, is one more honorable 
exploitation of Nazism’s awful 
charm. At an early Nazi recep- 
tion, Speer’s wife (Blythe Danner) 
surveys the panoply and calls it “a 
dress rehearsal for disaster.” It 
was no dress rehearsal; it was a su- 
perproduction of the real thing, 
and the main characters acted as 
if they were in their own movie. 
Hitler (Derek Jacobi) does mali- 


and Chamberlain; he sits raptly before a 
Busby Berkeley musical extravaganza; he 
watches himself at a filmed rally and 
mouths the Fihrer’s words. He was both 
the big star and his biggest fan. And Speer 
(Rutger Hauer)—the young architect who 
became “the nearest thing Hitler has to a 
friend” and ran Germany’s war machine 
while Hitler lay quivering inside the bun- 
ker of his psychosis—played both a fea- 
tured role and the ideal, attentive audi- 
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ence. It was not until his imprisonment 
for war crimes that Speer became Na- 
zism’s most knowledgeable critic. 
Architecture is an art in the service of 
the power it houses, and Speer, the upper- 
middle-class son and grandson of archi- 
tects, was a smooth courtier. His stern fa- 
ther (John Gielgud) despised the Nazis 
from the start for their socialism rather 
than their nationalism, but Albert felt no | 
foreboding at all. This TV movie wonders 
just what he was capable of feeling. Hauer 
is a Dutch actor (Soldier of Orange, Night- 
hawks) with a sharp-featured face that 
emotion seems never to have touched. Thus 


| he makes a perfect Speer, whom E. Jack 


Neuman’s teleplay depicts as a young man 
not so much on the make as on the 
irresistible rise. He is a camera 
that, too late, became a witness. 
Director Marvin Chomsky 
(Roots; Holocaust; My Body, My 
Child) has usually been willing to 
sacrifice pace for performance 
This time the tempo of fascism 
has given his film a compelling 
rhythm, and a company of distin- 
guished actors has lent it an ele- 
gant tone. Gielgud is haughtily 
endearing, a stiff-collared gentle- 
man who speaks in the cadences 
of Schiller and dreams in the im- 
ages of Goethe. Robert Vaughn 
displays a flinty decency as Field 
Marshal Milch, who probes surgi- 
cally for Speer’s conscience, or at 
least his common sense. As Hit- 
ler, Jacobi spellbinds—first with 
the ingratiating gifts of the born 
orator, then with capricious vi- 
ciousness. Finally, as the cracked 
shell of a dictator, he feebly insists 
that “it is easy for me to end my 
life.” It would indeed have been, 
if Hitler could have guessed how 
his malignant legend would grow 
Our addiction to horror shows 


has kept him with us—a dark 
star over 
sleep 


the world’s troubled 
— By Richard Corliss 
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+ Danner as Speer’s wife: awful charm 
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When it comes to great taste, 
everyone draws the same conclusion. 











| ° : Video 
Joie De Vivre —s 
Ultimate Fallout 


OPPENHEIMER PBS, beginning May 
11,9 p.m, E.D.T. 


hey thought they could do it. All their 
calculations told them they could do 
it. But it was not until 5:30 a.m., Monday, 
July 16, 1945, that they were sure. Then, 
in a flash that illuminated the New Mexi- 
co desert for miles around, the atomic era 
began, and J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
his team of Los Alamos scientists realized 
that they had pulled off the most astonish- 
ing scientific achievement of the century 
Only later did they truly comprehend the 
| extent to which they had released an evil 
genie from its bottle that neither they, nor 
anyone else, could ever put back 
This saga of science is a compelling 
story, and the brilliant, arrogant Oppen- 
heimer is a compelling character—a trag- 
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Waterston as “Oppie” by the bomb tower 
Capturing the arrogance and charm 


ic symbol of one of the most triumphant 
yet melancholy periods in U.S. history 
He would have made an ideal subject for 
an American TV network, but it is just as 
well that none of them has told his story 
for it is hard to find much fault with this 
seven-part series from the BBC 

The first episode begins in 1938, when 
“Oppie,” as his friends called him, was 
teaching theoretical physics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Only 34, 
he had brought together perhaps the most 
brilliant team of young physicists in the 
world—the Oppenheimers, as they were 
known on campus. They worshiped their 
mentor, imitated him and worked endless 
hours with him exploring the new frontier 
of atomic physics. One of the significant 
accomplishments of the series is that it 
conveys to nonscientists the elusive quali- 
ty of scientific passion. And one of the ac- 
complishments of Sam Waterston, who 
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plays the lead, is that he captures not only 
Oppenheimer’s arrogance but his mes- 
merizing appeal 

In 1939, after they read that two Ger- 
man scientists had split the atom, the Op- 
penheimers knew the possible end of that 
equation: a bomb of almost incomprehen- 
sible destructiveness. A problem re- 
mained, however: how to build it. After 
the U.S. entered the war, Oppie was as- 
signed the chief responsibility of figuring 
that out. At the secret Los Alamos labora- 
tory, he led—and occasionally pushed 
and shoved—an extraordinary gathering 
of the country’s top minds in constructing 
the instrument that exploded atop a tower 
in the desert. When the test bomb deto- 
nated, he silently repeated to himself a 
line from the Bhagavad-Gita Hindu devo- 
tional poem: “I am become Death, the 
shatterer of worlds.’ 


A’: the father of the atom bomb, Op- 
penheimer enjoyed a postwar emi- 
nence equaled perhaps by only one other 
scientist, Einstein himself. But his fall was 
even swifter than his rise. He was a politi- 
cal innocent who had never read a news- 
paper or current-affairs magazine until he 
was in his mid-30s and did not hear, in- 
credibly enough, about the Great Crash of 
1929 until long after it had happened. At 
Berkeley he associated mostly with left- 
ists—his lover and his brother were both 
Communists—and although he was never 
a Communist himself, he lent his name to 
left-wing organizations 

Harmless and natural as that seemed 
at the time, it left him open to suspicion 
during the Red scare of the late "40s and 
early '50s. He opposed the development of 
the hydrogen bomb, which was so de- 
structive that he deemed it a morally evil 
weapon. His enemies closed in. The man 
who knew all the secrets was finally, ludi- 
crously, denied security clearance, his 
reputation blackened, his career in Govy- 
ernment ruined 

Much of the dialogue in the last two 
episodes is direct testimony at Oppenhei- 
mer’s hearing before the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1954. It is clear now, as it 
was to many then, that Oppenheimer had 
been hanged by a kangaroo court. The 
Britons who created the series, chiefly 
Producer Peter Goodchild and Writer Pe- 
ter Prince, have admirably reproduced 
the Red-baiting hysteria that brought the 
great man down. But what they have not 
captured is the character of American 
politics: identified with Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, Oppenheimer vigorously 
opposed the cornerstone of the new Re- 
publican defense position, the doctrine of 
massive atomic retaliation. He was too in- 
fluential for the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to tolerate, and, aligning itself with 
the anti-Communist hysterics of the time, 
it helped to destroy him 

It is not a pleasant era to recall, but 
this does not make the Goodchild-Prince 
series any less riveting. Sad, exciting and 
most of all instructive, Oppenheimer tells 
us how our world got from there to 
here By Gerald Clarke 
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“Somewhere soon you'll discover 
our Puerto Rican white rum” 





“It’s smoother with tonic than vodka or gin, and 
really terrific after a couple of fast sets?’ 


. : : 
Ronald Ramos, Civil Engineer and his wife Gladys 


People everywhere are discovering the crisp appeal of white 
rum and tonic. In fact, Puerto Rican white rum makes a more satisfy- 
ing drink than vodka or gin— whether it's mixed with tonic, soda, 
orange juice or tomato juice 

The reason? Smoothness. By law, all rum from Puerto Rico 
must be aged at least one year. And when it comes to smoothness 
aging is the name of the game 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 


Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have pro- 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder ' 
over 86% of the rum sold in this country comes from 
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Apocalypse. ..Pow! 


THE ROAD WARRIOR Directed by George Miller 
Screenplay by Terry Hayes and George Miller, with Brian Hannant 








HE VERMIN HAVE INHERITED THE 

EARTH. So proclaims thespray-painted 
graffito on a truck sprawled by a desolate 
stretch of road in this low-budget Austra- 
lian thriller. At first horrified glance, mov- 
iegoers may be convinced that the vermin 
have also inherited the movie industry. In 
The Road Warrior, cars crash, somersault, 
explode, get squashed under the wheels of 
semis. Skinless bug-eyed corpses hurtle to- 
ward the screen. A mangy dog sups at a 
coyote carcass. A deadly boomerang 
shears off fingertips, creases a man’s skull. 
That's entertainment? Asa series of isolat- 
ed incidents, no; our nerve endings have 
long since been numbed by the movies’ 
aimless carnage. But as garishly precise 
daubs in George Miller's apocalyptic fres- 
co, they add up to exhilarating entertain- 
ment—and a textbook for sophisticated, 
popular moviemaking 

Like its predecessor Mad Max (1979), 
The Road Warrior is set in the postnu- 
clear future. The world has been totaled; 
civilization is a white-line junkyard; the 
| Only amenity is staying alive. Where there 
| was high culture, now there is only car 





Wells as Wez: a scream like stripped gears 


culture. In one of the film’s first images, 
an automobile breaks angrily through one 
side of the truck that has been holding it; 
| this is the caesarean birth of the new mu- 
tant marauders. They race across the 
scarred landscape on stripped-down mo- 
torcycles, killing for fuel, raping for fun, 
going to hell at 80 m.p.h. In a jerry-built 
fortress, the more admirable survivors 
have assembled an oil refinery—but, sur- 
rounded by the marauders, they cannot 
escape to use their precious petrol. Into 
this version of cattlemen vs. homesteaders 
rides a scurvy Shane: Max (Mel Gibson), 
once the leader of a vengeful highway pa- 
trol, now a misanthropic me-firster, For 
the technical challenge, Max makes an 
uneasy pact with the refiners. He will help 
them break through the cordon of ma- 
rauders and speed them toward their im- | 
age of paradise: the seacoast, 200 miles 
away, and peaceful freedom 
The outline suggests a standard 
| scenario of Armageddon after- 
shock. Bikers have terrorized many 
a decent citizen in movies 
over the past three decades 
And the sociopathic super- 
man has emerged to defend 
them in distinguished westerns 
(John Ford’s The Searchers) and 
easterns (Akira Kurosawa’s Yo- 
jimbo). What Miller has done here 
is create a milieu as dense and 
tangy as Tolkien’s Middle Earth or 
Céline’s demimonde. This ts Aus- 
tralia as the Down Underworld, 
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| Gibson as Max, and dog; Nilsson as Humungus 
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| 
where character is revealed in the grada- | 
tions between good and awful. Drawn in 
vivid cartoon strokes, this menagerie can 
be funny or heroic or scary. 

One good guy is a dog, Max’s gray- 
eyed mutt companion, fearless and faith- 
ful. Another one literally erupts out of the 
earth. This is Gyro Captain (Bruce 
Spence), a deranged parody of the World 
War I aerial ace: scarecrow skinny, gaily 
clad, sporting a James Coburn smile with 
advanced caries. This would-be gallant is 
given to abrupt whinnies and wistful med- 
itations on the good old days: “Remember 
lingerie?” The refiners are led by Pappa- 
gallo (Mike Preston), who carries the 
weight of his predicament with swagger- 
ing dignity, and Feral Kid (Emil Minty), 


| an eight-year-old who growls in anger, 


purrs with pleasure, performs backflips 
into burrows and wields the demon boo- 
merang. His counterpart in the maraud- 
ers is Wez (Vernon Wells), a Feral Kid 
gone wrong. War-painted and Apache- 
coiffed, Wez has a mind that performs ac- 
robatics of sadism and a scream that 
sounds like stripped gears, But Wez is a 
Muppet compared with his leader, the 
lord Humungus (Kjell Nilsson), “warrior 
of the wasteland, the ayatullah of rock- 
and-rollah.” The Humungus malevolence 
courses through his huge pectorals, pulses 
visibly under his bald, sutured scalp. He is 
the meanest, strongest man left in the 
world, But Max is the best. 


hen our anti-hero appeared in Mad 

Max, he was an amoral vigilante 
with baby fat. Since then, Gallipoli has 
made Gibson an international star: he is 
more mature and authoritative; his moon 
face is cratered with character. In 1979, 
when Mad Max was released, George 
Miller was a 34-year-old M.D. who had 
edited his first feature on a kitchen table. 
Max surprised with its cinematic canni- 
ness, but Warrior astounds as a sequel su- 
perior in every respect. Miller suggests vio- 
lence; he does not exploit it. He throws the 
viewer off-balance by mixing the ricochet 
rhythms of his chase scenes with tableaux 
of Walpurgisnacht grandeur: Wez’s rain 
dance, a fiery crucifixion, a vision of Max 
flying supine over the outback. Miller 
keeps the eye alert, the mind agitated, the 
Saturday-matinee spirit alive. 

Later this month The Road 
Warrior will begin snaking east- 
ward across the US., driving hard to 
become the first hit of the summer 
season. It deserves that eminence. 
While laughing at the characters or | 
sweating out the melodrama, mov- 
iegoers will get an intuitive lesson 
in the director's art: evoking emo- 
tion through technique. If the film 
is a commercial success, George | 
Miller will find a productive future 
in Hollywood, But on the evidence 








of The Road Warrior, his fu- 
ture Is nOW — By Richard Corliss 
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Theater 





| Owl of Wisdom 


THE CHALK GARDEN 
by Enid Bagnold 





f plays were dice, Manhattan’s Round- 

about Theater would be rolling sevens 
and elevens. In the past year this eclectic 
off-Broadway group has mounted a wryly 
tender A Taste of Honey, fired off an ebul- 
liently witty Misalliance, weighed hypoc- 
risy and humanity on the scales of The 
Browning Version, and now burnishes a 
high comedy of manners with Enid Bag- 
nold’s civilized, pitiless and elliptical The 
Chalk Garden. 

Though it has but one monarch, Eng- 
land does not lack for regally imperious 
voices. Mrs. St. Maugham (Constance 
Cummings) is a dowager queen who rules 
a country house, or seems to. She thunders 
out non sequiturs in the accents of invinci- 
bility. She is half dotty, half a sage and al- 
ways right. As she tells Miss Madrigal 
(Irene Worth), who has applied for the 
post of governess to her granddaughter: 
“Now that there are no subject races, one 
must be served by the mad, the sick and 
those who can’t take their places in the 
outside world.” 

The house is well staffed with all 
three. Unseen on an upper floor is the 
dying Tinkbell, a butler before whom 
employers cringe, quite apart from 
guests. The current butler and harried 
man-of-all-work, Maitland (Donal Don- 
nelly), has done five years in jail as a 
conscientious objector. He is a flavor- 
some cousin of Bernard Shaw’s servants, 
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Worth and Cummings in The Chalk Garden 





Half dotty, halfa sage and always right. 


brimming with querulous grievance. 

While 14-year-old Laurel (Sallyanne 
Tackus), Mrs. St. Maugham’s grand- 
daughter, may not be certifiably mad, she 
does lead a bizarre fantasy life. She claims 
to have seen her father commit suicide 
when she was twelve, though he died of an 
alcoholic liver. In that same year, she in- 
sists, she was raped in Hyde Park, though 
this is her symbolic retaliation for her 
mother’s remarriage. She is also a live-in 
pyromaniac who blithely announces: “I 
set fire to things.” 





| 
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That is why she needs a governess. As 
it develops, Miss Madrigal is an ex-con- 
vict, but she is an owl of wisdom. No one 
fully glimpses her past until a warm- 
er-than-drawing-room-temperature con- 
frontation in Act III with the judge (I.M. 
Hobson) who convicted her. Miss Madri- 
gal, it develops, tended a garden during 
her 15-year sentence for murder. Under 
her wise ministrations the lime-based 
waste patch of the play’s title also prom- 
ises to flourish, along with the love- 
parched inhabitants of the manor house. 

The specific gravity of Irene Worth’s 
mode of delivery banishes frivolity and in- 
spires conviction, as does the work of 
Constance Cummings and Donal Don- 
nelly. Mrs. St. Maugham may not have | 
been named that for nothing since The 
Chalk Garden measures human character 
with Maugham’s skeptic eye. 

But Bagnold added another dimen- 
sion, which she once spoke of in a 1956 in- 
terview: “How boldly we waste our 
time—when we know there is so little of 
it. How we know nothing—and would 
rather garden than think of it. How the 
slightest diversion makes one fling off the 
tedium of contemplating God. Life is 
wasted and flung away hourly in expecta- 
tion. The days run by, decoyed by it. Even 
in getting up, we expect breakfast. Then 
there is Monday . .. and Saturday... and 
Christmas ... There is a continual tiny 
date with activity. Or—if we are left in a 
pool of silence—let’s cut our nails.” With 
the grace of wit and no chalkboard ser- 
monizing, Enid Bagnold tells us to stop 
cutting our nails and gaze into the silent 
pool of revelation. — By TE. Kalem 

















Milestones 





SEEKING DIVORCE. Herbert Armstrong, 89, 


autocratic founder of the Worldwide 
Church of God (membership: 68,000 tith- 
ing believers); and Ramona Armstrong, 44, 
his second wife; after five years; in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. They were married one year af- 
ter Armstrong changed church laws 
against divorce and remarriage. 


DIED. Celia Johnson, 73, refined British ac- 
tress, best remembered for her role as the 
respectable suburban matron in love with 
Trevor Howard in Brief Encounter (1946): 
of a stroke; in Nettlebed, Oxfordshire. A 
veteran of the English stage since 1928, 
Johnson endeared herself to U.S. audi- 
ences through such films, besides Brief 
Encounter, as In Which We Serve (1942), 
This Happy Breed (1947) and Captain's 
Paradise (1953), in which she embodied 
the quintessential Englishwoman, mature 
and intelligent. Last year she was made a 
Dame of the British Empire. 





DIED. Don Wilson, 81, orotund announcer 
and foil for Jack Benny on radio and TV 
for more than 30 years; of a blood clot to 
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the brain; in Palm Springs, Calif. In his 
most familiar routine, Wilson protested, 
“But, Jack,” in mock dismay at not being 
able to get the commercial started. 


DIED. W.R. Burnett, 82, writer of 34 taut 
novels (Little Caesar, The Asphalt Jungle, 
The Dark Command), many of which he 
then honed into classic screenplays; in 


Santa Monica, Calif. A taste of Chicago- 


during the '20s gave Burnett a gritty sensi- 
bility that marked his work over half a 
century and provided memorable roles to 
such tough-guy stars as Humphrey Bogart 
(High Sierra) and Alan Ladd (This Gun 
Jor Hire). Not long ago, he observed of life: 
“You're going to have trouble and you 
die—that much you know. And there’s 
not much else you do know.” 


DIED. Frank (“Three Fingers”) Coppola, 
82, multimillionaire Mafia capo who 


| was linked to murder, prostitution, gam- 


bling and drugs; of a stroke; in Aprilia, 
near Rome. Once a partner of “Lucky” 
Luciano in Detroit, the Sicilian-born 
Mafioso was deported as an illegal alien 





in 1948. In Italy he became a don of in- 
ternational drug trafficking. Coppola 
fought his deportation from the U:S., in- 
sisting that he was actually a “nice guy.” 
U.S. Senator John McClellan disagreed, 
however, saying: “Even though he only 
has three fingers, they are involved in 
everything.” 


DIED. W. Cameron Townsend, 85, pioneering 
Protestant missionary who brought the 
Bible to primitive groups by devising a 
written form of their language and then 
teaching them to read it; of leukemia 
complications; in Lancaster, S.C. A col- 
lege dropout, Townsend found his calling 
in Guatemala in 1917 when he tried to sell 
Bibles written in Spanish to Indians who 
spoke only Cakchiquel. He learned the 
language, then during the next twelve 
years, with no formal linguistic training, 
developed an alphabet that he used to 
write a Cakchiquel translation of the New 
Testament. In 1935 he co-founded the 
nonprofit, nonsectarian Wycliffe Bible 
Translators Inc., which has repeated the 
process for 90 previously illiterate tribes. 
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North Toward Home 


Books 


THIS WAS HARLEM: 1900-1950 by Jervis Anderson 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 390 pages; $17.95 


hirty years ago, 

of Ralph Ellison’s I/nvisible Man 
emerged from the subway for his first im- 
pression of Harlem: “I had never seen so 
many black people against a background 
of brick buildings, neon signs, plate glass 
and roaring traffic ... They were every- 
where. So many, and moving along with 
so much tension and noise that I wasn’t 
sure whether they were about to celebrate 
a holiday or join ina street fight.” 

Ellison's Harlem began where Jervis 
Anderson's ends, in the sunset of the un- 
contested Negro Capital of the World. 
Much has changed, even the word Negro. 
Blacks, or Afro-Americans, now have an 
anonymous skyline of high-rise housing; 
the postwar wave of Caribbean immigra- 
tion has altered the street rhythms; leg- 
endary ballrooms and theaters have been 
razed; the suburbs have replaced Har- 
lem’s Sugar Hill as a goal for the ambi- 
tious and fashionable; and the tradition of 
great black leadership is taking a breath- 
er, Like Ellison’s underground man, Har- 
lem now seems invisible. 

Anderson, a Jamaican-born staff writ- 
er for The New Yorker, is restoring some 
faded images and definitions at an inter- 
esting time. The boundaries betweeen 
Manhattan and its city within a city are 
narrowing. From 110th Street, Harlem's 
southern edge, one can watch the house- 
hungry paleface renovate northward 

It is possible. Real estate is, after all, 
history by other means. Consider: at the 
turn of the century, a building boom in 
what was then all-white Harlem left land- 
lords with more rentals than tenants. 
Downtown, in neighborhoods with such 
raffish names as Hell's Kitchen, the Ten- 


derloin and San Juan Hill, Negroes were | 


becoming regular targets of mob violence. 
Harlem building owners were quick to of- 
fer their surplus space as havens. White 
residents were not pleased, but their efforts 
to block the influx were doomed by the 
free enterprise they piously defended on 
other occasions. The newcomers gladly 
paid a premium for security. 

By the early 1900s, black business- 
men, like Philip A. Payton Jr. and his 
Afro-American Realty Co., had a piece of 
the action, and Harlem was on its way to 
becoming what the Rev. Adam Clayton 
Powell Sr 
Church called “the symbol of liberty and 





the Promised Land to Negroes every- 
where.” His son later preached freedom 
and hope in high style from pulpit. night- 
club table and congressional seat 

Style, in fact, became one of Harlem's 
major exports and an important tourist 
attraction. No matter that the majority 
struggled along in traditional families, 
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the nameless hero | 











of the Abyssinian Baptist | 





went to church and spanked their chil- 
dren for the usual transgressions. Outsid- 
ers thought of Harlem as a night town of 
song, dance and an imperfectly under- 
stood negritude. 

The aesthetic was complicat- 
ed. Intellectuals and art- 
ists sought African 
roots, though many of 
their brethren pre- 
ferred the wax fruit of white 
culture. Unguents like Black- 
No-More and Fair-Plex Oint- 
ment promised entrée to the envied circle 
of the lighter skinned. Mme. C.J. Walk- 
er's College of Hair Culture promised a 
“passport to prosperity.” 

The ticket to prosperity was Prohibi- 
tion. In cabarets like Barron Wilkins’ Ex- 
clusive Club, wrote one journalist, “a hun- 
dred-dollar bill will not go very far and is 
not intended to do much service.” The 
Cotton Club and Connie's attracted rich 
whites from all over the world. The list of 
famous singers and musicians heard there 
would fill a small phone book. Everybody 
danced the Charleston, and by 1926 the 
pages of Vanity Fair announced that the 
Negro was “in the ascendancy.” 

This was news to those stuck on soci- 
ety’s ground floor as washerwomen and 


| office sweeps. Anderson's half-century 


survey follows the threads of discontent, 
from the black veterans of World War I 
through Marcus Garvey’s back-to-Africa 








4 & Up in Harlem ev'ry Satur- 

day night/ When the high 
brows git together it’s just too tight/ 
Old Hannah Brown from ‘cross 
town/ Gets full of corn and starts 
breakin’ ‘em down/ Just at the 
break of day/ You can hear old 
Hannah say-‘Gimme a pig foot and 
a bottle of beer/ Send me, gate, I 


don’t care.”  ] y 


—Sung by Bessie Smith 
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Father Divine’s followers, known as “angels,” carry b banners in a parade of disciples, 1938 
Outsiders thought it ita might town of song, dance and an imperfectly under stood negritude 
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Real estate is history by other means. 


movement and A. Philip Randolph’s ef- 
forts to found the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. The literary counterpart of 
the political “new Negro” is found in 
sketches on Poets Langston Hughes, 
Countee Cullen and Arna Bontemps, plus 
lesser-known writers like Wallace Thur- 
man, who looked askance at Downtown’s 
infatuation with Harlem. There were 
dangers. In 1926 Critic and Salonier Carl 
Van Vechten published a roman a@ clef 
based on his black friends and acquaint- 
ances. The novel became a bestseller, in 
no small part because of its unfortunate 
title, Nigger Heaven. 

Anderson prefers a spiritual and cul- 
tural home where Ethel Waters, Paul 
Robeson, Count Basie, Father Divine and 
Joe Louis seemed like members of an ex- 
tended family. In many ways This Was 
Harlem is a family album, strong on the 
recognizable, sometimes out of focus and 
underexposed, but a welcome and valu- 
able record. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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LATE INNINGS: A BASEBALL 


COMPANION by Roger Angell 
Simon & Schuster; 429 pages; $17.50 





R eaders who follow both The New 
Yorker and baseball have grown ac- 
customed to the routine of Author Roger 
Angell. Each spring, usually in April, he 
appears in print with his impressions of 
the Florida and Arizona training camps, 
early warmups for the major league sea- 
son ahead. Midsummers often bring his 
reflections from far off the beaten base 
paths: he has spent some time with a for- 
mer star or picked up on the fortunes of an 
obscure semipro pitcher. After the World 
Series, he recaps the autumn games and 
the various heroics leading up to them. 
Now another pattern is emerging. His 
pieces were collected into books in 1972 
(The Summer Game) and 1977 (Five Sea- 
sons). No fan will have trouble interpret- 
ing these statistics. It is 1982, time for an- 
other quinquennial classic. 

And here it is. Late Innings moves 
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| nation, are beyond ignoring and beyond 


| player of this beautiful and difficult sport 


| the 1978 A.L. Eastern Division champi- 











gracefully and eclectically over five more 
seasons, some of the most turbulent in the 
history of baseball. The first class of free 
agents appears in 1977, a few of its mem- 
bers bemused recipients of multimillion- 
dollar contracts. Hearing cries of alarm 
from owners and a few fans, Angell re- 
mains calm: “The startling new salaries 
may represent both a contemporary reali- 
ty and a historical inevitability, and are 
thus perhaps best approached with curi- 
osity rather than horror.” But four springs 
later he is horrified at what money is do- 
ing to baseball. The owners are trying to 
curb their own profligacy by shackling the 
players, who are threatening to strike. 
The Yankees have promised to pay Dave 
Winfield something like $20 million for 
ten years of play. Angell mourns: “The 
top salary figures, whatever their expla- 


rational defense, for they deform and 
shame the sport.” 

He is not siding here with baseball's 
troglodytes but with its fans. He roots for 
the players up to the point at which their 
paychecks obscure their talent. Thanks to 
a well-publicized contract, Angell argues, 
“Dave Winfield is no longer a ballplayer 
but a celebrity. We have lost him, and we 
will lose more and more like him, as the 
subtle, ancient bonds of imagination and 
appreciation and expert knowledge that 
have connected each true fan to each 


become frayed or severed by distraction 
or greed.” 

Despite the glare of big bucks, Angell 
manages to look keenly at another kind 
of green, the elegant space where the 
game goes on. Late Innings is crammed 
with vivid snapshots (Pete Rose: “round, 
hard, firmly packed, resilient, interest- 
ing—a bag of basketballs”). Unforgetta- 
ble contests are meticulously restaged. 
The Yankees and Red Sox meet again at 
Fenway Park to decide, in nine innings, 


onship. Angell watches and listens to the 
Boston fans: “The cheering, when it 
came, was savage but abrupt, quickly ter- 
minated again and again by the weight 
and anxiety of the occasion. It was a 


BOLDIA SYMOHS 


Roger Angell 
Moving gracefully over five more seasons. 
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game played for the most part in a pro- 
found, crowded silence.” Such passages 
do full justice to baseball’s Keatsian over- 
tones: joy semisweetened by the certain 
knowledge, every game, every season, 
that all the careers of all the young play- 
ers will end, victims of winter and old age. | 
Thanks, in part, to Angell, the memories 
linger. His book helps the mind to hold 
the past and look forward to the rebirths 
of spring. — By Paul Gray 


The Goods 


THE POLITICIAN: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LYNDON JOHNSON 

by Ronnie Dugger 

Norton; 514 pages; $18.95 








et history record that in 1967, at the 

height of the Viet Nam War, Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson was visited several 
times in the White House by God. As 
Ronnie Dugger reports in this scrupulous, | 
generally disapproving account of the | 
36th President’s rise to power, the Cre- 
ator would appear around 2 or 3 a.m. 
when Johnson received his daily reports 
from the U.S. embassy in Saigon. Dugger 
does not disclose what the Commander in 
Chief was told by his Commander in 
Chief, but he does recount that on one oc- 
casion Johnson “prayed on his knees for 
an hour and a half, and he said how god- 
damn sore his knees got.” 

That is about the only L.B.J. boast left 
unquestioned by Dugger, a respected pub- 
| lisher of the muckraking semimonthly 
Texas Observer. Every other Johnsonian 
swagger, pronunciamento and claim is 
held up to the light for flaws and cracks 
According to The Politician, Johnson had 
a million of them. Dugger interviewed the 
President at length in 1967 and 1968 but 
broke off their sessions when L.B.J. began | 
pressing for a puff piece. No one can ac- | 
cuse the author of delivering one. His | 
book is very light on endearing anecdotes, 
and it is unlikely to match in sweep and 
detail the first volume, to be published 
next fall, of a mammoth Johnson trilogy 
by Pulitzer Prizewinner Robert Caro. But 
Dugger is a digger—wide-ranging, thor- 
ough, judicious. He deserves an award for 
footnotes alone (69 pages of them, in tiny, 
tiny type). He has the goods on his man. 

Dugger takes the Johnson saga from 
the great-great-grandfather who did nor | 
fight at the Alamo as Johnson once boast- 
ed, through Grandfather Sam E. John- 
son, who did not found Johnson City, 
Texas, as L.B.J. once claimed, to Father 
Sam Jr., a progressive state legislator who 
never realized his ambition of becoming a 
Congressman. Young Lyndon learned 
the art of the possible by tagging along as 
his dad cut deals and pulled strings, and 
when the older man turned to drink, Lyn- 
don’s iron-minded mother lashed the boy 
onward. She had him. at age four, re- 
citing the Preamble to the Constitution 
for a visiting Texas Governor; when he 
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was in college she wrote Lyndon’s term 


papers 

At the beginning of his career, says 
Dugger, Johnson was a fawning syco- 
phant on the lookout for a useful mentor. 
He used his role as editor of the campus 
paper at Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College to flatter the school’s president, 
who had made Johnson his assistant. 
Winning a Senate seat in 1948 by 87 votes 
out of nearly | million cast, “Landslide 
Lyndon” set about cultivating Georgia's 
powerful Richard Russell. He would in- 
vite Russell to dinner and coach his 
daughters to call the man Uncle Dick 
That campaign paid off. When Russell 
was in line to become Senate majority 
leader, mentor graciously stood aside 
for protégé. 

Dugger’s best reporting job is a rol- 
licking account of how Johnson himself 
stole the 1948 Texas Democratic prima- 
ry—with 200 ballots that materialized in 





Lyndon Johnson campaigning, 1941 
Questioning pronunciamento and claim 





the week following the election. Though 
Dugger struggles to be matter of fact 
about Johnson's rise, outrage keeps seep- 
ing through. He cannot forgive L.B.J. for 
abandoning his early New Deal progres- 
sivism, turning against organized labor 
and becoming a strident anti-Communist 


Indeed, from his spot on the Armed Ser- | 


vices Committee, Johnson seemed deter- 
mined to go to war with the Soviets—he 
advocated nuking them in 1951-52—and 
Dugger blames him for reinforcing the 
foundations of the cold war from the Sen- 
ate floor. The sulfurous, debatable conclu- 
sion: “If the holocaust comes and if there 
is still a human history, the global Ameri- 
can hawkery of the Johnson Period will 
be understood as a principal cause 
of World War.” Soon or late, the glow 
of revisionism has a way of ennobling 
most of those who have occupied the pres- 
idency. As long as Ronnie Dugger is at 
work, Lyndon Johnson will remain in the 
shadows. —By Donald Morrison 
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Science. 
The Great Adventure 


DISCOVER 





Science. It’s a world that's too much 
with us to let it go by unnoticed, 
unreported. For it is how we live, 
what we do with our imagination. It 
is technology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, genealogy. It is genetics, 
phonetics, zoology, biology. It is 
outer space and universe. It is mys- 
| teries: some revealed, others still 
hidden. It is the vastness of nature 
of questions asked and answers 
applied. It is a great adventure, 

a voyage of discovery. And 
DISCOVER is Time Incorporated'’s 
newest newsmagazine—a journal 
of all the sciences, of what scien- 
tists are doing and thinking, of what 
it portends now and tomorrow. 
DISCOVER. It's written for non- 
scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's 
powerful writing and unforgettable 
pictures. It’s revealing, challenging, 
fascinating. Join us now. To 
subscribe call toll-free today: 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302 
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He was touched on the shoulder by the devil... 


He was Adolph Hitler's personal friend. Joined the inner circle of Nazi power. 
Witnessed the most inhuman era in history. And closed his eyes to the horror. 


Witness the true story of Albert Speer. 
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Friedman, astounding evenhimself Harvey, reporting in person 











| Despite recession, lecturers are in demand and in the money 


egas is hurting, and Broadway is no 

longer booming. Hollywood is ner- 
vous, and book publishers are crying re- 
cession. But recession has a soft and silky 
silver lining for some people in the en- 
tertainment business: those who make 
money on the lecture circuit. Fees are up 
as much as 30% over last year, and audi- 
ences are not only willing but eager to pay 
and listen. “The lecture business is better 
in a recession,” says Robert Keedick, 
president of the Keedick Lecture Bureau 
Inc. “People are concerned, and they 
want to find out what's going on. And lec- 
tures are also cheaper than going to a 
nightclub.” 

Long gone are the days when a celeb- 
rity spoke for fun and a free lunch. Hard- 
ly anyone with a reputation steps onto a 
platform now for less than $1,500. A big 
name, like Henry Kissinger or Gerald 
Ford, can demand $15,000; a bigger or at 
least a more commercial name, like Wal- 
ter Cronkite or Radio Commentator Paul 
Harvey, can ask for a piece of the moon— 
or as much of it as $20,000 can buy. “I’m 
astounded by the fees people offer for lec- 
tures,” says Economist Milton Friedman, 
who asks for, and receives, an astounding 
$15,000. “I find it hard to believe I'm 
worth what I’m paid.” 

Colleges provide a lucrative market, 
with fees underwritten by student activity 
funds, indulgent alumni and the sale of 
tickets (usually from $1 to $10). Less issue 
oriented than they were a decade ago, stu- 
dents want to be entertained while they 
are being informed. When they do listen 
to issues, today’s college students usually 
prefer the liberal side. “They don’t want 
to listen to people in the Administration,” 
says Joe Cosby, who heads Conference 
Speakers International, one of the five 
biggest lecture bureaus. “What they love 
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to hear is someone saying to the Adminis- 


| tration, “You've got it wrong.’ ” 


Business groups have a similar bias— 
on the conservative side. “They want to 
hear from Republicans,” says Cosby, “ex- 
cept when Democrats are in office; then 
they still want to hear from Republicans, 
but they’ll listen to Democrats first. When 
Democrats are out of office, they wish 
they would just blow away.” 

With so much gold for gab available, 
competition is rough, and lecture bureaus, 
which take anywhere from 30% to 40% of 
their clients’ fees, move swiftly. A couple 
of TV talk show appearances or a best- 
seller can double a $2,000 fee in just a few 
months. Easy up, easy down, however. 
The sun is now setting on such onetime 
stars as Abbie Hoffman, Jody Powell and 
Gloria Steinem. Perhaps the most provoc- 


| ative current act, and the oddest, couples 


G. Gordon Liddy, the Watergate tough 
guy, and Timothy Leary, the apostle of 
LSD (who was busted in 1966 by then New 


| York State Prosecutor Liddy). Splitting 


an $8,000 fee, the two debate the power of 
the state (Liddy) vs. the freedom of the in- 
dividual (Leary). “I’m grateful to Tim for 
drawing out his constituency so that I can 
convince them of my point of view,” says 
Liddy. Responds Leary: ‘N think I’m do- 
ing a great public service by luring Liddy 
onto a platform and pressing him to say 
publicly what Haig, Reagan and Kissin- 
ger think privately.” Other popular com- 
binations: John Dean and Bob Wood- 


| ward, who share between $6,000 and 


$9,500; Watergate Conspirator E. How- 
ard Hunt Jr. and former Senator Sam Er- 
vin, chairman of the Watergate commit- 
tee, who divide $3,500 to $5,500 

Not all speakers even pretend to seri- 
ousness, however. Jerry Mathers, 33, who 


played Beaver in Leave It to Beaver, a se- 





ries of the '50s and "60s, gets $4,000 min- 
ing a deep vein of nostalgia in the TV gen- 
eration. Audiences yell “Beaver! Beaver!” 





| before he arrives onstage and seem 


dreamily content to let him recount his 
rather uneventful life since the series fad- 
ed from the screen. “My appearances 
have the same atmosphere as a high 
school reunion,” he says. It looks more 
like a boarding-school reunion when The 
Official Preppy Handbook Editor Lisa 
Birnbach ($4,000) appears. “Sometimes,” 
she says, “there are so many pink button- 
down shirts out there that I have to wear | 
sunglasses.” 


here are other hazards on the circuit. | 

Anyone who has made the rounds 
can tell stories of the host who forgot 
to meet the plane or reserve a hotel 
room. “Sometimes they put you up in 
the cheapest motels because they are 
trying to save money, and frequently you 
have to eat dormitory food,” complains 
Dr. Alvin Poussaint, a Harvard psychia- 
trist ($1,500), who lost ten pounds doing a 
series of 19 lectures in one month last 
year. If they have enough clout, speakers 
can minimize such dangers by specifying 
what they need ahead of time. Clare 
Boothe Luce ($5,000 to $8,000), for in- 
stance, requires a queen-size bed and win- 
dows that open. 

Audiences are not usually so success- 
ful in pressing their demands. Hunter 
Thompson ($3,000), the leading—and 
only—exponent of Gonzo Journalism, 
filled an auditorium at the College of Ma- 
rin, outside San Francisco. The only prob- 
lem was that Thompson did not appear 
for 40 minutes and then showed up drunk, 
waving a bottle of Wild Turkey. Refusing 
to give a speech, he answered questions 
instead, and when he was done, many in 
the room asked for refunds. The college 
refused. Thompson’s performance, it 
maintained, represented Gonzo Journal- 
ism at its very best. And lecture-fee goug- 
ing at its very worst —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Adam Zagorin/New York 
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Strewn with Broken Hearts 





From dead last, Gato del Sol takes the roses 


he favorites that did not fall out before 

last Saturday’s Kentucky Derby fell 
back during it. Gato del Sol, a 21-1 shot, 
went into the first turn last and passed 18 
horses to win the Derby. It was hardly a 
classic one: the “greatest two minutes in 
sport” ran over this year by more than a 
couple of seconds. Yet Kentuckians were 
moved all the same, some to tears. 

They thought of Bull Hancock, the 
late master of Claiborne Farm, the pre- 
eminent breeder of Thoroughbred racing, 








tugging of tradition will be strong. “He’s 
had a hard campaign,” Gregson said of 
the handsome gray colt. “I had planned 
all along for just the Derby and the Bel- 
mont Stakes [the third jewel in five 
weeks]. I don’t want to ruin my horse.” 
He had an undeniable point. 

In the days leading up to the first Sat- 
urday in May, a recurring horror was trot- 
ted out over and over again: race horses 
are bred for fragility as well as speed. 
They get their ligaments mangled at least 
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Jockey Eddie Delahoussaye urges the Derby winner across the finish 





The dreamers’ choice, and all the other favorites, fell by the wayside. 


a man at the foundation of the sport. He 
died in 1972 without realizing his great 
dream—a Derby winner of his own. 

Bull sired two sons: Seth, now in 
charge at Claiborne, and Arthur B. Han- 
cock III, the black sheep. When the pres- 
sures of being Bull’s son got to Arthur, he 
went his own way. He liked to pick at 
country music and even cut an album in 
Nashville. Still, Arthur was bred to be a 
horseman, and he started his own smaller 
enterprise—away from Claiborne—Stone 
Farm. In partnership with Leone J. Peters, 
he is the owner of Gato del Sol. The Han- 
cocks finally have a Derby winner. “I want 
to dedicate it to my dad,” said Arthur 
Hancock. “He taught me all I know.” 

Eddie Gregson, a former movie actor 
who trains for the former country singer, 
said immediately that Gato del Sol would 
not even go to the Preakness, the second 
Triple Crown jewel in two weeks, but the 





as much as any other athletes and break 
their legs as often as skiers. Last year the 
fallen favorite was Lord Avie. This year 
there was a list. 

Timely Writer, the early favorite, sur- 
vived emergency abdominal surgery 
April 20, perhaps to run again in a few 
months. The next most admired colt, 
Hostage, took a false step in a workout 
five days before the race and fractured an 
ankle. He is through racing. 

Hostage’s trainer, Mike Freeman, 
tried to convey a jaunty philosophy, but 
his hands were shaking: “As LeRoy Jol- 
ley says, “You don’t play this game in 
short pants.’ Jolley’s chilling line was 
coined in 1975 on the tragic occasion of 
the filly Ruffian’s match race against 
Kentucky Derby Winner Foolish Plea- 
sure. Ruffian’s right foreleg snapped, and 
she was destroyed. Jolley trained Foolish 


Pleasure 





| tumbled him into a fence post and poked 











His sentiment, or lack of it, is com- 
mon in the business. As one eminent | 
three-year-old after another fell apart this 
spring—Deputy Minister, Stalwart, Lets 
Dont Fight, et a/—the horsemen’s reac- 
tion was generally to shrug and say, “This 
is racing.” But the fans tend more to be of 
the Black Beauty school of horse lovers, 
and the anthropomorphizing before the 
108th Derby was fierce. 

Peter and Franny Martin, the Boston 
butchers who own Timely Writer, tried | 
not to be too sad. In a bright show of 
horsemanship, the brothers attended all 
of the Derby functions in Louisville be- 
tween commutes to Lexington to visit 
their recuperating pet. At each expression 
of condolence, Peter Martin would say, 
“I'm a realist. The road to the roses is 
strewn with broken hearts.” One incon- 
solable woman replied, “But I’m a dream- 
er.” “Ah, there’s your problem,” he told 
her gently. “Dreamers get hurt.” 

The dreamers’ choice in the Derby 
was Cassaleria, a one-eyed colt with 
claustrophobia, the solitary member of 
the “20/20 Stable” (slogan: “Thine eye 
has seen the glory”). Cassaleria is another 
star-crossed son of Pretense, the father of 
poor Sham, who would have won any oth- 
er Kentucky Derby and most other 
Preaknesses but finished second to Secre- 
tariat on both occasions in 1973. One of 
Cassaleria’s first bobbling steps after birth 


out his left eye, leaving a sorry-looking 
fleshed-over socket. 


nderstandably, tight quarters alarm 

Cassaleria. He needs to see the sky. 
And barns are too dark. So a special open- 
air shed was constructed at Churchill | 
Downs by his gang of part owners. They 
have not been able to do enough for Cas- 
saleria since last November, when he won 
the El Camino Real Derby at Bay Mead- 
ows in San Mateo, Calif. After the race 
they realized that his good eye had been 
covered over with mud. He had run blind. 
The track was fast last Saturday, but Cas- 
saleria ran 13th. He never seemed to be 
leading with the correct foot. “Cassaleria 
didn’t seem to get ahold of the track,” said | 
Jockey Darrel McHargue. 

Another recipient of human compas- 
sion last week was Real Dare, the only 
gelding in this year’s Derby. He finished 
last. Not that anyone expected Real Dare 
to win. He had finished last in the Louisi- 
ana Derby. But there is more at stake in 
Real Dare’s life than derbies. A revolu- 
tionary operation to restore his manhood 
is being contemplated. The Jockey Club, 
arbiter of breeding and cold even to artifi- 
cial insemination, does not know what to 
say about this. Breeding is the essential in- 
dustry of Thoroughbred racing, and, in 
the midst of this broken-down year, it is a 
somewhat consoling thought that the fate 
awaiting prematurely retired colts is not 
entirely unpleasant —By Tom Callahan 
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This paper towel contains enough fuel to run a Rabbit one half mile. 


Astounding, isn’t it? 

But you probably think we're talk- 
ing about some wildly advanced 
engine we put inside a Rabbit 

Perhaps an experiment? 

Well, it’s quite advanced: it's the 
Volkswagen Rabbit diesel 

And it makes the Rabbit the best 
mileage cor in America 3 


But it’s hardly experimental 

Especially when you stop to con- 
sider the diesel’s legendary reputation 
for durability 





Nothing else is a Volkswagen. (4) 


Now the question is, do you really 
need the best mileage car in America? 

Well, some people will tell you that 
fuel prices will continue to drop; that 
gas lines are a thing of the past 

Funny about those folks who made 
the same predictions in 1974 and 
again in 1979 

A lotof them now drive Rabbits 


with speed, weather and trip length 





The Bishop of Our Possibilities 


T here is a moment in one of Vladimir Nabokov’s novels when 
the narrator sees a mirror being unloaded from a van on a 
street in Berlin. Suddenly the mirror, by a tilt of grace, becomes 
“a parallelogram of sky.” 

A sentence of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s is sometimes like 
that: the mind held at an unexpected angle . . . a sudden burst of 
lovely blue light. It is not a transcendental illumination, exactly. 
Transcendentalism was a short-lived American moonshine. 
Emerson's light is brighter. It glows with an eerily sweet intelli- 
gence and morning energy. Emerson’s sentences make a moral 
flute music—prose as a form of awakening. They move in a 
dance of sensual abstractions, small miracles of rhetoric. He had 
no genius for massive literary architecture; he dealt in the lus- 
trous fragments of his essays, in a succession of quiet flashes. 

It is strange that this orphic saint who dined on clouds be- 
came a prophet of the culture’s materialism. He 
was the nation’s first international-class man of 
letters. He taught much of the 19th century how 
to write. He gave America a metaphysics: he — 
sought to join the nation’s intellect to its 
power. Emerson sanctified America’s ambi- 
tions. Like the nation, he was, he said, “an end- 
less seeker, with no past at my back.” He was 
the wonder-rabbi of Concord, Mass., our bish- 
op, the mystic of our possibilities. 

The world’s tribe of Emersonians has dwin- 
dled, but it is still a moderately robust and some- 
times unlikely collection. André Gide enjoyed 
Emerson; discovering that is like learning (in 
the other direction) that the theologian Paul Til- 
lich had a taste for pornography. Ex-Coach 
Woody Hayes of Ohio State University is a pas- 
sionate Emersonian. That makes more sense. 
Part of Emerson—only a part—is a bright theol- 
ogy of pep, a half-time transcendentalism. “Em- 
erson,” says Hayes, “he’s on my starting 





eleven"’—meaning the authors Hayes most reg- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ularly rereads. “In fact, he’s my No. 1.” 

Hayes was one of the speakers at Harvard’s Sanders Theater 
last week, as Emersonians observed the 100th anniversary of 
Emerson's death. It has been an important year in the Emerson 
business. Last fall arrived Gay Wilson Allen’s handsome biogra- 
phy, Waldo Emerson (Viking, $25). The Harvard University 
Press next month will issue a volume of extracts from Emerson’s 
journals, chosen and edited by Harvard’s Emerson scholar Joel 
Porte. The journals, a lifetime accumulation of notebooks con- 
taining much of the raw material from which Emerson fash- 
ioned his essays and other writings, are the most interesting of 
his works: brusque and shadowed and doubting and human in 
ways that the finished productions are not. 

It is a shame that Emerson had to harden into a monument, 
into mere required reading, or worse, the man superseded by 
Kurt Vonnegut on the course lists. Too many generations came 
to regard him as a chill, gnomic bore, the best of American apho- 
rists, no doubt, but also the most relentless (“A foolish consisten- 
cy is the hobgoblin of little minds,” “Traveling is a fool’s para- 
dise,” “... fired the shot heard round the world,” and even the 
1960s’ dreamy license, “Do your thing”). His fatally worthy sub- 
jects (Self-Reliance, Prudence, Friendship) have oppressed gen- 
erations of eighth-grade English classes. People should probably 
be forbidden the use of Emerson until their 30th birthday. He 
gets better as one gets older. Inside the marble, there is a won- 
derful writer struggling to escape the stone reverence with which 
he is usually imposed on adolescents. 








Yet for a mild ex-Unitarian clairvoyant dead 100 years, Em- 
erson is still capable of stirring surprising hostility. In a bacca- 
laureate address to his senior class last year, Yale University 
President A. Bartlett Giamatti blamed Emerson for the ugliest 
tendency of the American character—“a worship of power.” 
Emerson, he said, “freed our politics and our politicians from 
any sense of restraint by extolling self-generated, unaffiliated 
power as the best foot to place in the small of the back of the man 
in front of you.” This is Emerson as the imperialist Rotarian. It is 
Emerson as Uncle Sam in a Nietzsche suit. 

Earlier readers had a deeper problem with Emerson. His 
voice seemed too rarefied, ethereal to the point of disconnection 
with reality—and in any case demonstrably incomplete. He 
seemed almost bizarrely and willfully ignorant about the darker 
side of things. Henry James put his finger on it with an exquisite 
sertuaxn archive CONdescension: a “ripe unconsciousness of evil 

7B ... is one of the most beautiful signs by which 
we know him.” The Candide of Concord. 


merson was the rhapsodist of beginnings. In 
4 the disintegration of Puritanism, he cut 
_ loose from the granite Thou Shalt Nots of his 
| forebears, seven generations of New England 
clergy. The 20th century has apocalyptic fanta- 
sies about ‘the end of things. The trajectory of 
_ our thoughts tends to be downward. We are 
transfixed by Auschwitz and Hiroshima and 
Cambodia and Bangladesh and lesser barba- 
risms, The 20th century has rarely felt transcen- 
dental. What does Emerson’s optimism have to 
_ say tosuch a civilization? 

is Emerson should not be understood too 
_ quickly. As William James explained, “Emer- 
son could perceive the full squalor of the indi- 
vidual fact, but he could also see the transfig- 
uration.”” Emerson had wonderful lines about 
the fallen world: “It seems as if heaven had 
sent its insane angels into our world as to an 
asylum, and here they will break out in their native music 
and utter at intervals the words they have heard in heaven; 
then the mad fit returns and they mope and wallow like 
dogs.” 
Perhaps the 20th century is merely one of the moping-dog 
phases. It may be the sin of pride to claim so much evil and de- 
spair for oneself. The Black Death killed off one-third of West- 
ern and Central Europe in the 14th century, but in the Emerso- 
nian calendar of the perfectible universe, it was only a temporary 
epidemic—something that was going around. 

Emerson sought to organize the individual soul, not an entire 
society. His works were essentially prayers for intelligence and 
character. He preached the holiness of the conscious mind. It isa 
vision of personal possibility, not a program for the state. Emer- 
son must be held blameless for the fact that his exaltations on in- 
dividual get-up-and-go have ended, in the fullness of time, by 
producing George Steinbrenner. 

One can look for too much in Emerson; he claimed so much 
for himself: “Of the universal mind each individual man is one 
more incarnation ... A man is a bundle of relations, a knot of 
roots, whose flower and fruitage is the world.”” Emerson was also 
a bundle and knot of contradictions. He recoiled against the doc- 
trinal chill and constriction of New England, yet he became a 
sermon and a prayer. His rhapsodies were lovely and extremist 
in the way of a Puritan metaphysician: “I am God in nature; I 
am a weed by the wall.” —By Lance Morrow 
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